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E° | Labor Government as a 


alloca 7 Gibraltar, has come 
ection of the questiéns at issue between 


| hee. 4nd a virons, m easuring 
Outstanding } square. etieb bs ., 
ta: 16 between the 


ei, customers was vital to their ‘well- inte 


S| W mala re be catiathotoriiy. handled 
~ | O00 a basis of ares od and continyity. 
‘2 “This mote of stability was alsq 
4} sounded by Austen Chamberlain in a 
‘}speech at Glasgow on. ‘Thursday |’ 


3 + levening. Britain, he said, had proved | 


hag Pivot seal which BHurope turned. 
j| Their stability} was Europe's greatest 
~ thope. Persistence in the policy they 
.| had followed had raised their credit 


das high as ever it had stood in their 
’ | history. 


This stood to ‘the credit of 
® |that cooperation of parties which had} 
resulted in the ition Government. 

~{ Like Mr. Churchill, tod, Mr. Cham-, 

Tberlain held up the. ‘alternative of a 

t iste: 
"iment against dissolving the Coatition, 
holding up the former as an example 
of class government in its worst form. 


meen a 


| 3|TANGIER QUESTION: 
| STILL’ UNSETTLED 


od Wa HoweVes Made to Re- 

' _ fer Differences Between. Great. 
” Britain, ‘France. and Spain 
to the pina 2 of Nations 

4 

4* ore) os 0 ‘the. chiteugh: fance: 
gaftor tro ropean News ftice* 
LONDON; “Rng land (Friday) —"The. 
{future government. of Tangier on the 
*iMorth coast of : Africa, southavest. of 
up again as one 


ble , 


| Brit and “France now “awaiting 


; oro interested in the. ‘question, and 


J ¥ Mine | ‘diplomatic exchanges have récently 
1 ee taken place between the three powers, 


}sq that some arrangement ‘might’ be 
geome: to in regard to a problem which 
jis of at least 20 years’ standing. | 
| Before the ‘outbreak of the war in 

1914, the city of Tangier with its en-) 
‘a total of about 140 
by .yariotis agreements 
powers interested, had 
been established : ds an ‘international 


were actually detérmined ‘by, tlie 


. AE pose nish . treaty ‘of November, 
hin’ | 13: jieluded a brotovol ‘con- 


nj “pit eooperation of. Peapod and 
eapital in the tallway which 
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4 Releoes. and, if France abandons’ 
4 methods of persitasion and preseés her. 


claims more 
“careful. not to ‘incur “the eres of 


{most to prevéht the war, 
' spondent ‘ef The Christian Science 
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The Genoa Conference 


‘difficulties is. not, however, believed, 


ysis his ,discourse does not show a 
| zone, pending settlement of its per>’ 
. | manent status. The limits of the zone { 


. The attitude of newspapers in some 
{cases betrays: a consciousness of the 
ent excessive “narrowness , 

- ‘eare’ Ss). 


Important ‘questions have ‘peen left to} 
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y to the ecohomic. 


\@emonstrate to England that her 


| PREMIER'S SPEECH | 
IS WELL RECEIVED 


Raymond Poincaré’ s Policy Is| 
Largely Confined to French 
Needs but It Appealed Above 
All to N ational Sentiments 
" Ea 

Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor frém its correspondent in Paris \ 


PARIS, France (Friday)—Undoubt- | 


edly the reception of Raymond. .Poin- 
caré in political circles is of the warm- 
est character. There were moments in 


his speech when practically the whole | 


Chamber, with the exeeption of a little 
band of Socialists, applauded fervently, 
and especially when Mr. Poincaré de- 
clared that France had done her ut- 
the corre- 


Monitor saw rising in their seats 
nine-tenths of the deputies. 

The ‘truth that Mr. Poincaré 
touched precisely the right ehords for 
this Chambery He appeared in the 
role of ah intense patriot, who Insists 
upon full reparations, who denies alle- 
gations of militarism,, who declares 
‘France to be a great nation, who can 
take no instructions from anyone nor 
subordinate her policy to other poli- 
‘cies. Hig‘ speech, summed up in few 
words, amounts tod that: It is of course 
is niewhat negative, and does . not 

ise any real progress, 


Moreover, althougit the information 
gathered in most authoritative circles 
maintains that Mr. Poincaré will not, 
if he can avoid it, go back on Aristide 
Briand’s proniises to attend 'the Genoa 
congress,' nevertheless the new Pre- 
mier in the course of the debate ap- 
peated to push rather further his op- 
‘position than was expected. 

That he will raise insurmountable 


and something should be discounted 
from. impetuous declarations «during 
Vivacious debates. Certainly on anal- 


wide yision. It confines itself to 
French needs, and encotirages above 
all national sentiments. 


F riendship With England* * 


of Mr. Poin- 


viewpoint, . a@ithough on the: 
“is_efithas eerily approved, 
- for acute 


ota to’ aicaten ab. ola wah ne 
-vigorously,.she must be. 


erialism. 
’ The Poincaré Mintstry will be wails 
come, it says, and ‘win -popularity, 
t knows, ‘without yainglory ct prov- 
on, how to show A fitm fro 
Germany, and at the same time. 


Intellectuals Left in Coilitey Are 


hmission to -enter Russia were frus- 


“would create a bad inipression in the 


= roubles for $3000. 


Crane eajd thet the men thus employed 


Jother sbiepioets: RE 9 the view 
expressed in those words. Meanwhile 
German political parties, realizing the 
urgency of balancing the budget, are 
reaching a compromise on the vexed 
_i question of the new taxation to be 
imposed. 


REFUGEES SEEN AS 
HOPE OF RUSSIA 


Too Few to Establish New 
Government, Says Charles R. 
Crane, When Bolshéviki Fail 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—There are not enough intellectuals 
left in Russia to establish a new gov- 
ernment when the Bolsheviki have 
failed, declared _Charles R. Crane, 
jformer United States Minister to 
China, speaking before a large au- 
dience in the Russian Embassy here 
yesterday at the annual meeting of the 
Central Committee for Russian Relief. 
The only hope. for the future of Rus- 
sia, and a world without Russia is un- 
thinkable, in his opinion, lies in the 
refugees who are scattered throughout 
the countries bordering Russia in 
large numbers and elsewhere through- 
out the world. 

When Mr. Crane was giving up his 
post ‘in China he prepared-to make 
his way through Siberia and Russia 
and to investigate conditions at first 
hand. He has been in Russia many 
times—ithis was his twenty-third . visit 
—he knows the language and under- 
stands the people. From the time that 
he went to China he had this in mind 
and planned to carry it out when he 
should be ready to return to America, 
The, Soviet Government had no de- 
sire to let.Mr, Crane see for himself 
how things were retrogressing in Rus- 
Sia and his first attempts to gain per- 


trated. Finally, However, the -lesder 
of the Far Eastern Republic, fearing 
that to dény Mr. Crane this concession 


United States, where every effort was 
being made to obtain favorable regard 
for-the Chita Government, commiuni- 
cated directly with Lenin and en. his 
consent. -° 


Roubles at Au Price 
Mr. Crane prepared himse)f for his 
trip financially by buying 100,000,000 
‘A little later, he 
tye Dought them for. 
‘| before. he left Russia, for $1000. Print- 
‘ing paper money is oné of the few re-| 
maining industries | in Russid.: Mr. 


had protested and askeil why they 
should work whén other workingmen 
did not. They were finally told that if 
they would go on with the printing 
whtil 4'a’clock~in- the afternoon, they 
ecould\ have materials and print money 
|for themselves after that-hour.' © 
It is.absurd to call-it a working- 
men’s government. The workingmen | 


d | shérelore,- 


CAMPAIGN AIMED 


AT VACCINATIONS 


Speakers at Medical Liberty 
League Meeting Say That 
Time Is Ripe for the Unseat- 


ing of: Medical Aggression’ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SPRINGFIELD, Massachusetts 
An active legislative campaign against 
compulsory vaccination was started 
by the Medical Liberty League with a 
public meeting in Springfield last 
night. That’ the time is ripe for:a 
popular rising against atitocratic con- 


-_o 


trol of public health as administered | 


by a few was stressed throughout 


the. meeting. Besides members of the 
league, supporters of the league’s pur- 
poses were in attendance from many 
near-by places. 

Henry D. Nunn, general counsel of 
the league, in opening the meeting, 
declared that the time had come when 
the: opponents of medical aggression 
in Massachusetts must. show their 
voting ‘strength which, he said, had 
been heretofore very much under- 
estimated. He said that the friends of 
medical libertvy_and lovers of fair play 
generally everywhere in the State 
should be aroused by the statement of 
Dr. Samuel B. Woodward,\ chairman 
of the committee on’ state and na- 
tional legislation of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, recently published in 
the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, which, he asserted, -clearly 
showed that, for years, there could 
have been no fair hearing of the ques- 
tion vaccination by the joint Public 
Héal Cormittee of the General 
Court. . 

It was not surprising, Mr. Nunn 
said, to the medical liberty forces that 
the small professional group working 
for vaccination\should have done their 
utmost to control the appointments to 
the important committee on = public 
health,. but they were very much spr- 
prised that Dr. Woodward should 
openly confess that they had not only 
attempted to control the committee, 
but that they had regularly succeeded 
in doing so. 

The speaker quoted what he char- 
acterized as “Dr. Woodward's confes- 
sien,” in part, as follows: 

“The se-called va¢cination bills are, 
in common. With ‘most health bills, 
referred to the Committee don Public 
Health, and the composition of this 
committee is of the utmost importance, 
for the. Legislature is naturally prome 
to follow. its recommentations. It is, 
ant to-géet° in touch} 
with the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House, in whose 
hands the appointments ‘to this, as to 
every, committee lie, and this, during 
my three (‘years as your president, I 
Always: did, finding understanding .and 
cooperation in-my endeavor to have 
men with medically sane minds, the 
majority appointees. . The reason for 
this ‘codperation was not, however, | 
always 1 desire for the improvement 
of health conditions in the Common- 
wealth. ” 

-C.* Augustus "Norwood of Boston, a 


WARNING GIVEN THAT EFFORT TO FORCE 
SHANTUNG QUESTION BEFORE PLENARY 
SESSION NOW WOULD PROVE DISASTROUS 


Senator Underwood, Supported by Senator Lodge, Declares 
Settlement of Dispute by Agreement Between China 
and Japan Is Approaching, and. That Interference 
-Should Not Be Attempted— Versailles Treaty Cited 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE © 


“It has been clearly shown in Wash- 
ington that the Old“ World powers 
look forward to the time when they, 
will gladly trust the countries of the 
Pacific to manage their own affairs, 
that the countries of the Pacific are 
learning to trust each other and to 
deserve to be so trusted.”—Alexander 
Hume Ford of Honolulu. 

“I should, of course, say without 
hesitation that to regulate our actions 
in time of peace is more important 
than to lay down regulations to gov- 
ern the conduct of war.’’—Arthur 
James Balfour. 

“The United States has learned how - 
to work well with Britain, and with 
the Irish question settled there are 
possibilities of even greater cooper- 
ation.”—James G. McDonald, chair- 
man of the Foreign Policy Association 
of the United States. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


/ 


—~Declaring the Shantung question is 


approaching a satisfactory settlement 
between China and Japan, Oscar W. 
Underwood (D.), Senator from Ala- 
bama, one of the American delegates 
to the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, warned the Senate yester- 
day during debate on that contro- 
versy that any attempt to bring it now 
before a plenary session in order to 
force somebody’s hand “would be like 
throwing a monkey wrench into a 
piece of machinery—that may affect 


ithe world very seriously.” 


Supported in his statement by Henry 
Cabot Lodge (R.), Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, as,another of the Ameri- 
can delegates, "Mr. Underwood’ stated 
definitely to the Senate that the Shan- 
tung question is one for settlement 
by China and Japan and “cannot be 
taken up directly in the arms Confer- 
ence.” Both admitted the Shantung 
question is delaying the sessions. 

Both of the American delegates em- 
phasized the fact that the Conference 
cannot take up the Shantung question, 
because seven of the powers sitting at 
the Conference table are signers of 
the Treaty of Versailles, pledged to 
suppore the claim of Japan, and would 
be obliged to adhere to their agree- 
ments in regard to Shantune, Even if 
thé quéstion were prought before the 
‘League ,of Nations, it was pointed out 
by Hiram W. Johnson (R.), Senator 
from California, the signatory powers 
“could not' do any more than they 
could now.” 


| Inquiry Proposed ° 


Debate on the controversy was pre- 
Lcipitated by Thomas J. Walsh (D.), 
Senator from Montana, who offered a 
resolution calling on the President 
to inform the Senate regarding ~~ 
taken by the Conference to settle the 
The resolution 


tween Japan and China, because they 
have already committed themselves by 
treaty. 

Direct Action Impossible _ 

“It cannot be taken up directly in 
the Conference. Although the Ameri- 
can Goxernment is not directly con- 
cerned and cannot be directly con- 
cerned in that controversy, the good 


‘| offices of our government have been 
| exerted and the earnest desire of the 


American delegates to the Conference 
i been constantly manifested in 
avor of working out an agreement by 
which the sovereignty of Shantung 
shall be returned to the Republic of _ 
China, and the territorial integrity 
preserved. 

“A settlement has not been reached. 
A settlement now is approaching very 
close to the end, and from the informa- 
tion I have I am hopeful that at a very 
early date a satisfactory settlement 
will be arrived at. 

“As to the resolution, of course 
there can be no objection to calling 
on the President for the facts. On the 
other hand, the facts as existing to- 
day outside of those recited in the 
resolution, which are historically cor- 
rect, are resting in a negotiation be- 
tween the Republic of China and the 
Empire of Japan. I say this only be- 
cause I am heartily in accord with 
the desire and sentiment expressed 
in the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Montana. I know that his 
purpose is to aid in accomplishing a 
result that will be beneficial to the 
Republic of China; and as I probably 
shall not be here in the morning when 
the resolution*comes up for discus- 
sion, I wagted to make clear my at- 
titude and the attitude of the Amer- 
ican delegation so far as this propposi- 
tion is concerned.” 


Resolution Explained i 

Senator Walsh, saying he did not 
desire protractéd discussion, as he 
knew how this was likely to compli- 
cate matters, pointed out that it was 
currently reported the Conference is 
about to break up. He also pointed 
out that it had.formulated the four- 
power treaty: “which requires the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to 
participate in the adjustment and set- 
tlement of any of these controversies 
“which unhappily exist between power- 
ful nations in the Orient and which 
might lead to war involving the insu- 
lar possessions or dominions of any of 
the powers. 

“I am very happy to be assured by 
the Senator from Alabama that there 
is an immediate prospect of these be- 
ing amicably adjusted; but it can be 
very well understood that there will 
be great hesitancy on the part of the 


| 


hould be mani- 4 os "h Shantun uestion. 
“Morocco, the bulk; precious friendship 5 m have nothing to do’ with it. They have siember of the executive committee of * ee Senate in ratifying a treaty which 


[ste oreo gin the city 32 owned} 
by \Frenc ‘Latterly Span- 
\iards | have. mtg sage ot he extensively, 
1 with a view sto sttehgthening their 
| claim to have a Sod oy to Oe future} 


§ eproposele is ona 4 
: fag’ rr Sony oaterence 
: between r n, 
France-and a spain Fath. sQ far not’ re-. 
; aultey 8 in anything definite. It is | 
| dératood nak te it has proved inipossth ¢ 
j to decide on a meeting place, and: 
| moréover France has made sbreyoast, 
.| which British ‘authorities feel. sure. 
would not form a useful basis of 
negotiations with the * ‘Spanish Gov- | 
‘ernment. - | 
Without implying=that ‘a deadlock 
has taken place, or that it would. be 
impossible: for -the three powers to 
come to * pepreemnees on the future of 
Tangie ‘is -proposed in certain 
circles AY bat the ‘mafter should ‘be re- 
ferred ta the jurisdiction of the League 
of Natidng, thereby avoiding the fric- 
tion that might otherwise occur. — 
In light of the French’ attitude on 
the submarine question at Washing- 
‘'ton and.the emphasis laid on the im- 
| portance ‘of having large numbers of 
black troops available forthe French 
Army, the desirability from the French 
viewpoint of @ corridor through to the 
Mediterranean from French Morocco 
and striking the coast at such an ne! 
cellént port as Tangier is obvious. — 
The Morotcan coast is dificult. The 
French seaboard on the Mediterra+ 
nean, east of the Spanish zone, is neg: | 
ligible, while on the Atlantit, Mogador 
and Agadir, the two chief ports in 
French Morecco are sheltered but-as 
a rule vessels cannot approach’ nearer) | 
to the coast than 1% to 2\miles. El- 
‘Araish is by far the best natural har- 
| bor on the Atlantic, but this lies ‘with- 


‘in the ‘Spanish wong. southwest of 
Tangier. 7 


This northern Africa has 
‘been a we ! 


+| unfortunate nature. 
‘clare: “The new. French “Premier 


o-| carry ‘out reparations 


fested in less deep distoncerting 
Ways. 


Marshal: Petain’ $ Post 
. on the other hand, “Bre Noufelle, ‘3 
| organ. ef the Radicals, -rebukes him 
for his attitude of the savior who 
is to. pull back the countty from the | 
- | edge. ‘of the precipice to- which the. 
gies ahd preceding Frefich Govern- 
have pushed it. Such @ pose 
is ie di sagreeable for the French Govern- 
thent and for the Allies, But, it con- 
tinues, Mr. Poincaré appears fo be 
demanding more than he will in 
reality demand. There is fear that | 
this methods will create about France 
}an atmosphere of. distrust. ff 
One. iftternal matter that: may ‘here. 
after constitute a danger for the’ min- 
istry is the appointment 6f ‘Marshal 
Petain toa poagt from which he can 
‘eéntrol the acts of the War Minister, | 
Andrew Maginot. The suggestion ‘is 


“| that the Marshal may be thrown. into 


the political arena. Even Andrew 
Lefévre protested, and Mr. Poincaré 
was visibly disconcerned and prom- 
ised. to put the matter right. - 
‘,He thus, according to critics, 
showed a certain suppleness of spirit 
that he may well show in larger qués- 
tions. + A’ shrewd - political judge 
predicts, that either the Poincaré 
Ministry ill collapse in two ménths 
over'| ‘Genoa or will last two years. 


“Mr Poincaré’ on‘ the- Warpath” 
Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireléss 

BERLIN, Germany (Friday)—Ray- 
mond Poincaré’s speech on Thursday 
in the French Chanrber of Deputies | 
has made a most unfavorable impres- 
sion here. Even the Liberal and 


} Socialist: newspapers admit that his 


| ref to Germany were of a. most 
“Vorwirts”. dé- 


sees nothing ‘but’-war which is over, 


n | alliances which he wants and France’s 


f ‘cere which he is deter- 


prove to the world that any failure to 
is: due 


pledges 
“will on her part but. to 


‘went to hear it one evening and that 


\jany thought of recognizing the pres- 
Jent Russian Government as long as 


Stupidness 
a] was never more dangeréus fér Ger- 


committee 
work and the present leaders were 
many than ati present, and it ‘must |/1 "The Rué he 


been betrayed, Mr. Crane asserted. 

Moreover it is not Russian Govern-| 
ment.. The Russians are bitterly op- 7 
osed to it and are merely waiting 
| aintil they can be delivered. . Asked 
| how it was possible, if that were true, 
ifor the Bolshévists to retain power, 80 
|Jong, Mr. Crane déclared that it. was 
through sheer terrorism. The terror-} 
ist committee, euphemiously dubbed 
counter revolutionary committee. by 
the Soviet Government, fobs and mitr-, 
ders.at will. The government hds the 
army and the organization left over in| 
large part from the Germans. en 
who would have opposed the Bolshe- 
vist ‘have been driven out of the coun- 
try. No one dares move for, at the 
} least indication, he is taken and is no 
more heard df.. 


College Has No Facilities , 
Mr. Crane -told of investigations 
which he undertook, some for himself, 
and some in response to thé request 
of ‘persons in Peking. In one casé lie 
found a:family of five little children, 
the father. gone and the mother killed 
the week before. In Moscow, it was 
difficult to find his old friends. - One 
dare not go in hy the front dogr; that 
is_a sign of bourgeoisie and subjects 
the offender fo peril. The back door- 
ways are littered with unremoved rub- 
‘bish and all names are oblitérated. He 
found an old friend finally, a com- 
poser of church music, who told him 
that he had composed a liturgy. He 


night the composer was taken. He 
had a similar experience with -an 

‘artist in Petrograd.. 

Having heard that the Bolsheviki 
Were striving to provide education he 
went to the great University at Tomsk. | 
There were thousands of young men 
and women seeking education, re 
there were no facilities and the 
fessor with whom: he talked said 
they knew nothing that had Nappened: 
within four years. 

Mr..Crane emphatically deno ced 


the terrorist remained at 


blow if it ‘were done. As for 
kes sned nan 


trade,| . 
be helped, wee | Now eau 


thé Medical Liberty League, also ad- 
a the meeting relative to some 
ot his own experiences when he was 
a minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Public Health. He 
tioped the time would speedily come 
when fair-minded physicians 0 “the 
»State would declare their independ- 


ge of a small group which assumes 


to speak for the entire profession and 
which tends to penalize. the free ex- 
pression of opinion. 


CML 
) MR. HAYES TO SERVE FULL YEAR 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—W. H. Hays, Postmaster-General, 
announced yesterday sAhat his resig- 
nation from the Cabinet would be 
dated as effective March 4 in order 
that his term of service in the Cabinet 
may include one complete year. 


went over, and probably will be called 
up today. 

“The attitude of the American dele- 
gates at this Conference,” explained 
Sehator Underwood, “has been exactly 
in accord with the representations 
made by the government of President 
Wilson and the government of Presi- 
dent Harding. The question has not 
been directly before the Conference, 
and manifestly’ it cannot come before 
the Conference until it is settled be- 
tween the governments of China and 
Japan, because seven of the powers 
‘sitting in the Conference are signa- 
‘tory to the Treaty of Versailles, and, 
of course, cannot deny the conclusions 
reached in that Treaty with reference 
to this territory until an agreement 
is reached between China and Japan. 

“Therefore, seven of the powers are 
unable to discuss the question as be- 
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would involve us in any way with the 
controversies that even now arise, and 
if they cannot be settled at the present 
time it would seem rather hopeless to 
look for a settlement of them at some 
‘future time when the powers shall as- 
semble in accordance with the aor 
sions of the four-power pact.” 

Senator Underwood said he realized 
that if the Shantung question was set~ 
tled it would have a very favorable ef- 
fect on the other treaties, both in the 
country and in the Senate, and “that 
it would be regarded undoubtedly as 
unfortunate if the Conference were to 
adjourn without a settlement of this 
problem.” 

“The Senator from Alaba said 
Senator Lodge, “has explained very 
fully and very accurately the exact 
situation. I only wanted to say this 
in addition: The attention of the 
American delegation and of the Con- 
ference has been given to China and 
the questions involving China from 
the beginning, and the members of 
the Conference have been working on 
that in committee very steadily. Reso- 
lutions have been adopted and many 
points accepted affecting China, which 
will be extremely helpful to her, and 
those resolutions in regard to the in- 
tegrity of China, both administrative 
and political, undoubted!y will be em- 
bodied in a treaty that will come be- 
fore the Senate for ratification.’ 


a> 
, 


: Settlement First Aim 


Senator Lodge declared that the 


American delegates had nothing “ 
to heart” than settlement of the Shan- 


tung question, since “it is the Shan- 
tung question which has caused most 
of the delay and which we all find so 
unsatisfactory.” He added that he 
hoped “we shall know very soon what 
we may expect from the negotiations 
between China and Japan.” 

“Is the one insuperable obstacle to 
consideration by the Conference of 
the Shantung question, for instance, 
the Versailles Treaty?” asked Senator 
Johnson. 

“The insuperable obstacle of taking 


more 


-| the Shantung question before the Con- 


ference is the fact that seven of the 
powers are already bound by the 
settlement at Versailles,” replied Mr. 
Lodge. “Nothing would be done if it 
went before the Conference.” 

“Does that apply to every determi- 
nation that may have been made in 
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, but antinated by the sinlcere de- 
side to see China develop and main- 
tain for herself an effective and stable 
goverhment, alike in her own interest 
and in *he general interests’ of trade; 

“And, Being inspired by the spirit 


of this Conference, whose aim is to| 
| reduce, thro 
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mament, the enormous disbursements 
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er part of the encumbrance upon en- 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor | 
Japan's strangle hold on Peking 


Shaded portion indicates territory in 
China’ which is now under. Japanese con- 
trol. Map shows the strategic importance 
of the Chinese lines of communication. 


immediate and effective steps may be 
taken by the Chinese Government to 
reduce the aforesaid: military viprees 
and expenditures.’ 7 


Resolution Is Urged 

Sir Robert Borden carefully eluci-- 
dated the reasons for. adppting such 
resolutions, speaking in part as 
follows: ° — : 

“The resolution was inspired by a 
sincere and earnest desire to aid the 
purpose of the Chinese’ people in. es- 
tablishing stable government and in 
freeing the country from the incubus 
of excessive militarism. The appoint- 
ment of military governors for the 
provinces, which .was initiated shortly, 
after the inception of the Republic, by 
the then President, Yuan Shih-kai, has 
had an unfortunate effect and opera- 
tion. The power of these governors 
has increased to.such an extent that 
the centfal government. at’ Peking 
exercises very little control over a 


i* 


military governors have become mili- 
tary dictators within their respective 
provinces or. spheres of influence. 
This’ system has continued in force; 
for several years, although it. is en- 


tirely alien to the habits and tradi-| 


tions of the Chinese. people. . Up. to 
the present there has been an. unfor-_ 
tunate lack of buch organizing capac-| 
ity as would establish a strong and 
stable central government, and bring 
the country ‘once more under its ef- 
fective direction and control, For such 
a purpose the provision of great. rev- 
enues or the placing of large funds at 
the disposal of a weak administration 
is.not of itself: effective. So long as 
the: military governors retain. their 
present dominating authority and in- 
fluence, such: fihancial resources 
would probably be absorbed to a very 
large extent by these military chiefs 
instead of being employed to cut down 
their power. 


Waste of Revenues © 

“Pxact accuracy in any statistics of 
military forces and expenditure in 
China at ‘the present time cannot be 
expected; but reasonable estimates 


arms’ at not less than 1,000,000; at 
least the pay roll probably includes 
that number. It. is confidently 
asserted that more than half of the 
total revenues of the country are em- 


They have not béen raised for the de- 
fense of the country against outside 
aggression; on the contrary, they are 


~ 
- 


civil war. 

“The forces enlisted under the vari- 
ous military chieftains are said to re- 
gard their military duties as entirely 
occupational, and it is believed that 
they would be quite ready to accept 
employment in the construction of 
railways, highways, and otherwise, 
provided the arrears in their pay were 
made good. - 

“The weakness, and indeed, the im- 


potency, of the central government, 
so fat as a great portion of the coun- 
try is concerned, must necessarily be 
a matter’ of concern to the other 
powers. The Chinese people have de- 


veloped a civilization which, in 
some of its characteristics, affords a 


ha period Of transition from 
utocratic rule of. an ancient 
to the: development of ad- 
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of nations. - - External beneficent in 
fluences may aid, but in the end the 
Chinese\. people must “work out their | 
own political wont ; 


Resolves Benefit Japan 


Baron Shidehara Says’ China” s ‘‘Open 
Door” Will Now Become a Fact 


Special t6 The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Washington News Officé 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia: 
—In his first statement to the press 
on the work of the Conference, Baron 
Shidehara, Japanese ,Ambassador to 


|the United States, and one of the prin- 


ctpal Japanese delegates, declared last 


night that resolutions providing for 


equal opportunity for all nations in 
China would for the future make the 
“open door” an actuality instead of a 
model. 

Baron Shidehara asserted that the 
resolutions were such as to compel 
the publication of all agreements and: 


jthat this in itself would prevent the 


scramble for concessions and im- 
proper contracts that were frequently 
entered into,in-the past. He added 
that ‘Japan has no objection whatever 
to the publication of such ‘contracts 
and that the only difficulty at the 
moment is the practical. one of 
whether or not the government has 
the authority’ to compel the publica- 
tion of agreements entered into with 
China by Japanese nationals. 

The statement of the Japanese Am- 
bassador in connection with the “open 
door” resolutions was as follows: 

“Japan is not only satisfied with 
but has. welcomed the series of reso- 
lutions before the Conference for the 
improvément of conditions in China. 
Apart from sentiment, it is directly to 
Japan’s interest to associate herself 
with the powers in agreements tend- 
ing to stabilize China’s domestic as 
well as her foreign relations. 


Costly Competition Removed 


“The record of scramble and com- 

petition in China in the past has been 
costly to Japan.. Japan cannot fail to 
be benefited as well as China and by 
regulating and making public '‘estab- 
lished rights in the future the danger- 
ous system of seeking improper ad~ 
vantages: will be terminated. 
) “China without danger to her for- 
eigh relations will relieve Japan of 
much anxiety and a progressive China 
will have more raw material with. 
which to supply Japan’s'industries and- 
a greater purchasing power’ for Jap- 
anese products. As Secretary Hughes 
said in the committee, the resolutions 
will make the ‘open door’ a fact in- 
stead of'a model. All this is apart from 
the fact that Japan’s foreign policy is 
one of getting accord among the 
powers.” 

Baron Shidehara’s optimistic state- 
ment on the effect of the “open door” 
resolutions. is regarded as to some ex- 
tent an answer to the vigorous criti- 
cism launched from several quarters 
in the past 48 hours.on account of 
failure of the Far Eagt Committee to 
adopt the fourth of the Hugheg reso- 
lutions, which wduld compel agree- 
ments. of the past to come up before 
the Board of Reference wherever it 
was claimed that. these’ were incon- 
sistent with the terms of the present 
resolutions, 

Whether the American delegation’ 
will attempt to get a clause similar to 
the one dropped into the expected res- 
olution on “existing commitments” is 
doubtful. In such a move, however, 
it is clearly indicated that Great Brit- 
ain and Italy -would stand with the 
American delegation. i 


Optimistic Note Sounded 


Baron Shidehara, after discussing 
“open door” , regulations, touched on 
the question of Shantung, declaring 
that satisfactory progress had’ been. 
made toward a settlement. He ad- 
mitted, however, in’ answer to ques- 
tions, that all the agreements with the 
exception of that providing for the 
withdrawal of troops would fail unless 


; the Shantung railroad controversy was 


satisfactorily adjusted, this being the 
| Sine qua non of an agreement. 

No further instructions, he declared, 
had been received from Tokyo. It was 
stated in Chinese quarters yesterday 
that Peking is, standing ‘firm for. the 
adoption of the Chinese proposal for a 
settlement. It looks now.as: if the ap- 
prehension ‘of Tokyo possibly forcing 
the hand of the new Chinese Cabinet 
has- evaporated. 

The members of all the delegations 
are confident that a ‘settlement on. the 
railroad is forthcoming.. More than 
this, the. belief is gaining ground that 
the Japanese must make the move for 
further concessions. In the last anal- 
|ysis, it is believed that if China 
stands pat for complete control of the 
railroad Japan must sound a _ retreat 
along the whole line, as to do other- 
wise would injure the nine-power Far 
Eastern treaties. 
¢ Public sentiment, as reflected in the 
debate’ in the Uhited States Senate 
yesterday when Oscar Underwood and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, two members’ of 
the American delegation, gave assur- 
ance of a solution satisfactory to’ the 
American people is also expected to 
affect: the attitude with which the 
| Japanese delegation will approach this 
final phase of the Shantung oe 


‘LW. W. BLAMED FOR™ 
TROUBLE: IN MINES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Western News Office 


TERRE HAUTE, Indiana—A ficeleee 
mittee appointed by John Hessler, 
-president of District No. 11,. United 
Mine Workers of America, ‘to’ study 


f 


| conditions in the Kansas coal fields, 
owe lo grarey that Alexander Howat’s 


“rump “rump” coal ‘miners’ unions of: Kansas 


Inflation Traced 


‘the beginning of this period would not 


_|in agriculture... The commission finds 
1e| that there ts a gap. 


FEDERAL BANKING 
- SYSTEM CRITICIZED 


Rust of. Joint ‘Commision 
of Agricultural’ Inquiry, —in 
Its Report, Finds Farmers| 
Suffered by. Credit Inflation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office . 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
——-The farmers of.the country are ex- 
periencing’ serious difficulty in paying 
the debts incurred in producing 1920 
crops and in securing credit necessar¥ 
for new production because of, credit 
restrictions and: limitations of the past 
18 months, for which the Federal Re- 


because the banking machinery is 
not adapted ' t6 agricultural require- 
ments, This is the finding of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
as the result of testimony given be- 
fore it last summer by John Skelton 
Williams, former Comptroller of the 
Currency, in which’ he attacked the 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and by W. P. G: Harding, governor of 
the board, and Benjamin Strong, gov- 
ernor of the New York Reserve Bank, 
who denied his mays oh of maladmin- 
istration. 

The findings of the commission, as 
embodied in the second part of, its 
complete report published yesterday 
and dealing with the national banking 


tain contentions of Mr. Williams and 
other critics of the Federal Reserve 
Board, namely, that the board should 
have attempted to restrict dangerous 
inflation in the early part of 1919 by 
sharp advances of discount rates, and 
that it could later have prevented: 
severe losses by agriculture and in- 
dustry ‘from forced sales by adopting 
a more liberal policy in the latter part 
of 1920, thus checking somewhat the 
dangerously sudden deflation process. 


The indictment.of the Federal Re- 
serve Board states in brief the. belief 
of the commission that had discount 
‘rates been raised by the federal re- 
serve banks promptly. and progres- 
sively beginning with the spring of 
1919; much of the inflation,.expansion, 
speculation, -and extravagance, which 
characterized the following 12 months 
or more might have been greatly: re- 
tarded, if not wholly: prevented., 
“Loans and discounts of. member 
banks and of federal reserve -banks,”, 
continues the report, “continued to ex- 
pand in spite of the policy of direct 
remonstrance and repeated warnings 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
federal .reserve ‘banks.. Yet no action 
in the ‘direction of* restriction of ex- 
pansion, inflation and speculation by 
increases in discount rates was taken 
by the federal reserve banks or the 
Federal Reserve Board until December, 
1919, when slight advances were made. 
Sharp ‘advances in discount rates at 


only have’ served as a warning to 
banks and thelr customers, but also 
would have served to check the forces, 
both economic and psychological, that 
were combining to produce an era of 
expansion, inflation,. speculation; ex- 
travagance and high prices. unparal- 
léled in the history of this country or 
perhaps in any other.”’ \ 

‘\ Similarly, the policy of high discount 
rates: and restricted credit adopted 
during” the deflation and. liquidation 
period of 1920-21 is termed “unwise.” 


Hardships, Endured 


“Whatever .may be said in vaneort 
of the policy adopted by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the federal reserve 
banks from the standpoint. of its wis- 
dom and necessity,-in the light also 
of the psychological and economic fac- 
tors which it was necessary: to: con- 
sider‘in determining it, it is evident 
that the application of the policy in 
the rural sections of,the country re- 
suited in great hardship and distress, 
‘and gontributed to: some results eco- 
nqmically undesirable,” according to 
the report of. the commission.. 


“In the general pressure of the proc- 
esses of liquidation, sales were com- 
pelled where a wiser and more dis- 
criminating policy would have .sug- 


less disastrous sale could be effected.” 

The commission brands as _ false, 
however, charges made before it to 
the effect that dt the time df greatest 
need for agricultural credit, money 
was drawn to the New York Reserve 
Bank at the expense of banks in other 
districts and was used for speculative 
purposes. - 

“Beginning with November, 1919, 
and.continuously throughout 1920 and 
the first half of -1921, the loans of 
New York banks made on the stock 
exchange for out-of-town correspond- 
ents, as well as the balances: of 
country banks with New York banks, 
continuously declined, and an exam- 
ination of the clearings of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank ,of New York 
through the gold settlement: fund} 
shows a continuous flow of money. 
from the Federal Reserve. Bank of 
New York to other federal reserve 
banks during this period,” says the; 
‘commission, “The very great de- 
mands for’ money by industry and 
agriculture resulted in -withdrawal of 
funds from'New York, causing higher |. 
interest rates instead of the demands 
of the stock exchange resulting in'the}- 
withdrawal of funds fron the ‘banks. 
serving industry and agriculture.” 


‘Remedies Proposed - 
The report of the commission also 


nancial and credit machinery to adapt 
it to the needs of agriculture, the lack 


tributing cause to the present crisis 


-short and 
long-time credit furnished ‘by existing. 
‘agencies which should be filled. in 
|gome way, preferably by adaptation of- 
exis banking to furnish 


serve Board js partially to blame, and} 


and financial; resources, support cér-| 


‘deals with ‘what. is declared to be the | 
much-needed; revision pf existing fi-| 


of which is given as an important con- 


payment epee cut of the Nicucoade 
of’the farm. This means a credit run- 
ning from six months to three years, 
depending upon the character of the 
eommodities to be produced and mar- 


- | keted. 


The commission proposes to meet 
these requirements by authorizing any 
IN| federal land bank through a separate 
department created in it under re- 
 strictions, limitations, conditions and 
regulations adopted by the Farm Loan 
Board to rediscount paper on’ which 
money has been advanced to or used 
by the farmer for agricultural pur- 
poses having a maturity of not less 
than ‘six months or more than three 
years at rates of discount to be fixed 
by the Farm Loan Board for any-na- 
tional bank, state bank, trust company, 
savings institution, or live-stock loan 
company. 


Women Farmers Invited 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Twenty-six women, identified with 
agricultural interests vbr with or-| 
ganizations whose work is interwoven | 
with the : production, distribution and 
marketing of foods, have been asked 
to participate ih ‘the national agricul- 
tural conference to be held in Wash- 
ington during the week beginning 
January 23. In making the announce- 
ment the Secretary: of Agriculture 

said: 

“Many: of the women own and oper- 
ate their own farms, running in 
some instances into the thousands of 
acres. 

“What part the farm home plays in 
the national policy will’ ‘be considered, 
the attention of the conference being 
directed to the farm home as a living 
place, the farm standard of living, 
rural housing, and the wife's gina 
ship in farming ends.” 


MISSION BOARD\LAUDS 
CHINESE RELIEF WORK 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor. 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—‘“An irvest- 
ment in international brotherhood un- 
paralled in the history of Oriental and 
Occidental relations” is thé way the 
Peking United’ International ‘Famine 
Relief, Committee: of. the Presbyterian 
Board of’ Foreign Missions describes 
the service rendered in..behalf of fam- 


various other countries. The records 
show that 583 persons:from 60 differ- 
ent organizations. participated ' ‘in' the 
work of relief of whom"375 gave: 5597 
weeks of time and the remainder about 
1642 weéeks, which amounted..to an 
equivalent of 140 persons working 
throughout the ‘year. | Many, it. says, 
.closed their desks, left school and4- 
college .and postponed the carrying 
out of their own plans: for the work. 
About 3000 Chinese, whose salaries 
were paid by otHer. countries, also 
participated init. -It, is.said that, mis-. 
sion executives performed remarkable 
service, even crippling their gown of- 
ganizations to maintain the - relief 
work, ¢ 

The Hapert adds. that: among: the 
economic benefits of the relief work 
are thousands of new, wells, hundreds 
of miles of néw roads, “miles of irriga- 
tion projects developed and river beds 
deepened, training in industrial arts, 
stoppage of. brigandage, breakdown of 


| profiteering .and reduction of market 


prices of grain by free distributio Q. 
The new crops about to be’ harvestec 
are said to be grown largely from SER 
grain epleapogs by he relief organ: - 


zations. 


MR. GALLIVAN ACCUSES 
- SHIPPING BOARD 


WASHINGTON, District of Colunibta 
—Charges were made in the House 
yesterday by: Representative Gallivan 
(D.), Massachusetts, that private: ship- 
building interests have the Shipping 
Board “by the throat,” and* ‘will’ not 
permit the Boston Navy..Yard to obtain 
the contract for ‘reconditioning’ ithe 
giant liner Leviathan, ‘despite ..as- 
surances which he said had been: given 
that the work. could be: done: ouere at 
a lower figure than elsewhere, 


: TRANSIT FUND xoTEs: 


~ 


‘gested carrying the borrower until af : Special to The Christian Science,Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 

‘NEW YORK, New York—Complying 
with the State Court of Appeals -deci- 
sion that the Transit’ Act is constitu- 
tional, the Board of: Estimate. yester- 
day voted to appropriate $571,000 for 
the Transit Commission. Members of 
the board attacked the court, the Gov- 
ernor ‘and the commission, and said 
they voted the appropriation against 
their own will, and only to comply 
with the decision. 


LIBERTY FAIR FINANCED 


The Philadelphia city council has 
voted a $5,000,000 contribution “and 
as much more as Tay be needed” to 
the proposed sesqui-centennial world’s 
‘fair in 1926 in celebration of the 150t1 
anniversary of he eceeperas indepen- 
dence. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania —} 


|INDIA’S POLITICAL 


OUTLOOK NOT CLEAR 


Recent Conference. at Bombay, 
\ Dominated by Mr. Gandhi, 
Made Demands Impossible for 
the Government to Accept 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday)—Press 
dispatches and official. communications 
from India all indicate a more confi- 
dent tone since the government took 
a firmer attitude in dealing with Ex- 
tremists. This is emphasized by the 
enthusiastic character of the reception 
by the public to the Prince of Wales 
at Madras and Bangalore, the latter 
of which he reached on Wednesday 
evening. 

No hartal materialized, as the 
prompt measures which were taken to 
combat Extremist violence dispelled 
the fears of the people that/they would 
‘be subject to molestation, and conse- 
|quently. they thronged the streets. 

The political situation is by no 
means clear however. The two chief 
difficulties, which miay result in trou- 
ble, are first, the fact that the pudget 
shows a large deficit and heavy taxa- 
tion will be necessary; second, the 
attitude: of England with ‘regard to 
Turkey as it affects.the 80,000,000 Mu- 
hammadans in India. This question is 
-purgent, and it is important that an 
agreement should be reached with An- 
gora and Greece so that a lasting 
peace may de established. 


Final Outcome in Doubt 


Meanwhile the turmoil of conflicting 
‘ideas manifested in the conference, 
the irresponsible resolutions and out- 
rageous demands by the Non-Coopera- 
tors, while the Moderates take little 
action, * makes ‘it difficult for ‘the 
authorities here:'tq express any definite 
Opinion as regards the jultimate out-. 
come. One thing , has become. fairly 
evident: that the recent political con- 
ference in Bombay, called at. the re- 
quest. of Pundit’ Malaviya, former 
president of the All-India Congress, 
has not met with the measure of suc- 
cess that might have been anticipated. 

‘From ‘first to last. Mahatma Gandhi 
dominated the meeting; and although 
Sir Sankaran Nair, 
twice threatened to vacate. the chair, 


tinuing to- adopt the. attitude of a 
dictator. ‘Finally: Sir Sankaran in- 
sisted. on resigning the chairmanship 
and left the.'conference, but the mem- 
bers, evidently swayed by Mr. Gandhi, 
passed resolutions which went, very 
far toward identitying the conference 
‘with the Extremist’ movement. 

, Sir Sankaran, who was at one time 
onthe Viceroy’s executive and later a 
member ‘of the India; Council, 
‘addressed 4 -letter to the press, in 


humiliation of the government. ‘His 
demands. for. the: evacuation. of Syria 


as a preliminary to a round table con- 


[such a conference impossible. 


Sir Sankaran says, “his movement will 
stand naked. in all its illegality and 
‘hideousness: It will be a fitting con- 
summation of @ policy which had its 
origin in the fatse promise of’ the at- 


1 { tainment of ‘swaraj’ within a yéar; a 
therefore’ 


statement: calculated-—and 


this did nat prevent Mr. ‘Gandhi con-. 


has.| « 
which he asserts that Mr. Gandhi does:| . 
not .want. peace and, is»bent on the |. 

-by the French.and of Egypt by. Britain |- 
ference ¢with the government makes | 


_ If Mr. Gandhi _proceéds with his} . 
| program of civil disobedience, “then,” |:. 


~- we 


of a dictator that it is theught some 
of the Assembly have gone over at 
least in. spirit to the ranks of the 
Non-Cooperators. 

Owing to this encouragement Mr. 
Gandhi, in demanding the release of 
political prisoners, has specifically 
mentioned the names of the notorious 
Ali brothers. There is still, hope that 
Mr. Gandhi will recognize the danger 
of encouraging, the laration of 
civil disobedience, which must result 
in. bringing the ignorant masses into 
direct conflict with govefnment forces. 
He has already postponed its com- 
mencement till: January * hand 


. ee 


PROFITEERING IN 
RENTS ALLEGED 


, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The Lock- 
wood committee is now investigating 
the charge that 10 landlords instigated 
three-fourths of the rent litigation in 
the largest residential district of the 
city. The charge was made by John 
P. Burns, chief clerk of the Municipal 
Court in this district. In his court 
25,000 tenants have deposited about 
$1,800,000, of which about . $1,350,000 
is alleged to have been paid to the 
10 landlords as,the result of 20,000 
suits brought by them. These were 
dispossess and rent increase suits. 

It was testified yesterday that com- | 
panies controlled by the same persons 
had transferred apartment houses 
among themselves several times with 
an increased price on each transfer. 
The implication. was that this was an- 
other factor contributing to —— 
prices. 


2 


RETAIL FOOD COSTS LOWER 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A decrease of 1 per,cent from No- 
vember 15 to December 15 in the retail 
cost of food to the average family 
was shown in statistics made. public: 
yesterday by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department , of Labor, 
based on prices of 43 articles of food 
reported for 51 ecities.. The cities 
showing a decrease:of 1 per cent or 
more included: Bostop, and Portland, 
Maine, 2 per cent; Bridgeport and 
Providence 1 per cent. 


JAPANESE EMIGRANTS WARNED. 


* WASHINGTON; District of Columbia 
—Japanese planning to emigrate have ' 


“where they are rweloiiase, ‘Yyather than 
to the United States or Australia, 
where they are disliked,” by Viscount | 
Takahashi, Premier of Japan, accord- 
ing to Japanese press reports received 
by the Commerce Department yes@r- 
day from the American vice-consul er 


Yokohama. 


made—to mislead the ignorant, masses, |.“ 


but which all its intelligent sup- 
porters must have known to be im- 
possible of attainment.” 

He goes on tb say that civil diso- 
bedience is necessarily bound to lead 
to bloodshed under existing civil and 
} political -conditions, 
out on an extensive scale, would 
drench the country in blood.” | At 
the same titne he does not hesitate to 
criticize the former’ Government «of 
India for the weakness of its policy, 
and the present Government for india 
for the continuation of that policy. 


Release of Prisoners — 
“There can be no excuse,” he says, 


| “now, that.the character and -conse- 
‘|}quences of the movement. (Non-Coop- 


erative} have become. apparent.”” 
Much interest centers on the manner 
in which members will vote on a reso- 
lution now before-the, National Assem- 
bly, which is sitting at Delhi. Al- 
though of an unofficial character the 
importance of the resolution lies in 


ernment of India to.terminate “repres- 
sive measures.” 

Should the resolution be carried, it 
will greatly increase Mr. Gandhi’s 
moral support besides placing the gov- 
ernment in a difficult position. The 
National Assembly consists almost 
| wholly of Moderates, but such has 
been Mr. Gandhi’s influence, to say 
nothing of the effect of the All-India 
Congress investing him with powers 


Is the best 
Garden 
Book we 
have ever 
ublished. 
ts 224 - 
large pages 
“show in | 
colors and 
by many photo-engravings the true 
.form of “the Vegetables and Flowers. 
offered. It also gives. expert cul- 
tural directions which will assure 
you a successful garden this year. 


‘It offers the best Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds: Lawn Grass and Ag- 
ricultural Seeds ; Garden 

Plants of all. kin 
newest Roses, 

re 


u - 
. including the 
lias Paced Pe- 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
this pudlication, . 


‘HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 


“and, if carried a 


the fact that it calls upon the Gov- 


If there is a boy to clothe, 
care is necessary. ’ 


You do not want shoddy, 
because shoddy is not as serv- 
iceable as all-wool. 


You do not want light, 
flimsy, poorly-made shoes, 
because they are not satisfac- 


tory. 


| 


You do not want trashy 
furnishings because they will 
not serve the best purpose. 


You take pride in your_ 
boy’s appearance, but you 
also count the cost. 


In other words, there is a 
happy medium that seems to 
fit most boys, and it finds 
adequate expression in the 
many things sss a by this 


; 


: store. 


Quality is a good word to 


| remember when you: buy for 


boys. | | 4s?) : 
It serves best and longest. 
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edge that the famous \ Crouchback 
monument is <t ene ‘int trusted to 
jhis hands, — 

_This fact has Hesently been hailed’ 
as a. “discovery.” “Discoveries” of 
this sort are cotstantly béing miade 
‘unobtrusively. The painting. on the 
Crouchback monument was known and. 
deseribed a hundted years ago, and all 
j that Mr. Tristram is doing is the clean- 
ae, up, and the further presérvation 
of it. 

_This monument is ‘one of three on 
the north side of the sacrarium, and 
}wag erected to Edmund Crouehback. 
The other two monuments of similar 
design are to his wife, Aveline, Coun- 
-tess Of Lancaster, and Aymeér -de 
Valence. It is. not definitely known 
when these were erected or by whom 
designed. Edmund Crouchback, Earl 
of Lancaster, Was the second son of 
Henry. III. ~ He was probably r‘ck- 
nanied for the Cross, or Crouch, as it 
was then called, which le adopted as 
his sign when he took the crusade vow 
in 1269. 

The painting, which is now slowly 
being made more apparent, is similar 
to that on the sedila and. probab!y 
done in the same manner, that is, a 
| coat of gesso placed over the whole 
surface, and the protecting parts, such 
as moldings and crockets, gilt or left) 
white. ahd decorated with little lines 
in red, as in the buttresses, The re- 
cumbent figure was, of course; made 
as much like life as possible. - The 
whole monument was a blaze of fine 
liyely color, and was one of the circle 
of royal monuments whith surrounds | 
the heart of the building, all of which, | 
no doubt; wére equally spléndid: On 
the’ Valence monument is’ to be seen | 
some fine Limoges‘ enamel, while that | 
of Richard II stil) has a considerable | 
amount of decoration, 

When the painting on the sedilia wa: : 
first discovered, in George IV’s reign. | 
the Crouchbatk monument seems to. 
have been touched up as well, and a 
thick oleaginoys varnish put over the. 
whole; which, while it has ‘had the | 
virtue of preserving the gesso and | 
color, has turned so dark as to make 
the . color. almost imperceptible. {t is| 
part of Mr. Tristram’s task to re-| 
move it.. Already béautiful foliage 
paintings in the spandrels and coats 
of arms on the moldings are ap- 
lparent. A distinct Hine about two feet 
from the top of the monument marks 
the restorations of finials, which would 
seem to be an.attempt to make good 
the mutilation of the monument in 
knocking off the originals for the! 

of obtaining room for a few 


'be regarded as a shade tree. It is, 


‘book, while his luncheon grows cold, | however, one of the most beautiful 
unheeded at. his elbow. In another | itrees in the world, not only for its 
corner three girls are chattering heed-| Majestic height but for its character- 
less of listeners. “Yes, I was at the | ist: c grace of poise, for the delicate 
ceilidh and I-had-a great time. Arrah,| lightness of its gray-green boughs, 
don’t be foolish ndw. Sure it is all one | slender, Jong, and gently tapering, and 
to me whether Michael was there or, for the vigorous charm of its silhou- 
not!” And now the doorway is dark-.| ette. <A single eucalyptus lifting its 
ened, and every one looks up as a new- | noble fronds of blue-green leaves 
comer enters. In some “wireless” way | against the intensely blue sky of Cali- 
the word goes around that it is a mem- | fornia makes an effect foreign and 
ber of Dail Eireann. He makes his/8trange, to be sure, but so vividly 
way to a table in the middle, and very | beautiful that it is never forgotten. All 
s800n 4 quick interchange of questions | that these trees need is a longér may 
ahd reply in Irish is heard. among us to mage them as much 

The waitress, dressed in Irish cos- ‘loved as the equally lovely American 
tume, comes forward, all smiles. She! elms of New England. 
is a native speaker from the west, and 
her fluency is overwhelming to those: 
who are still struggling with the rudi-: 
‘ments. of the Irish language. But she- 
is very painstaking with the humble, ; 
‘ahd repeats her question slowly if it; 
is not ynderstood. But woe betide you : 
if you pretend¢o more knowledge than 
you possess! She is quite equal to 
spelling a word “at” you, and putting 
you to shame before the company. 

A poet in a wide-brimmed hat and. 
fiowing cloak is sitting by the open! 
window, his whole aim in lifé at the 
moment appearing to be the consump-. 
Ption of home-made scones and Irish 
butter. His long slender fingérs lightly 
touch the jar of country flowers on 
the window sill and he transfers a 
little golden flower with a flourish to 
his buttonhole—an honored resting 
— truly. 


enc 
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ot a | Trinity College, poring over a text- 


up A ‘vighers thecwlegvent 
ig | Peal culture © in, the 
tan to’ devote one} 


ae ager chee of ‘cotisul- 
all tat here valtors will ‘be able to 


Wall, the sétts resound with wheels 
atid hoofs, and thé air is full of the 

noise of miachinéry and shouts. — 
Pail. at the week-end. all is stilled; 
through a gap betwetn the waréhouises 
fyou get accéss to a Janding stage | 
* |€where once was Pickle Herring}. 
} Stairs) and can gaze-tip and down the 
‘)Thames, and over at thé: Tower glint- 
‘ing .in the sunlight, and remember 
| that this soythern bank also has its 
placé in history. When London rose 
upon the northern shore, and for cén- 
. \turies, until it was embanked, all this 
-‘|south side of the Thames was marsh 
a oo one of Londonh’s main defenses. 
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mech yO a oh eta eeu, ‘ 
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vue at: Sec Saal | 


ak 8 for sale 
go bis interest,’ nti eobeeananrie. that ' this |. 
° | department will forma veritable book 
museum, . 
| ‘There will also be other dotlad ies 
Wine ae . | partments, ‘including an exhibition ¢ 
mm De rit dome | of: us book illustratérs and weet dagred oagetl 
| me ite even to! photography: which ‘will be su : 
and watch him!into tyo. perts; | the ‘app 
i part we pre- | | photography to, the graphic 
tor, th tographic section 
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Sale of Men's 
Furnishings 


efe' was a little colony in Saxon 
* | times: the Southwark, which -the Con-| 

Qtieror burned. Gradually the river) 
-1 Was walled back: Breat houses ap- 
peared -with gardens and . p'essure 
grounds where al? had been deserted. 

Battle Bridze Stairs commeinerate 
today. the Abbey endowed by William 
after .Hastings. Here on both banks 
of a ereek—now cylverted but. then 
, spanned by a rustic bridge—the, Abbot 
_|had his London House. 
| Tooley Street, a corruption of St. 
\Olave’s Street, marks another ecclesi- 
astical foundation:, the Prior of Lewes 
had a mansion here, and beside him 
was one belonging to the Abbot of St. 
Augystine’s Canterbury. These wealthy 
manors with their garden walks made 
‘the river’s edgé a very different place 
from thé grimy home of commerce that 
jt is today. By Battle Bridge is a little 
streét called Esglish.Greund, a name 
which no oné can explain for certain. 
Some conjectyre it was transplanted 
from the Abbot's Sussex home, the 
supposed site of Harold’s: final ‘stand, 
but moré ‘probably it was named by 
a pleasing fan¢y of the Sir:John Fals- 
tofte, who retired here after 40 years 
of war in France and was unimag- 
indbly different \from Sh peare’s 
portrait of-him. He lived just here 
in, the angie eta by Stotey Lane.: 

All outsidé the mano?ts was known 
fas Horselydown—open grazitg land 
ovicé the river was kept out, with here} 
and thére a settlement, the of 
which disappeared only a century ago. 
b seventt At Hatfield gee hee is a picture 

ri my ii be Db by Hofnagel of Horselydown r in 
néetings and fes-| up: rad nears i Bh Boon, wer | 60, cheettal scene with boats 
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, with com; 
t delight, ! an ge “of. 
pre dlias, would | wh the c 
e the eighth! jec 
one the ‘brush, which that is done in: pis ini all-the most | - 
hefc we had seen | civilized “nations and the moat advanced | 
yn the sweep’s back | in popular culture by means of books! 
‘ally. to and fro. | »ybtic libraries, réading ‘circles, secie- 
Reo us, UP IN| ties and od ai Ansti ns for’ the 
a printing and d n Of gd0d books; 
techrtical rial for lbraries; ‘books 
for ehildren and for the poopie: | oth | 
»|@ingle and in series; “libraries, ete.” 

_ Annexed:to this popular. culture de- 
ent will a section in which 
bibliog? ‘material’ of* the 

veriing, will be collected end buy coal dewnh on‘ the track ‘in thé 
exhibited. “The final section will ‘be/ freight yards for $8 a ton, but it w i 
that of thé technical exhibition of.the| cost you $10-to get it out here.” 
ie Sets, ~~ will be deyoted. tothe; One lady thought there was some- 
the techaical Siete thing lacking with the-bread and he 
aalis te niactinery and in the many replied like a flash, “We're going to 
dierent sreanie ‘processes. | wrap up dollar -dills with ft next 
of the genera}-and éxecu-| week,” * 
. lude ‘the names. of rl Ou “his. -attemipt toraispose- of a 
ishe , cake at andther hoitse the 
presséd a preference for her 
put its of 
‘things in “that the bak- 
#5 ‘ers Can't afford to,” His reply in cold 
j beint, seenis. Eidicalods : > “Well, we can 
de something that you would never 
ami abd Hoepli “of.” ee hat?” she asked 
i umérous ‘to ham ag sor Durin usly. “Turpentine!” But he car- 
period of the taix, t , ons vy fete it off with such an i 
r ie te ts. 7 ounce ~ hegre goth amb ee 
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buying downtown in the city and lie 
would come back. with “Yes, you can 
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The Friendly Glow 


EK have a policy; we 
solicit complaints from 
our patrons. Curiously, this, 


has resulted ima decreased. 


poses of Popul th t | 400 WASHINGTON STREET 
reason is tha 
ee a ‘di f ‘] 1 *The Old House with The Young Spirit” 
all of the ison fam y> BOSTON 
additional séats in a temporary gal-/ knowing of the company’s RE Re SO ee Pe 
lery for the-'coronation. : 
Carter, writing. in 1823, devétes aj attitude, strive harder than! .eR SRR 
=== | ever to perfect Edison service. | = 
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Special Appropriation Bill|_ 


iy tor The Christian Science Monitor 
usetts—That omis- 


| rn national budget, as sub- 


execu for carrying on| 


y purchases of forest lands 

n mountain slopes, as pro-- 

in the Weeks law of 1911, has 

| benefit in arpusing nation- 
uy port of constructive forestry 
. and adequate federal ap- 
is the conviction ex- 

id by 


" > en 4 


for the Protection of 
| Forests. 

| ain si forestry issues as em- 
Ls Be a : 
A, UF ye 


ntative of The Chris- 
Monitor, Mr. Ayres 
othe’ ‘bill now before Con- 
up for the’ budget 
The measure ‘provides 
pr “ of -$2,000,000 for the’ 
ending June 30, 1923, and 

cal year thereafter, up to 
cladin the year ending June 
, such sums as the Congress. 


yay Bi 
, Aeotty 


riate. This is for the 
carrying out the act of 
any state to cooperate 
Vitate or states, or ‘with 
Ot teed for the protection 
heds of navigable 

| to appoint a commission 
uisition of lands for the 
1g the navigability 


Be of 
fob ehtegeyg 
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wd hay 


> 


ari: g on the bill held by the Com- 

se On Agriculture, Mr. Ayres said, 
“re definite and strong sup- 

. ~ Joh _W. Weeks, Secretary of 


_ author of the original act and 
er ot ‘the National Forest Re- 
-Commission —§ established 
» law, appeared in favor of 
. Mr. Ayres declared-that 
need the bill’s passage are 


2») 30 
. Sei. 
j ee 


: to the bill introduced 
‘ King, Senator from 
i , ‘to transfer the Forest 
ic A the Department of Agri- 
> the Department of the In- 
Mr. A expressed the opinion 
th "crisis passed.” So con- 
tble was the opposition aroused 
| t th is measure it is felt that it 
ye “4p “Fea The American Farm 
‘Federation allied itself with 

s of the Forest Service, and 
ion from the far west 
bill . has - yitiated its 


tin the. nature of a retalia- 
@ is | é bil] introduced by 
Tinc epresentative from 
i "T L Papeasure would transfer 
x and divisions concerned 
“under the Department of 
the Bureau of 
“and the Cotmiitioner ‘of 
od Fisheries from the Depart- 
mi 1erce, and several offices 
ne Interior Department. 


al Park Bills ; 


er mean relate. to bias’ im- 
nt measures. Two national 
| in the State of Washington are 

tang the territory for ‘them 

ts present supervision by the 
‘as a forest reserve. A 

a perk in Arkansas: is also the 

of one bill. 

ation of $5@000 for a forest 
nent ‘station in the White 


| r nt: , with regard to the re- 
0 fa trip to sound out the at- 
ed i the continuation of 
‘ion under the Weeks 
asserted that he hac 

@ very firm and general 
in favor, chambers ‘of com- 
‘industrial organizations in 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 

| “other large cities; women’s 
na al associations and or- 
rned with research 

pted resolutions in favor 
pa: a paparbesire and con- 
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Philip W. Ayres, forester 


‘lestalation before Congress. 


Another seeks the. 


Maine, 18.5 and 1.6; Port- 


: Scranton, 16.6 and 
sed dealt, 18.5 and 2.3. 


BENEFIT DECLARED 


J hia Ww. Davis, F ormer Auden 
sador, Addressing New York 
‘Bar Association, Sees in 
i a es _ Peace, 


isola’ to The Christian Science Monitor 
_from its Eastern News Office. 


NEW YORK, New York—“When the 
hour of. calm reflection strikes, who 
will deny that the place of America 
is by the side of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, to which by 
example and- precept, she has been 
so. great a contributor?” asked John 
W. Davis, former Ambassador to Eng- 
land, in his president’s address hefore 


the New York State Bar Association 
; 


last night.: , 
After reviewing the history of the 


United States Supreme Court, whose. 
example and precept ,he believes is’ 


illustrated in the fruition of the per- 
manent court, Mr. Davis said: 

“At last a permanent court has 
‘appeared; the dream of the ages is 
fulfilled within our day; the nations 
have approved it, its judges have been 
selected, its labors are about, to begin. 
Future ages may well say of.us as 
they do those who witnessed the be- 
ginning of*the United States Supreme 
Court, that .we little appreciated the 
magnitude.of the event. | 


Record of the Bar 

“At least the record of the bar of 
the State of New York will stand. clear 
afd will furnish you and your suc- 
cessors just pride in the fact that he 


who was not only the first Chief Jus- 
tice, but first to negotiate a treaty of 
arbitration in the name ‘of the United 
States, came from your ranks; that 
the chairman of the delegation to the 
Second Hague Conference and the 
Secretary of State who sent him, were 
New York lawyers; -that the leading 
member of the committee of jurists 
who devised the plan: for the perma- 
nent court was once a New York 
lawyer;. and finally that a member 
of this bar, diplomatist, scholar, states- 
man and. jurist, has by ‘the’ suffrage 
of sovereign states been elevated, to a 
place on its bench. 

“One-year ago you evidenced your 
appreval of the plan by an appropriate 
resolution in which you recommended 
that suitable provision might be made 
to enable the United States to take 
part in the organization of the court 
and to be‘represented on its member-. 
ship. I take it you are of the same 
opinion still; nevertheless, the word 
of American cee ia ul remains still 
to be spoken! . 

“In ‘the light of all our past pro- 
fessions, how shall we explain our 
silence? Is it that we have come_to. 
disapproye or distrust the principle 
of judicial settlement’ of international 
disputes? Our whole history refutes 
it. Is it that we dislike permanency 
in a court created-fof the purpose? 
To those who so declare, let us reply, 
in the language of’ the prophet, ‘Ye 
have not.looked unto the Maker there- 
of; neither had respect unto him that 
fashioned it long ago.’ Or is it that we. 
wish for some mere fancy of our own 
to shatter all that has heen:done to 
bits, and then remold it nearer to our 
heart’s desire? Do we supinely wait 
for the coming of that impossible day 
‘which never-was on séa or land, when. 
a scheme can be devised to win uni- 
versal consent? | 


Warning Against Prejudice 


“het us speak plainly to one an- 
other. Discussions of the foreign re- 
lations of the Unitéd ‘States have. not 
only cut to the quick in the last three 
years; they have also! touched many 
onthe raw. Without design to.appor- 
tion either praise or. blame, is it not 
‘true that much thinking during that 
time has been colored ‘by prejudices 
and’ many utterances have ‘been’. in- 
spired by passion? Perhaps it is in- 
hérent in dethocracy that emotion. 
shall play a large .part in. popular 
decisions; but soon or late passion! 
and partisanship must have their day, 
and realism, the only realism that is 
lasting, realism inspired by great 
ideas and lofty purposes, realism rest- 
ing not alone on infinite reason, but 
on faith, must come into its own. For 
if we,.‘the fathers, have eaten sour 
grapes, let not our children’s teeth be 
thereby set on edge.” 

Mr. Davis said that no lesser place 
could.be assigned to the United. states 
Supreme Court than that given it by 

Washington as the “chief. pillar upon 
which the national government must 
rest,” the. “keystone of our political 
fabric:” “Then she continued: 

“Four long.and. bloody years of. 
fratricMal strife..warns us against 
over-confidence or boasting; but’ they 
only -prove that no barrier has yet 
been built- that can so withstand the 
full flood tide of ‘haman passion. Who 


ni ntiof us. would tear away. the break- 


ter because it ‘has n overleapt 
y. a single ‘storm? o would 
rather not ask prudent, nian to labor 
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YAK HERDSMEN ~ 
IN TIBET 


ciaiial for The ‘Christian etait iontior 


+ In early summer, ‘before the last 


'| trace of snow has disappeared from 
the high valleys,‘when a thousand 
rocky throats joyfully. shout again the 
spring song of the newly released tor- 
rent; when a mantle of emérald grass, 
jeweled with flowers, is beginning to 
spread itself over the naked ground, 
and to weave fresh patterns, in the 


‘downtrodden pastures which, stripped 


lately of their white blanket, lie for- 
lorn and brown under ‘the blue sky; 
| then the village herders take the yak 
up into the lofty alps, and for a brief 
season live a lovely life under «the 


¥ 
. ’ 


ge oey leans. adeinet the walla and a 
coil of hide rope in the far corner. 
We seat ourselves on a rug spread 
for us on the floor, thus avbdiding tle 
-|lmoke which fills the upper portion of 


the hut: and our host offers us of his. 


best.” His cattle supply him, with much 
of his food—butter and Milk and curd. 

But now it is time for the herder to 
‘go’ out. and eal] the yak home; they 
have wandered far up the slope dur- 


ing the day,,and-may be seen dotting. 


the mountain side above the’ little, 
are very sure footed, despite their 


glacier lake. which hangs below the 
pass. Taking down his long gas-pipe 
gun, he sets out, 

An hour later the yak begin to come 
in, moving slowly, nibbling as. they 


walk along. They are widely scat- 


tered, and the herder, with strange 


cries, whistles and threats, drives 
them gradually forward to the smail 


A 
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wind-swept passes. Not till the first 
autumn frosts warn them that the icy 
fingers of a Tibetan winter, reaching 
down, from the peaks, are about. to 
extend. their grasp’ till the whole 
mountain world lies silently in their 
grip, do they descend again to their 
Villages in the mellow valley, whither 
the bitterest winter’ ‘does not follow 
them. 

. On the green. alps, “where : ‘'some} 
chattering streant takes breathing’ 
space, and. fiows more gently ‘for a 
time, surrounded by a. tangle of flow- 
ering shrubs which in autumn ex- 


‘change their green dress for a livery 


of scarlet and orange, they build their 
meager huts. Sometimes they are of 
logs, a substantial protection against 
.the weather; more ‘generally they are 
of stones and sod, roughly. piled into 
four walls, -with a dark country-woven 
cloth for roof: ‘The: end. is stuffed up 
with branches, and ‘in- these drafty. 
hovels the herders spend’ the cool: 
summer nights from. twelve to fifteen 
thousand ‘feet above the sea; but thefr 
days are spent in the open. ' 
‘Every one knows, ofcourse, that the 
yak is found wild on. the~ northern 
deserts of Tibet, the great frozen; pla- 
teau speckled with salt lakes whicli 
is called the Chang Tang. . There he 
roams about im herds, or in, small 
bands, nibbling the ‘scanty herbage, 
drinking of the brackish or bitter 
‘water. ‘_He-.is a large-bodied beast, 
fierce of aspect with short fat legs, 
little eyes, and. horns, with which he 
is quite competent to defend Himself. 
But the two’ most characteristic fea- 


-| tures are the long hair, which on the 


flanks takes the- foria of a fringe 
sweeping the ground; and the heavy 
brush-like tail, which also sweeps ag 
ground. 


Tibet, both as beasts of burden, and | 
for the milk they yield. They differ 
little from “their,. wild forbears, save 
in ‘size; but while the original is a!- 
ways black in color, domesticated yak 
are generally in part white, or some- 
times altogether white. 

Let us then pay 4 visit to the herd- 
ers in their dark hut at:the head of 
the valley. As we approach, two 
enormots shaggy dogs, black all over. 
saye for a rusty red patch ° on the 
throat, rise up. in ‘their might, and 


woof! ' Theyshad been lying curled up 
asleep, at their posts, with, ah, eye! 
open and an ear cocked, for there are 
‘leopards and perhaps beats apr wl; 
no doubt they wéne aware of our ap- 
proach long before we noticed them, 
and seeing; the saplings bend under 
their, struggles as they leap toward. 
us, thankful are. we that they‘ are 
well tied up aiid that the ropes are 
strong! 


the hut and chidés them; then, seeing 
us, a smile lights’ up the face of the 
hospitable herder, ‘who, | putting out-his 


his hands, invites us into his humble 
dwelling place: .We stoop, therefore, 
not without a sidelong glance of ap- 
prehension at those alarming . dogs, 
who, however, have already resumed a 
semblance of sleep, and enter. 
It is almost dark inside, and at first 
can.see nothing, though the wind 
whistles through .a score of cracks 
and crannies. But our_eyes, now 
growing accustomed to the ‘gloom, and | 
our host’ blowing at the embers of a 
fire’ in the middle of the earthen floor, 
we are able to’ make out the simple 


\}furnishings. Along one side a few 
boards, raised a foot off the ground, 


serve as a bed; a bundle of skins form 
| Tn Prag go> corners 


e} is drawn, and spuhibe Snax covtgh | 
ng pot and ponte on. qm 


Domestic’ yak are in’ use all over 


the ravine rings with their deep woof YY 


At the noisé a figure emerges from |}, 


tongue in sign.of peace, ‘and spreading 


sasifrages, ovlitians and many ‘more. 
wers, too, line the stréam. High 
above are the white peaks, far below 
the dark forests; and over this chaotic 
jumble of bent and shattered rock 
ranges, the turquoise sky fits like a lid. 
_ Domestic yak, as has been stated, 
are much used in Tibet for transport. 
They are very slow beasts, but are use- 
ful at high altitudes, being well ‘pro- 
tected against.cold, and able to plough 
their. way through snow more easily 
than Can ‘ponies or mules. jAlso they 


clumsy appearance. A wooden ring is 
passed through the nose of the beast, 
and to this a lead rope ‘is attached. | 
Behind his master, the laden yak plods 
patiently, breasting the highest passes, 
facing the most severe snow storms. 


Nor is yak meat to be despised, while 


the long hair is used for making cur-. 


Lx 


Wik 


«hh 


grassy alp which is s their home, The 
animals. are now counted, and ‘found 
to be two short; two. bulls: are miss- 
ing—they have not heard; or have not 
heeded, the warning ‘that it -is; time 
to come home. 
goes off in one direction, two small 
children, their bodies wrapped in goat 
skins, but naked‘from the knees down, 
in another; for the- whole family live 
‘together inthis snug abode, half hut, 
‘half tent. 
glers dre found lurking in some choice 
spot they have discovered, ahere the 
‘grazing is. particylarly good. | 
Now the small calves are driven 
into “a sort of corral, built on to the 
hut—a iow’ stone wall, with branches. 
of trees piled on top. The cows ahd 
bulls; some of. them with: iron belis 
round ‘their, necks, are. tetlrered in 
rows, each tied by a leg to a Tope. 
“stretched. along the ‘ground? and at: 
night we hear. the -mournful, clanging 
of the’ bells, and sometimes the deep 
woot! 


a falling rock, or the scent . — 
prowling carnivore. - . 

. The sky’now is a dome of sparkling 
light from “the myriad stars which, 
im this high, dry air flash and. sparkle 
with a brilliance. quite unknown at 
lower ‘elevations. ° Toward midnight, 
with startling abruptness the weather 
changes. A distant rumbling is ‘heard, 

a/veil is drawn across the flaming. sky, |’ 
slowly ‘at’ first, then more swiftly. Sud- | 
denly the ‘storm bursts over the fhoun- 
tains, furious gusts of wind, drive the 
rain before it.. But inside the hut the 
fire burns up. brightly and all is snug, }: 


till the storm has spent itself. In half- 


an hour the rain ceases, there is & lull 
in the wind and in an hour the stars 
are shining brilliantly again. 
“At dawn the day’s work begins. One 
! by one the cows are taken, tied to 
two, stakes by. a hind and fore leg, 
and milked by: the herder’s~ wife. 
milk is drawn 
buckets we saw inside the hut which, 
never being cleaned out, do not long 
retain the milk as milk. Nevertheless 
it is,an experience’to have @ owl ‘of 
fresh yak milk, rich with cream,. set 
before one at breakfast. In a few 
hours the milk in the buckets is solid, 


,and the ‘sour curd is pressed into. 


lumps, to be eaten as cheese. But some 
of the milk will be poured “into skins, 
‘which will be. kicked about and/ 
pounded until’ butter is produced; the 
skins, having the hair inside still on 
them, there is always a good deal of } 
hair mized up with the butter. Never- 


theless,. this, too, when fresh is ex- 


cellent, though after a few days, even 
in the chill. mountain air, it is apt to 


turn sour, and to degenerate more or. 
by spon- + 


less rapidly into cheese, 
taneous combustion. 

After milking time the yak are 
turned adrift up oné or other of the 
many high valleys which dissect the 
ranges in every direction, and which 
aré taken .in rotation, so that the 
grass may, grow again in those which 
have been cropped close. The. chil- 
}dren. accompany them, and lying on'a 
rock jn-the stinshine—for. it can be de- 
lightfully warm.in summer even at 
an: altitude..of 15,000 feet above 
level—watch the herd. . 

it is very beautiful up here. 
frowning cliffs are studded with 
‘gorgeous flowers: primulas, poppies, 


’ * Drawn for The Christian Science | Monitor 
Behind his master, ‘the laden vak plods patiently 


talline: ~laah as that which covers the 


The hérder’s wife |. 


Some time later-the strag-| 


woof! of the watch dogs as ye 
they start tp suddenly at the sound of| 


The, 
into those woodert | 


ae 


-Thet 


facade of the Potala’ in Lhasa—fly 
whisks and various other things. 
his double capacity the yak is one of 


‘the. most useful animals known. 


Outside his own bleak country, how 
‘ever, he, is practically useless, for he 
| cannot stand the heat. What the camel 
is ‘to the deserts of Africa, gr the 

elephant to the Indian jungle, the yak 
is to the frozen tundra of Tibet." He 
was made for that cquntry, and can- 
not be adapted to any other. He would 
be as useless in Polar regions, without 


his fyesh grass, as, he would.bé on the; 


hot, damp Rains of: ‘the tropics. 


MORE FREEDOM. IN 
EDUCATING URGED 


State ‘Commissioner ‘Would Gat 

Machinery. Out of Education 
: ‘and TreatChildren Individually | m 
Special to ‘The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, ’ Rhode Island—,“Get,. 
the machinery out: of education. and 


“| give the. teacher and school officials 


thore freedom. ta: treat - children indi- 
vidually,” advised Dr. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education. of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘in an address to the’ Rhode 
Island congress of" Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations, 
..“Advocate ‘a system of education,” 
tie urged, “that will] give every chitd, 


In | 


BAR OUGHT. TO. 
- GOVERN ITSELF) 


‘bar and that, as a result, ours is the 


Conference of Legal Delegates 
Stresses Need .of Safeguard- 
ing Professional Reputation 
by: Insistence’ on Honesty 


—__—_— 


Special to The Christian Science Moni*tor 


from its Eastern News. Office ~ 


NEW YORK, New York—“If the fu- 
ture of our civilization depends upon 


the attitude of the individual toward 
society and government, then it be- 


comes our duty as lawyers to see that 


the 
for 


influence of the bar is an influence 
good and not for -evil,” declared 


Clarence N. Goodwin, chairman of the 


| conference of bar association dele- 


gates, before the New York State Bar 
Association yesterday. 
Mr. Goodwin. thought that it was 


its 


‘doubly necessary for the bar to keep 


own house clean because of the 


strong influence of the lawyer directly 
upon his client and indirectly upon the 
public—a public now including many 
immigrants in whom disrespect for 


law 


should not be nurtured by bad} 


example. 

To enable the bar to make and keep 
its house clean, Mr. rn proposed 
a new plan: , 

“That there ought to be an act_of 


| the Legislature providing for self-gov- | 


ernment of the bar by a board of gov- 
ernors selected by the. members of the 


bar,. 
and 


preferably by judicial districts, 
that such act should provide for a 


Council of the Bar to be ‘presided over 

'|.by ‘the Governor of the State, if, he be 
’. |a meinber of the bar, and to consist of 
all lawyer members of the Legislature, 
together with the board of bar gov- 


ernors. 


Council to Anvestigate 


“That to this council be referred 


all 


suggestions relating to constitu- 


tional or statutory changes affecting 


| the 
| bership in or government of the bar, 
: -and: 


administration of’ justice, or-mem- 


that’ the council. either directly 


'or through committees consider, in- 
vestigate and report upon. such sug- 


‘gestions, 


but that’ the . action of 


legislators as members of the ‘council 
shall not in any waysprejudice their 


‘Tight.fully to-reconsider the subject 


matter of such recommendations when 


they come before the Logigaiate for | 


official .actiom 
“That the board of governors be 
given power: over all matters touch- 


ing 


-the .government of ‘the bar, in- | 


‘eluding: the right to. prescribe: rules 


of. conduct, to give counsel in matters 


‘of legal ethics when such counsel is 


sought, to adnionish and to reprimand, 


in public and in private,. and where; 


in its judgment, it may be necdasary,) 


,|to suspend. 


and. disbar. ; 


.“ “Many. willxbelieve that: these pow-| 


{ers 


of. self-government should be sub- 


| ject to supervisory. action by the state | 


‘court’ of, final jurisdiction. 
|View is that the experiment in ‘inde- 
pendent, self-government -ought ‘to be | 
erieq: and. 


re Ghhtice ko see what it can do in the 


an 


My. own. 


the bar .gught. to be given | 


of self-betterment when it is | 
e master in its \own house. 


| Authority Necessary | 


“There must be legislative authority 
to ‘prescribe rules.and a competent 


administrative force authorized to see 
that they are obeyed. There should be 


a governing body with. authority to 


adyise and power to admonish. publicly. 
lor .privately,’to censure, to discipline 


land- 
ney 


to disbar. The right of an attor- 
to practice oight not to continue. 


until he is found guilty of a crime, but 


|| should, be accepted with the undert- 
standing that -the right to, practicé 


shall cease. ,whenever an | officially 


ore = f 
chosek governing body is convinced”. 
that he is no longer a fit person 10 
fill the office of an attornéy and 
counselor at law. 

“We are the only civilized nation 
that does not have a self-governing 


only one in which the office of lawyer 
does not carry with jt the re and 
esteem of the community. 

“Look the facts squarely in the face 
and we must admit that our continued 
progress as a nation toward higher 
and better things is no longer certain; 
and that national decadence is threat- 
ened. We have added millions of 
foreigners to our national family 
without in any sense assimilating 
them. In many cases, they have 
changed for the worse. They have 
discarded respect for law and public 
institutions without acquiring that 
independent but law-abiding char- 
acter that still marks the best of our 
population. 

“The influence of lawyers on our 
public and social institutions’is not 
confined to their professional activi- 
ties. In a democracy like our’s they 
are the natural political. leaders. If 
he employs fraud, countenances per- 
jury, the effect is to disgust even the 
dishonest and make the ,government 
as a vile, corrupt institution worthy 
of no man’s respect. The government 
further suffers in reputation because 
the state admits to the office of attor- 
ney men who are uneducated and 
unfit. To our foreign born, the officé | 
of advocate marks one as a man of. 
education, learned in the law and of 
approved worth.’ ,The bar should he 
enabled _to govern itself.” 


NEED OF COOPERATION 
URGED URON FARMERS - 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusétts—Coopera- - 
tion among the farnrers will bring 
about a correction of: the relation 


| between frices ‘of farm produce and - 


the thing the farmer hag to buy, said 
Frank .O.: Lowden, former Governor 
of Illindis, in an address before a_ 
union meeting of Massachusetts agri- 
cultural organizations. Mr. Lowden . 
advocated a better system of market- 
ing. and distributfon and ‘adequate — 
storage facilities for’ ‘surplus purposes 
and the stabilization of ‘price con-" 
ditions. 

Mr. Lowden said he did not ‘hoeve:: 
that normal conditions ‘would reap- 
pear until the proper, hormal relation, — 
between farm produce prices and 
those of other commodities had been 
‘restored. .He urged the. farmers: to ,/ 
cooperate and said that in his belief 
cooperation was thé only solution of 
the - farming: problem in -America, 
even though it has failed in some 
instances. 
to practice cooperating With his own 
neighbors, he said, anf then fecepate. 


REVISION GF ARMY 
LISTS ADVISED 


‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia: 
—Elimination from the military serv* » 
ice4f inefficient officers would reduce 
the.War Depattment’s: ahnual payrot . 
approximately $3,400,000, Gen, John. J. 
Pershing yesterday infatmed -. the 
Honse. Military Affairs Committee. By 
discharging’ inefficient officers of 
higher rank, $4,000,000 would «be 


| lopped off. the .pay roll, “he said, and 


‘appointment of needed second lieuten- 
ants, at lower salaries, would * cast 
about $600,000-in pay. 

Plans outlined to the committee call 
for discharge of about 2000 officers ° 
to bring the officer strength down to . 
12,000; later: ta: be built ‘up to. 14,000, 

General Pershing said it would take 
three or four years to ‘reorganize the 
officer personnel of the army. The 
War Department; he said, plans to as- 


sign many of,its most efficient offfcers 
‘to = with national guard units. 


boy or girl, a chance and that will de- | 


velop,.rather than become a mére pro- 
cess_of preparation. The most succeéss- 


\ful teaching is with the ynit instead of 


the, group.’ Ht is when the teacher 
thinks'in terms of individual taste, in- 
dividual need: and individual interest 
that she gets the best résults' and at 
the-same time grants the child an.op- 
portunity to play. his part' well. — ~ 
“We must | khow hdéWw to, work to- 
gether... No* man or woman is big 
enough to do his or her job alone. One 
of the pend ng problems is our educa- 
tional responsibilities, somé of which 
are outside of the school. ; Boys and 
girls are being: educated by the li- 
brary, the church, the life in the com; 
munity and, above all, in the’ home, 
.which is almost the most divine of all 
these agencies, - It is the business of 
the public school to adopt eduéational 
‘processes to teach children to think 


and also to carry their own responsi~ 


bilities. The country, we know, has 
great financial obligations, But do. not 
sacrifice the future education ‘of the 
children to meet this indebtedness.” 
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| | Scott's F aad 
Dress Suits $75 


xyeer gentleman and scholar ~ 

of . etiquette recognizes peri- 
ods of Importance in Fashion:— 
There is the High School and Col- 
lege period for -his Dinner Coat 
Suit. 

Later, the period of, business, pro- 
fessional ‘and social cmpegesents : 

. for his Formak Dress Suit. . 
For these -.periods or on any occa- 
sion Scott’s Dress . Clothes are © 
correct and never an extravagance. © 


Full. Dress Coat. & Trousers. .$75 
‘Dinner Coat & Trousers... : ..$70 
‘Separate Tuxedo Coat... ... $50 


From out own workrooms. 


'36Ie, Wash Satin :... 


36-In. French F aille:. 


mc 


. ‘BOSTON 


What New Clothes 


The colder the winds blow, the lower the thermoniéter reg-. 
isters, the more pleasant ‘it is ‘to plan the new taffeta frock, the 
new tweed sport dress,'the evening gown. 
here remarkable yalues, even for White’s, in silks, wool fabrics 


SILKS 


White's Silks Famous for More than Half a C entury 


and wash goods. 


For Blouses or Underwear 


. $1.50 


For Sofi, Crna Gowns or Blouses 
40-In. Crepe de Chine, $1.25, 
’ . $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 


For Hats or Cowns 


'36-In. Gros de Londre. .$2.50 


For Afternoon or Evening Dresses 


40-In. Satin Charmeuse, 
$1. 69, $2.00 and $2. 50 


~ For Silk Hats 


. .$3.00 


For Sport Tenn or Children’s Wear 
yaer rn Japanese Pon- 
98¢ 


“Wool Dress Goods 


hab Wool Canton Crepes, 
7 | $1.50 
For Dresses of Suiis 
4In, 5B. ~Priesticy’s 
Poiret Twill’ |. 54 


Wool 


Are You Planning? 


Now you will “find - 


For Afternoon Dresses 


40-In. Embossed. Canton Crepe, 
$3.00 


For the South 
40-In. Fancy White Novelty 
Sport Silks, $3.50 and $4:00 © 


Black Silks for Afternoon Dresses 
36-In. Black Chiffon Taffetas, 
$1.39 and $1.59 


40-In. Black Satin Canton 
Crepes, 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 


40-In. Black Canton Crepes, 
$2.65, $3.50 and $4.00 


40-In. Black Crepe Roma, 


$4.00 


4-In. Poiret Twill $3. 15 
Navy blue and black. 


- For seggrn Dresses or Fringed S Skirts 
New’ Spring popular colors, $1.75 
— Plaid Skirtings. $1. 69 
— Wg and white; big - 


RD 0 Pim 


$2.85 | 54-10. Velour Checks, $2.39 


Finest grade alf 
white, blue “and white," br trown Pehite ' 


-The farmer should begin « 
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\ desire to fight the liquor. business. 


Cats Mr. Potter, there isn’t the slightest) © 


t questioning the sincerity of 


‘question but his keeping on. his force 
some men whose reputation will not 


-} bear inspection does: not look well. 


=" echritan a stonitor 
he story of prohibition én- 


Mass was writ-. 
wit “Harold D. ‘Wilson 
ter, prohibition en- 

and director respec- 

8. h on for conference 
rai commissioner, and 

: jon of the report of 
ittee appointed ata 
of the Lord’s ‘Day 

_ England and ; the 

il Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ast the conditions sur- 
Mr. Vilson’s work. 
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"said that. the object. of ‘ 


Need enforcement officers 
ton was to discuss. 

ig out difficulties ob- 

l office. ° ‘Fullest co- 

existed ‘between Mr. 

| here since their ap- 

; is said; but it is also 

the extent of inhar- 

maxageerated, A recent 

iti _ dinner by Mr. Wil- 

nd unwelcome notoriety for 

ee complicated the 


but. uite obvious  politi- 
nas been at work against 
nd it has become astate- 
me ted, a public ‘Official 
ted. to subordinate hfs 
‘discipline. Mr. 
aie issue: to the 
listed the moral 


Ith. 
’s Day 
fical Alliance; 
> investigate 
aX run, and 
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omic, one for 
D skype other 1 for 


rin oqnciukion, the 
saa Wilson’s ef- 

y . my, mn, asserting 
rt at Pehouia be e- 
i given the full- 

» fully persuaded 

8 of chusetts 
tole and meth- 


i by continued aé- 
by William M. 

. aw) A. Z.\Con- 
on, Th addition 

0 Roy A. Haynes, 
sioner, by Dr. A. 
ce-president of the 
“sinc urd ae ‘Amend-" 
was adopted,” the letter says, 
a nu an he * . throughout 
used 


ts at the 
t time. ' tre strong mo 


forces 


dly with Harold | 


r enforcement pro- 
‘st. time a sincere 
“sa hag been made 
Wilson’ S-ag- 

6 only. ‘methods 
bing in gaining 
‘have the moral 

@ heen. 80 well or- 
ont time and 
mined that’ some- 
to take away the 
Lot non-eriforce- 
‘the- fact ever 
nt posed. The 
\e- pres-" 

which 

bs TBE than 
ee ‘less © than 
nts are not 


‘ / The 
and demand 


the’ 


im confiscation | 


At the. 


| Direetor P 
, |Not.work well togéther,”” said Com- 
e — ‘Haynes. ;' “They are tém- 


| the 


“| force of field agents. is a high grade 


ple of Massachusetts .expect 
at the prohibition 
‘amendment shall have a fair chance 
and they believe with a surprising 


| Umanimity that Mr. Wijson is seriously 


king a task in which he‘should 


| mot be handicapped but helped at 


every point. I sincerely hope the diffi- 
culties which confront his efforts ores 
be removed. Mr. Wilson is perf 
free in appealing to the public fo bea 
hearty support in the accomplishment 
of his work. More publicity and: not 
less is what is needed in this con- 
nection. We regard these men as 
servants of the people and their activ-’ 
ities should be sufficiently known so 
that the public can form an accurate 
judgment both as to their motives and 
enety to do the job assigned mem. “ 


- Transfer Is Proposed 


Massachusetts Enforcement Officer Is 
Offered New Place on Staff 


‘Special to The Chriatian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Harold D. Wilson, chief enforce- 
‘ment officer in Massachusetts, was 
tendered a place on the federal force 


that would transfer his activities to 
other fields, at a conference here yes- 
terday with Roy A, Haynes, prohibi- 
tidn commissioners. 

. The situation brings to. a culmina- 
tion the controversy between Mr. 
Wilson and Elmer C. Potter, federal 
prohibition director of Massachusetts, 
who also is in Washington. 

Mr. Haynes refusec to indicate last 
night whether Mr. Wilson would be 
removed from his office in Massachu- 
setts or be’ asked to’ resign in the 
event he declined to accept a transfer. 
.The Massachusetts official also de-’ 
clined to state whether’ he “would 
Accept the transfer until after he has 
had an opportunity to di8cuss. the 
situation with his friénds. 

‘Following the conference Commis- 
sioner Haynes issued.a brief explgna- 
| tory statement. It read. | 


officials, Harold. D. Wilson, head of 
the field forces of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, has had offered him today a. 
place. on the .general federal prohibi 
tion. agents’ force. Mr. Wilson has 
the offer under consideration, and will 
cecide within the next day or 80 his 
final action.” ; . 


Raid Tntident' Miniinized 


Mr. Haynes informed a ‘yepresenta- 
tive.of The Christian Science Monitor. 
that the raid conducted by Mr; Wilson 


|on thé banquet to Governor Cox, in 


Boston, at which Director: Potter was 
a guest, had no bearing on th 


| He stated that. the incident was not 


referred to during the conference, nor’ 


-“It is: perfectly ), well known that 
ter and .Mr. Wilson -can- 


peramentally- unfitted to each other. 


‘|i have a high opinion of both ‘mien.’ 


lave re ly spoken’ well of 
that Mr." flson is doing in 
setty on my visits there and 
The general prohibition 


And I 
_Massac 


elsewhere. 


‘mobile organization for which I he- 
lieve Mr. Wilson is the right type of 
man. : I ‘would like» particularly to 
‘have him on ‘the force,” 


the requést of Mr. Haynes, canie to 
Washington early yesterday to thrash 
out “certain .matters'’ jn conference. 
An early conference’: was held ‘with 
David H. Blair, Commissioner .of In- 
ternal -Revenué, at which it was ‘Te- 
ported personalities were indulged in 
between the two Massachusetts pro- 
hibition men. ‘Mr: Potter, it is under 
‘stood, ‘charged Mr. Wilgon with “in- 


e effect “that. his chief), was: “indif- 
torent” to strict enforcement and that 
he could not work; with nitn on friend- 
ly terms, biel? 2 | i 


Friction “Manifested 


Both officials were reluctant to dis- 
cuss the conference or any ‘of fhe 
events Jeading up to it. Later in the 
day Mr. Wilson called upon Charles L. 
Underhill and John Jacob Rogers, 
represetitatives from Massachusetts, 
‘and discussed the situation with them. 
He said that he wanted to confer with 
some of his friends in the Anti-Saloon 
League in: Massachuseets also’ before 
making known his decision. 
~ Although: Mr, Wilsen was appoitted 
through: Henry ‘Lodge .(R.),. 


not seek out the Senator during the 


however,’ that the two are. not the firm 
friends they formerly were. Mr. Wil- 
son may pomalt in Washington, he in- 
dicated, un ‘tamorrow.’ 

Ocntiimle id: 
cuss'the case at all, stating that it was 
a matter under the direction of a 


prohibition commissioner invite Mr. 
Wilson to take a DIAch on tie federal 
force. ; 
\Intimations that 


Mr. ‘AWilson - was 
setts were denied at) Mr... Haynes’ 


office: 
the. duties. would tranéfer him to the 


State follow that Mr. Wilson would not, be 


‘stood, | 
; cn emp 


a medgn his complete 
Pr strictly outside of 


~~ 


| Civil 
The two, Massachusetts officials, at 
i yesterday. 


: bordination.” The latter replied. to: 


+4 struction. 


abot 
Senater ‘rom Massachusetts, he. did 
day.’ It is understood in’ Washington, &, 


r ‘Blair refused td’ dis- | 
Haynes. But it was unde 
it was. Mr., Blair who p pted. the. 


being “railroaded” out of Massachu- |. . 
It was pointed . out that while |- 
national field, it did not nécessarily | 


‘called upon. at times’to take a hand 
in Massachusetts affairs. It‘is under-. 
< acceptance by | 


ROADS CONGRESS 
CONDEMNS SIGNS 


Résolutions Urge Elimination of 


Politics From Public Highway: 


- Departments Where “Billions” 
Will Be Spent on Roads 


Special to be Christian Science Monitor 
s Western News Office 


Abcieaay Illinois — Advertising 
signs upon or adjacent to public high- 
Ways were condemned; the 20-foot 
width for densely traveled roads was 
favored; elimination of partisan poli- 
tics from federal and state highway 
departments which. will spend “bil- 
lions”. for ‘roads’ was recommended; 
readjustment of freight rates on road 
materials was urged, and speeding of 
work eliminating grade crossings was 
advocated in resolutions passed here 
yesterday by the nineteenth: annual 
convention of the. American Road 
Builders, Association... A resolution 
favoring a tax on gasoline for highway 
financing was tabled. 

Sales of machinery at the good 
roads show in the Coliseum held in 
connection with the congress averaged 
more than $2,000,000 daily for the four 
days, ft was announced, ‘More than 
21,000 delegates attended from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
The show, congress pate convention 
aN ended Friday. — 

Because billboard advertisements 
along highways serve no good pur- 
pose, are a “public, nuisance, destroy 
the beauty of landscapes, ‘impair the 
visién in dangerous. places and add 
to the difficulty of guiding traffic, the 
assoc ation pledged its support to 
“any: proper movement to eliminate 
such advertising signs.” 

Other- resolutions were in part as 
follows: 

“The American people have. em- 


barked on programs of highway im-: 


! 


| supervising in detail the roads built 


with federal aid. 

In every highway department there 
were two major divisions, adminis- 
trative and engineering. The admin- 
istrative department was headed by a 
commission with genera] supervision, 
determining matter of policy only. 
The real work was under the control 
of the chief engineer, or commissioner. 

For the new program, not less than 
1000 to 1200 new: engineers were 
needed every year. It was of imme- 


diate importance that the curriculum | 


of every engineering course should be 
broadened to give thorough training in 
the fundamental elements of highway 
construction, and steps should also be 
taken to give specific instruction in 
highway engineering to those now en- 
gaged in the work, to keep them up 
with the newest developments in high- 
way construction. 

William G. B. Thompson, former 
New Jersey state highway engineer, 
said that there was no public activity 
in which engineers were interested to 
compare with the highway and street 
paving movement. The tremendous 
increase of heavily loaded high- -speed 
vehicles using the roads made rigid 
adherence to specifications and close 
inspection of construction by compe- 
tent engineers absolutely necessary. 

The engineer inspector was the 
point of contact between the chief 
highway engineer and the contractor, 
and his selection and protection in his 
work must be insured with care. Most 
contractors were honest and carried 
out their obligations with fidelity, but 
the amount to be spent attracted those 
who were not so scrupulous, who re- 
garded highways as “easy money.” 

Mr. Thompson recommended that all 
political appointments to inspector- 
ships be eliminated, that through or- 
ganizations of highway engineers, 
choice of inspectors of ‘competent 
training be insisted on, that during the 
slack months the inspectors be re- 
tained on the pay roll and other steps 
taken to enhance the importance and 
attractiveness of the position, as. well 
as defining the status and authority’ of 
the inspector, with the fullest exten- 


provement involving the expenditure : Sion of his authority possible. 


-Of many billions of dollars in the next | 


‘decade, Effective expenditure of these | | TROLLEY COM PAN ¥ 


billions 1nd properly carrying out of 


these programs depend on the ability |- 
. “After conferences with enforcement |}.4nd efficiency ‘of federal and state 


-— 


highway departments. 


“The American peopje have not ap- | 


REDUCES ITS FARE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
HARTFORD, Connecticut—What is 


preciated the magnitude of this en-|oonsidered by the company to bea 


terprise or~the necessity of perma- 
nent, efficient organizations to carry ; 


considerable reduction in fares is an- 


it on. This organization pledges itself | ‘nounced by the Connecticut Street 
to work for efficiency and permanency ! Railways Company in making public 
in the personnel of all departments in /-jts decision to sell three metal checks: 


ability wherever found.” 

':“It is the experience of road: engi- 
neers ‘that 18-foot pavemient widths 
carrying dense traffic in the vicinity 
of large cities are not adequate. The 


e case. |} association goes on ‘record as favor- 


ing a pavement width of not less than 
0-feet for all trunk highways or roads 


| bad he been reprimanded in any way./catrying dense traffic.” 


The association indorsed the action 


6f Congress. in_.adopting federal aid | 


for highways, applied to a definite sys- 
tem of. highways as provided in the 
federal highway act, effective Novem- 
bér 9, 1021. 


= 


Engineering Problems 


Engineers Discuss Effect of 
F ederal Aid to Roads 


“Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New ‘York—Highway 
transportation, as one of the most im- 


portant problems confronting civil 
engineers, was the subject of all three 
‘gessions of the annual meeting of the 
American ‘Society of Civil Engineers 
Highway development, 


‘said, the cut amounts to more than 


this enterprise for the elimination of gor 25 cents instead of to continue 
partisan politics and for reward of|t 9 qemand only the 10-cent flat rate. 


This latter’ rate, however, will obtain 
for casual riders. 

Commenting on the reduction, Mr. 
Richard T. Higgins, chairman of. the 
Public Utilities Commission, is par- 
ticularly impressed with the fact that 
it was voluntary. In percentage, he 


when viewed from the point of money 
expended in buying tickets. Mr. 
Higgins was also asked with regard 
to the trial of a--5-cent fare. ordered 
in South Norwalk and Bridgeport by- 
the commission. 

‘As you know,” the commissioner 
said, “the first week allowed a falling 
off of receipts. Then there was a con- 
siderable recoup. and a steady rise. 


‘Since the holidays it has\not met 


our expectations. However, the try- 
out does not expire for another month 
and I am _ still hoping that there. will 
be an increased patronage to meet 
our expectations. We must remember 
that it does not prove our experiment 
to be entirely as wrong as figures 
would lead us to think. When one 
remembers the tremendous falling-off 
of the employed and that it must affect 
the number of people needing to use 
the cars daily, the results arrived at 


‘while far behind the development Of; should be’ encouraging rather than 
motor vehicle traffic, is now. beginning | otherwise. ” | 


to cope with the problem, said Thomas 

H. MacDonald, director of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. Up to 
1916, when the federal aid act was 
passed,, there was little or no public 


interest: in’ highways, or any attempt 


fo support. construction according to 
proper methods, But now there was 
assurance of systematized develop- 
ment, beginning with the more im- 
portant roads. These were being de- 
veloped into a state and interstate 
network which was beitig constantly 
extended. The’ program had a total 
length of more than 150,000 miles. 
When ‘the federal aid act Was passed 
only 82 states had highway depart- 
ments, with'varying degrees of control 
and amounts of funds devoted to con- 
But .during the next two 
years 17 new departments were es- 
tablished and. many others strength- 
ened and given larger funds. Now 
every state was carrying on the major 
work of highway construction, under 
the direct control of. state highway 
departments, with the federal bureau 


TRADES COUNCIL HEAD RESIGNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘ from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Because of 


criticism arising over his opposition 


to sympathetic strikes by all unions 


in the building trades to aid the strik- > 


ing’ carpenters, L. J. Kearney resigned 
as president of the Chicago Building 
Trades ‘Council yesterday. Mr. 
Kearney’s resignation has been. pend- 
ing for several weeks. His disposi- 
tion to favor observance of the Landis 


wage award and discourage efforts | 


to violate it by the various trades, is 
given as the cause of dissension. The 
resignation followed a heated session 
of the Board of Business Agents, at 
which it: was decided to call strikes 
on all jobs where non-union men are 
employed. William Curran, business 
agent of the Plumbers Union, has been 
spoken of as a leading candidate to 
succeed Mr. Kearney in the presidency 
of the council. 
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‘mighty unifying force. 


LORD BRYCE’S TALK 
DECLARED TIMELY 


Anti-American: Prejudices of 


Former Generations Having 


: 
your innendovainte into Americans. And 


when anybody tells me that a large 
part of the American people today is 
not of British blood, I say, ‘Let us 
thank God for us, that English speech 
is able to act as a unifying force 


‘which can fill those who are not of 


our own race with British and Ameri- 
can traditions.’ In our speech, in 
our literature, we find an influence 


Disappeared, He Says,. Eng-| that can train the immigrants to grow | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The neces- 
sity for making Anglo - American 
friendship permanent, for the sake of 
the whole world, was pointed out by 
Lord James Bryce in a speech before 
the English-Speaking Union here last 
September. At the time Lord Bryce 
was disinclined toward publicity, and 
the speech was not made public. Since 
then events in Washington are re- 


garded by the union as making the 
address more timely and interesting 
now than it was then. A stenographic 
report has been returned by Lord 
Bryce with his approval, and the 
union now makes the speech public. 

Dr. John H. Finley, former commis- 
sioner of education of the State of 
New York and now chairman of the 
New York branch of the union, made 
an introductory statement regarding 
the purpose of the union, and then 
introduced its new president, John W. 
Davis, former ambassador to Great 
Britain, Mr. Davis in turn introducing 
Lord Bryce as a friend long endeared 
to the heart of America. 

“It is a great pleasure for me to be 
present at this meeting-of an organi- 
zation which exists for such admirable 
and permanent purposes as the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union,’ said Lord 
Bryce, “The name seems to me very 
happily chosen, because in the first 
place, it includes not only the people 
of America and the people of England. 
but also the peoples of our speech who’ 
are growing up in other parts of the 
world;—in those great semi-independ- 
ent nations which we call the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations:—and 
who are carrying the traditions and 
ideals and political habits of America 
and England into the other parts of 
the world, which only d century Ort wo 
centuries ago were far outside the 
pale of civilization. 


Unity of Language 

‘“The same language, used by many 
peoples, is very. properly regarded as 
an organ and symbol of the unity of 
those peoples. I do not mean to say 
that unity of language always makes 
for friendship. Sometimes it is better 
that the language in which the people 
of one country speak about the people 


of another’ country should not be 
understood by the latter. Sometimes 


|I am tempted to regret that those who 


malignantly or maliciously in one of 
our English-speaking countries pass 
criticism on one. of the others, do not 
use’ some ancient language, let us say, 
Hebrew or Gothic or something not 
understandable by .the people, rather 
than’ a language that goes over the 
whole world. 

“Nevertheless, it is true that language 
is a vehicle of thought, and as such 
has a ver¥great unifying force. - It is. 
language and literature that bear down 
in the great stream of time, from one 
generation to another, those things | 
which are the glories of a people; they 
bring down the masterpieces of lit- 
erature, and the ,recollections of 
achievements of which the peoples may 
well be proud. It is thus that old 
ideals are brought down into our pres- 
ent life from time immemorial. There- 
fore, one may say that language is a 
It is the imple- 
ment by which Providence is keeping 
united groups of peoples dwelling far 
apart, and some of whom are largely 
recruited from various racial stocks. 


World Needs Cooperation 


‘It is language, it is habits, it is 
the speech: taught in your schools, it 
is all’ these things that are making 


lish People Desire F nenciap | 


up as good American or Canadian citi- | 
zens, coming, at least in the second | 
generation, to possess the same char- | 
acter, the same habits of thought and 
action. 

“There are a good many things to, 
explain,—things in the past as well | 
as in the present. 
to you som 


| 
| 


of the events that pre-|installing a high-powered 


[RADIO TELEPHONE. 


TO AID FARMERS 


Kansas Agricultural College to 
Install Powerful Plant to Fur- 
“nish Farm and Market Reports 
Daily in All Communities 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


TOPEKA, Kansas—The Kansas 


We have to explain! Agricultural College at Manhattan is 


wireless 


ceded and followed the year 1776. And| telephone plant so that it can furnish 


we believe, if the truth be known, | 
England will be more fairly judged | 
than she was by those who wrote his- 
tory for American chi'dren in the 
nineteenth century. 

“Let me add, that in this matter of 
correcting misrepresentations of his- 
tory there is more for you to do here 
than there is for us to do in seeing 
that American history is impartially 
written. There is no anti-American 
sentiment in England. There is hardly 
anybody in England worth regarding, 
whatever party he belongs to, who 
does not desire to see a cordial friend- 
ship existing between America and 
England. Forty or fifty years ago 
there may have been, but there are 
not today any anti-American preju- 
dices in England. So far as the're- 
moval of misapprehensions is con- 
cerned, it is you here rather than we 
in England that have to take the 
laboring oar. 

“You, of this union here, and we of 
the union in England, must go on 
working to make this friendship per- 
manent and enduring—a cooperation 
not merely for the sake of our two 
nations, but for the sake of the whole 
world. We are working toward this 
end in a sp‘rit which rises above the 
interests of our own two nations, be- 
cause we believe that in the friendship 
and cooperation of Britain and Amer- 
ica there will be found the surest 
guarantee for the hopes of peace and 
for the progress of civilization itself.” 


MILWAUKEE BRIDGES 
BUILT TOO NARROW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—The city 
fathers have adopted a policy that 
bridges built in the future must be 
fully as wide as the streets they con- 
nect, and this course will include an- 


ticipation of future street-widening ' 


project# in connection with the city 
beautiful movement, which is gaining 
increasing momentum yearly. 

In a discussion at a meeting at 
which the new plan was decided upon, 
regret was expressed that the newest 
bridge, which cost $700,000, in a few 
years would be entirely too narrow 
to carry the traffic that will try to flow 
over the structure. The gbridge in 
question is the one on North Avenue, 
and its roadway is but 40 feet in width. 
The general feeling is that it should 
have been made large enough for the 
demands of 50 years from now. The 
failure to erect a larger structure is 
‘attributed to the fact that five years 
passed after the plans had been pre- 
| pared. before construction was begun. 
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ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
REPORT IS REFERRED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The report submitted to Congress 
by the International Joint Committe 
on the proposed St. Lawrence River 
waterway was referred by Speaker 
Gillett yesterday to the House Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, of which 
Represéntative Winslow of Massachu- 
setts is chairman. This settlement of 
a controversy which had arisen over 
reference of the report was declared 
satisfactory by supporters of the 
waterway proposal. 


daily to every farmer in the State 
complete weather and market reports. 
For some time the college has been 


sending market reports by wireless 
telegraph, but on account of the large 
number of county farm bureaus and 
the lack of experienced operators on 


ithe telegraph it has been decided to 


install the. wireless telephone plant, as 
it will be able to reach a large num- 
ber of counties. 

A wireless receiving set will be in- 
stalled in the office of each county 
farm agent. At an appointed hour 
each day the weather forecasts and 
the opening live stock and grain 
market reports, with the receipts and 
comments regarfiing the market, will 
be sent to each county farm agent. 
When he receives the report the county 
agent will turn to an ordinary tele- 
phone and sound the “general alarm” 
for all rural lines. That means that 
every rural telephone line will be cut 
in through the switchboard to the 
county agent’s. phone. Then the 
weather and market reports will be 
read to every farmer or his wife on 
the lines. 

In addition to the official station, 
there may be several volunteer sta- 
tions in a county, among them, rural 
school stations, operated under the 
direction of the Radio Association of 
the Schools of Kansas. 

The radio plant will be one of the 
largest in the middle west and will 
compare favorably with the largest of 
American college plants. It will have 
a daytime working range of the whole 
State under reserve power and a night 
range, under full power, covering the 
whole United States. Some of the 
official college correspondence will be 
sent out by wireless when the new 
plant is installed. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 


| BILL SHOWS DECREASE 


| 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Ordinary expenses of the government 
fell off by nearly $700,000,000 during 
the first half of the current fiscal 
year as compared with the same 
period in 1920, while public debt 
disbursements decreased by about 
$1,000,000,000, according to a state- 
ment issued yesterday by the Treas- 
ury, covering financial operations from 
July 1, to December 31, 1921. 

During the first six months of the 
current fiscal year ordinary expenses 
of the government aggregated $1,038,- 
000,000, compared with $2,508,000,000 
for the corresponding period of the 
previous year, while public debt dis- 
bursements .totaled $3,078,000,000 as 
against $4,945,000,000 for the first half 
of the fiscal year of 1920. 


CHILE TO DISCUSS 
ANCON TREATY HERE 


SANTIAGO, Chile (By The Associ- 
ated Press)—Barros Jarpa, Foreign 
Minister, forwarded a note to Wash- 
ington last night, through the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, accepting on behalf 
of Chile the United States Govern- 
ment’s invitation to send representa- 
tives to Washington to negotiate with 
Peruvian envoys, with the object of 
reaching a solution of the dispute re- 
specting the unfulfilled clauses of the 
Treaty of Ancon. 
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Pet aitaing whe should ' have the various 


seats: These elections are always a 
preposterous farce; in anywhere but 
southern Europe they would be 


,| regarded as an insult to the theory 


. <jand system of democracy. The Demo- 


ycrats, as previously reported, had 


‘come to an arrangement with their 


jm { chief Republican friends, the Liberals 
© jand the Reconstituents, by which they 


formed an election alliance and dis- 
tributed seats among themselves. But 
now the Maia Pinto ministry in its 
difficult position, pushed on now by 


of The Christian 
its European 


“6 
N, I | It is difficult to 
ran a ‘idea of the com- 
; | confusion of the political 
has prevailed in Lisbon 
parts of the country re- 
Oporto now showing up 
) en tly, and again determined to 
a part. The chaos would 
aes. brought the state to 
t of inevitable ‘collapse, but a 
eee’ or perhaps, better 
Tange capacity for hanging 
¢ last thread seems to possess 
ied a pathetic sign of what 
if only ‘governments and 
the country the chance 
es. President Almeida 
n making another appeal, 
] the call for patriotism 
| ye ry this he is surely right. 
+1 real patriotism that is 
bt many of the pol- 
i themselves as patriots, 
trouble is that their puny 
8 surge above their patriot- 
it. 
is sald that if there were only 
‘patriots in high places the 
s and perplexities of Portugal 
ve like a morning mist, ' 
soe lee of the country be 
— southern sun glowed 
ictive lands. Harassed 
on as the people have 
that ruin is threatened 
and by the poli- 
ly, there is. still left in them’ 
f the fire of patriotism, and 
hen the possibilities of for- 
on have been discussed 
bad—discussed in the wrong way 
with an obviously imperfect 
‘ Be € band appreciation of the cir- 
ances of the country—there has 
a general resentment, and the 
have considered it wise to 
» themselves with this display 
by such of the people as 
something of the case. 
lities of Intervention 
same timé it has to be re- 
that while a demonstration 
sand is eminently commend- 
re-are better and even wiser 
a those of the testers who 
n seriously for long past 
| es and probabilities 
: neg and they have not 
th: ‘it ‘would be wholly bad 
F 4 It is a contingency that 
® considered. t the pro- 
po dislike, and what they 
in mind, is the idea of an inter- 
| with more or: of force, 
s ! the wiser men have 
sf ft is one in which the patri- 
aC on with outside as- 
might have a part. There 
ntions and interventions, 
time ago, when Portugal 
bly on the edge of the 
af whch her President, her va- 
rs and her newspapers 
1 freely spoken, and when no 
iopment seemed possible, 
enly came a series of kalei- 
Pighasnes which indeed have 
the situation, much 
‘everse, but have given to it a 
ty. and new complexity that of 
save it.from imminent col- 
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the 
that 40 seats should be reserved for 
the Octubrists and the Independents. 


Crisis Precipitated 


ctubrists, came and demanded 


Forty in the Parliament of Portu- 


gal is a considerable number, and the 
leaders of the parties said it could 
not be done, and that, if it were, they 


themselves ‘would have to give up 
seats where they had really big major- 
ities, which tq them was not sense. 
They would probably not even have 
argued to this extent but for the fact 
or idea that the Octubrists were sug- 
gesting the threat of more revolutions. 
The Republican group took the case 
to the President of the Republic, who 
tried to bring about a compromise 
upon the election question, but with- 
out success, and following upon this 
conference, 
Maia Pinto to be informed that with- 
out being hostile to his government, 
they could not assure him of their 
assistance. 


the leaders caused Mr. 


A crisis of a remarkable character 


was at once precipitated. The. Octu- 
brists stiffened more, and the govern- 
ment made a show of asserting itself. 
It declared that it would retain office 
until it had “terminated its ruse oe 
If such a fancy were to be taken liter- 
ally it meant that it would remain in 
office for many years, when the term 
6f other governments had been but 
days and weeks, 
minimum program'there was more to 
be done than any other half dozen 
governments had ever done. It added, 
in the note in’ which it announced its 
intention, that the financial and eco- 
nomic problems were what would spe- 
cially claim its attention. 
tion of the elections was a difficult one 
and only apparently to be solved in 
one way. As the parties could not 
agree upon the division and arrange- 
ment of the seats, and as it appeared 
impossible to attempt to hold the elec- 
tions in such circumstances, the gov- 
ernment formally announced their 
postponement. 


Dictatorship Established 


since in even its 


The ques- 


But here was a violation of the Con- 


stitution, and it was reported that 
the President of the Republic would 
set himself determinedly against such 


thing. The law of the Constitution 


holds that in case of a dissolution of 
Parliament the ensuing elections mist 
be held within 40 days; 
ponement made that impossible, the 
time 
might be the reality of the situation. 
in such circumstances was difficult 
to discover. 
possibly be held, and the country was 
without its Parliament. 
that according to the Constitution the 
decree dissolving Parliament became 
null and void, and therefore the old 
Parliament remained in being. 
it had been declared and voted upon 
that that Parliament had been un- 
constitutionally formed, the e 
from which it sprang being 
have been irregular, while, when it 
was thus condemned, all the legisla- 
tion for which it was responsible was 
thrown overboard with it. 


the post- 


limit being exceeded. What 


The elections could not 


-It was held 


But 


ections 
said to 


The dilemma seemed to be so acute 


‘that there was only one possible so- 


i be lution, and that was the establishment 


e eve of this change there was 
Government, which had 

of the October revo- 

0 found the situation 

0 them on account of the 

§$ and other ¢circum- 

plexed as to what to do 

‘its Own best. The Parlia- 

1a t beon. dissolved and elec- 
en, of course, became neces- 

‘ “th ‘were being arranged. 
_ had occurred, and sud- 


o and under 
, SOW gns of stiffening 
k, and issued a proclamation 
& what Measures it intended 
ough on its Own account 
elay. These were in ef- 

3 called the minimum pro- 
October revolutionaries. 

be considered is that this 
rh really came in very 
the mgis, a little dis- 
at the Octub brists, was out- 
parties, and 
j a desire for the af- 

: er the Dem- 

-& chilly: and barely tolerant 


pete 


' Ries 


of a dictatorship by the existing gov- 
érnmenf, with no further attempt for 
the time being to procure a Parlia- 
ment. This extreme course was boldly 
adopted, and Portugal perceived her- 
self under the dictatorship af a gov- 
ermment most intimately associated 
with the revolutionaries, upon whose 
great day last October the then Pre- 
mier, and various other persons of the 
utmost account and good name, 
, assassinated. 
lowest points to which the govern- 
"bad ment of the country had descended 
since the Republic came in. 


Oporto Awakens 


were 
This was one of the 


Meanwhile disorder was increasing. 


Bombs. were being exploded with some 
frequency in various parts of Lisbon. 
In the Avenida de 

foremost thoroughfat 
ing with its grand t 
upon a majestic slope from the Rocio, 
there were several, and others in the 
Campo Grande, one in some school 
buildings, and in other parts. 
is reported that a dynamite bomb has 
been exploded in the Spanish Con- 
sulate. In some of the big cafés in the 
Rocio and elsewhere disturbances were 
constantly created 

Decembrists and th 
Café Colonial, the ItaNa and the Chave 
d’Ouro there was trouble, and what is 
known as the “Thirteen Group” stirred 
up a violent scene at the last named, 
the Republican Guard being obliged to 
intervene. 


la Libertad, the 
of Lisbon, ris- 
e-lined courses 


Also it 


tween Sidonists, 
others. In the 


Later this café was closed 


eS) by orders of the police. 


» | eae Pe 


m: | belolees 
canine Some thought‘of Oporto, and 


me, iy Px racticall 


‘Lisbon seemed to be descending to a 
State, and some anxious 
to wonder if nothing to 
situation was to happen 


dictatorship that had been established, 
and demanding the annulment of all 
the dictatorial decrees andthe con- 
vocation of the former Parliament that 
had been dissolved, which it was urged 
would be in conformity with.the Con- 
Stitution. It was intimated in the tele- 
gram that the Oporto Municipal Coun~ 
cil was inclined to take steps of its 
own in this matter and that the old 
Parliament, presuming it would meet 
with difficulties in Lisbon, would be 
invited to reestablish itself at Oporto. 
This attitude of the northern city was 
such as to arouse'the most serious ap- 
prehensions. 


LONDON BUSMEN 
STILL AT WORK 


After Long Negotiations, the New 


Stabilizes Wages Till April 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


LONDON, England — The second 
ballot yoté of the London busmen 
reveals that body as being in a more 
accommodating frame of mind than on 


the occasion of the first ballot vote 
when, much to the surprise and 
against the recommendation of their 
leaders, there was recorded a formi- 
dable majority against the new pro- 
posals of the London General Omni- 
bus Company. The said proposals 
were the result of weeks of anxious 
negotiations, and anyone with but a 
passing knowledge of industrial  af- 
fairs must recognize that in the face 
of the wage reductions taking place 
all round, the responsible officials of 
the Transport Workers Federation, 
who conducted the negotiations on be- 
half of the drivers and conductors, 
are to be congratulated upon the 
framing of an agreement that, at all 
events, stabilizes wages until April, 
when they will come up for revision. 

About three years’ago it was an al- 
‘most everyday occurrence for Lon- 
don’s traveling public to be threatened 
with a walk to and from its place of 
business, and the rejection of the rec- 
ommendations, which made a strike 
imminent, looked like old times. That 
the busmen were not clear as to 
thg extension “and the effects of the 
employers’ offer is evidenced by. ‘the 
resolutions. carried at the former’s 
meetings. That an irresponsible press 
can influence a decision one way or 
another on momentous questions, and 
cause havoc and disaster by the pub- 
lication of the distorted views of 
some obscure‘individual concerned, is 
a'so evidenced by the result of the 
first ballot. 


Sinister Interpretation Likely 


It was only after Ben Smith and his 
colleagues had got busy, rushing about 
to various meetings explaining the 
true inwardness of the proposals, that 
sanity and discretion prevailed. Not 
that the paper in question would de- 
liberately distort an agreement 
reached in conference between. re- 
sponsible union leaders and employ- 
ers; what happens is this: there ap- 
pears an announcement, as it did in 
the present circumstances, “the first 
resolution to hand gives a unanimous 
vote in favor of strike action and re- 
cords the opinion that the conditions 
are of the greatest detriment to the 
men, since the proposals necessarily 
imply a reduction of staff in spite of 
what the company has said, and 
threaten to reduce half the men to 
spare time.” 

One has only to imagine the effect 
of such statements upon the man who 
has not yet voted and has had little 
opportunity of analyzing the details. 
of the proposals for himself. The 
impression created is that a meeting 
of fellow workers, having discussed 
the details among themselves, has 
been wideawake enough to read into 
them an interpretation capable of 
carrying a sinister motive, whereas 
the simple truth may be that a hand- 
ful of Reds, realizing the advantage 
of example and precept, has taken.the 
earliest opportunity of a mee an- 
nouncement. 


Question of Wages Rishinated 


The assertion that the agreement 


‘|would mean a reduction in staff and 


“reduce half the busmen to spare time”’ 
is completely scattered in the face of 
Mr. Smith’s denial that this is the ex- 
tension or the effect of the proposals. 
On the contrary, they guarantee to all, 
including spare-time men, a 48- hour 
week. As already stated the question 
of wages has been eliminated by a 
clause maintaining the present rates 
until April; the difficulty to overcome 
was a desire of the London General 
Omnibus Company to take 4 percent- 
age of its vehicles off the streets dur- 
ing the “slack” hours of the day, and 
to augment the service during the 
hours when the greatest rush takes 
place; an effort on the part of the 
fomnibus company to provide much 
needed facilities to the business man 
and woman to get to and from their 
homes. 

Anyone with a knowledge of organ- 
ization‘and an eye to economy knows 
that the proposals of the company 
were highly desirable from a social 
point of view or from a sense of civic 
responsibility, and that the “spread- 
over” system is the most effective 
method of dealing with the problem. 


of the “spreadover” proposals during 
the last weeks, but a comparatively 
small percentage know exactly what 
they mean, that the frequency of. the 
underground trains at the hour ore 
their labors cease and again 

morning is due to the adoptio i : 
very élaborate spreadover arrangement 
which the workers apparently find no 


j cause to complain about. 


Bega hw to Mr. Smith, 75 per cent 


avertel what must have resulted in a 


catatrophe forthe bunmen' cate. 


Agreement With Employers’ 


|The traveling public has heard much | 


| 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
GOVERNMENT ACTS 


Board of ‘Trade Refusing to Re- 
consider Action in Lowering 
the Basic Wage, Matter Is 
Now Put Up to Parliament 


» 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Efforts 
made by the Labor Government of this 
state to force the Board of Trade to 
reconsider its decision reducing the 
basic, wage have failed, Judge Beeby 
taking a strong standin the matter, 
As a result the government has given 
notice of a new bill which will abol- 
ish the Board of Trade and fix a basic 
wage over the whole state for a period 
of 12 months. If, as seems likely, the 
Legislative Council throws out this 
bill, an attempt will be made to flood 
the council with Labor nominees or to 


~ 


battle cry at a hasty election. 

Earlier decisions of the Board of 
Trade were made on a rising market, 
and the basic wage went up each 


of living was recognized by the board 
in its last recommendation which cut 
the basic wage from £4 5s. to-£4 2s. 
per week. At the same time the board 
chose a different period of the year 
from * which to estimate the proper 
wage than the period used,in previous 
determinations, the reason given for 
the change being the rapid fall in 
prices. 
Board Challenged 

‘The Minister for Labor, ‘Mr. MeGirr, 
wrote to the board asking it to recon- 
sider its recommendation. Replying, 


pointed out that the Industrial Arbi- 
tration Act invested the board with 
discretionary and administrative pow- 


e government. This brought the 
following letter from the Minister to 
the board: 

%As the ministerial head of the de- 
partment, I submit the following min- 
ute for definite answers from you re- 
garding recent findings of the Board 
of Trade: 

“I am informed by members of rail- 
way unions that certain facts are now 
available on the question of the 44 
hours in that industry which were not 
taken at the inquiry. If the facts are 
as stated by the union officials to me, 
then a miscarriage of justice to them 

ll have taken place, and I therefore 


rma 

“With regard to the basic wage, I wish 
now to put in the shape of an official 
minute to you the following quéstions: 
(1) Is it not a fact that the practice 
of all courts sets down..certain prin- 
ciples? (2) Is it not also a fact that 
no British court has ever departed 
from such guiding principles? -(3) Is 
it not a fact that your’ court estab- 
lished the principle of computing the 
cost of living in arriving at the basic 
wage as to June 30 of each year, and 
were not these principles followed in 
the years 1919 to 1920? As ministerial 
head of your department, I would like 
an explanation from you why these 
principles were departed from‘on this 
last occasion. As the direct represent- 
ative of the public, I must have a 
reply for them on.these questions. I, 
therefore, put them to you now offi- 
cially in the shape of a minute so that 
you can make an official reply to me 
direct as your Minister.” © 


Snubbed By Judge | 


Judge Beeby took the ground in his 
reply that the court could not give up 
its rights at the demand of a Minister. 
In the course of his reply,.the Presi- 
dent of the. Board dealt with the min- 
isterial criticism of the board’s recent 
refusal to establish a 44-hour week 
throughout the government railways, 
ag well as with the decision to reduce 
the basic wage. Judge Beeby wrote in 
part as follows: 

“It is necessary to point out that 


consideration of the working hours of 


oyees, under the Bight Hours 
Amendment Act, is a function of a 
special industrial court, constituted 


} by. me as one of the judges of the In- 


dustrial Court of Arbitration appointed 
by the Governor for that purpose. As 
a court I cannot accede to the request 
of any Minister to call fresh evidence 
relating to a case which has been dis- 
posed of. It is always open to any 
party to approach the court to ask for 
a’ rehearing, on the ground that mate- 
rial evidence hal not been submitted 
in a concluded inquiry. If certain 
facts now available were by inadver- 
tence or neglect not tendered in ‘evi- 
dence, any of the parties concerned 
can make application for a fresh in- 
quiry, and sugh application will be 
dealt with on its merits. 

, “As to the second matter referred 
to in your minute, I submitted the 
letter referred to to the Board of Trade 
for censideration. The board unani- 
mously decided that it could not sur- 
render its discretionary and adjudi- 
cative powers. It can deal with any 
reference made to it by a Minister in 
terms of the act on any matter within 


conducting its business are purely 
matters for its own determination.” 

The Minister, having failed to con- 
vince the court that it must accept his 
point of view, prepared a Basic Wage 


make the abolition of the council a4 


7 which could not be surrendered to 


equest that you call this fresh evi- 


time; but the recent change in the cost! 


Judge Beeby, presiding over the board, | 


| employees, other than rural workers, 


whether such directions came ‘within 


| ments. 


the scope of the act, but its methods of} 


,cutta, Bombay and Karachi. 
ordered by the Government of Afghan- 


Bill which will, if carried, abolish the 
Board:of Trade, wipe out the last wage 
declaration, and establish the basic 
wage at £4 5s. a week for all men 
workers in all industries in New South 
Wales; the living wage for women 


is named by the bill as £2 3s. a week. 
Mr. McGirr justifies his action on the 
ground that it is much more equitable 
to fix the wage over a year’s period 
than to alter it every three months and 
cause continual irritating Ructnations, 


Board’s Functions 


“If Parliament,” he says, “controls | 
the basic wage, then if the people de- | 
sire a rise or fall, they can get it by.! 
electing representatives to carry on)! 
what they want. The Board of Trade | 
was intended to be a computative or- | 
ganization for the purpose of investi- 
gating and reporting upon matters re- | 
lating to the cost of living. It was 
never contemplated that the Board 
would usurp the power more properly | 
belonging to the Legislature, and the’ 
bill is to remedy this defect. The 
ordinary arbitration machinery of the: 
state will in no way be interfered with | 
and will continue as before; that is to; 
say, Skilled and other callings will | 
continue to have their claims for 
wages deait with by the Industrial | 
Court.” 

The government of this state has a: 
slight majority in the Lower House— 

which, by the.way, was partly obtained | 
by the appointment of Mr. Beeby as |} 
judge and as president of the Board i 
of Trade—and it may be able to force : 


the néw bill -rapidly through Pawlia- | es 


ment if the council does not. uphold ' 
the béard against the Minister. What 
the effect will be of the government’s 
\action is another question. 


The Full Court of New South qwales 
has unexpectedly presented Mr. Mc- 
Girr with political ammunition, by de- 
ciding that the Boart of Trade’s de- 
termination on the basic wage for’ 
adult employees, other than-those en- 
gaged in rural fndustries, applies only 
to such adult workers as are covere 
by industrial awards or agreements. | 
In the case before the court an in- | 
surance company had been eharged | 
with employing a clerk on a weekly 
wage at less than the:Board of Trade’s 
living wage. The company was ap- 
pealing against the magistrate’s deci- 
sion, and the Minister for Labor and 
Industry was the principal respondent. 
The court held that the regulations in 
question were ultra vires in so far; 
as they purported to penalize either 
employer or employee, outside any 
award or industrial. agreement, for 
paying or accepting wages below those 
declared by the board. 


‘““A Bold Contention” 


The Chief Justice said that the claim 
that the executive. government was 
made the sole judge of matters neces- 
sary or convenient to be’ prescribed 
for carrying, the determination and 
directions of the board: into effect, was 
a hold contention. “This,” he said, 
“would imply that the Governor. had 
unlimited power to prescribe’all such 
directions as he might choose to call 
necessary or Convenient; and ‘was not 
in any way conéernéed ‘to. inquire 


the sphere intrusted to him by the 
act. This would amount to the cloth- 
ing of the executive with an independ- 
ent legislative power, for which I can 
see no warrant in anything eer 
in the act.” 

While Mr. Justice Wade mareed with 
the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Pring 
held that the object of the Legislature 
was to imsure that-all employees 
should be able to live with a reasan- 
able degree of comfort and he could 
not agree that the board’s findings 
applied only to those who were work- 
ing under awards or industria] agree- 


BRITISH TREATY. 
. WITH AFGHANISTAN 


By special correspondent of The,Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALLAHABAD, India—The Prince of 
Wales’ tour began brightly by the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Afghanistan 
on which. Sir Henry Dobbs and his 
mission deserye-the heartiest congrat- 
ulations. It recognizes’the essential 
community of interest between the 
British Empire and Afghanistan. The 
Afghans agree to the abolition of the 
Russian consulates.in their Eastern 
territory; points which would have 
been used as centers of intrigue by 
the Bolsheviki against ‘India. 

The Afghan Ameer no longer receives 
the subsidy which he first lost after 
the invasion of India in 1919, but her 
independence is recognized. The mark 
of this is found in the decisign to 
establish an Afghan legation in Lon- 


‘months past by purchasing the prop- 


‘attendance. 


‘outside what theythad taught him in| 


don and a British in Kabul. 


merce. 
granted permission to ‘import muni- 


tions through India, and the frontiers, | 
except for one trifling modification, | 


remain as arranged at Rawalpindi in 
August, 1919. British consulates are 


to be established at Kandahar, Jalala- |" 


bad, while Afghan consulates are to 
be established at the headquarters of 
the Government of India, and at Cal- 
Goods 


istan are free from customs duty. Gen- 
erally speaking, the treaty is one 
thoroughly satisfactory to both 
parties, and it is to be hoped that it 
will have some ‘influence in bringing 
peace along the northwest frontier. 


Tariff | 
immunity is granted Afghan- com-| 
The Afghan/ Government is! 


MASONS’ TRIBUTE 
TO DUKE OF ATHOLL 


Scottish Grand ae Presents 
a Portrait of the Past Master 
to the Duchess of Atholl, 
the Duke of Elgin Officiating 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—The breth- 
‘ren of St. David’s Lodge, Dundee, | 
‘have overcome.the difficulties which | 
have attended their tenancy of their 
rooms- in Nethergate for so many 


‘erty from Lithgow’s trustees, Edin- 
burgh. Without having first secured | 
the necessary permit an agent of the} 
| trustees renewed the lease, but this. 
‘was set aside in the sheriff's court! 
and the décision confirmed on appeal. 
The purchasers have been tenants of 
‘the premises for 17 years. In addi- 
tion to the Masonic rooms there is a 
club and basement, as well as a care- 
‘ taker’ s house. 

The Earl of Elgin has consecrated 
anew Royal Arch chapter at Dysart, 
to be known as the Chapter St. Serf, 
: No. 154. 

The Thornliebank Lodge, in celebra- 
tion of its jubilee, has voted £100 
be divided among various local 
charitable institutions. 


Duchess at Installation 

The members of the Ythan Lodge, 
Ellon, are making special efforts to 
raise funds for a Masonic temple, .the 
site for which. has aren been. 


| secured. 

An interesting incident attended the 
installation of the Earl of Elgin as’ 
i grand master at the recent annual 
meeting of Grand Lodge. For the first 
time in its history a lady—the Duchess 
of Atholl—was invited to enter Grand 
| Lodge, an innovation made possiblé 
by suspending the Masonic proceed- 
ings for the time being. The object 
was to present her with a portrait of. 
her husband, the Duke of Atholl, a | 
past: grand master, who was also in 
Her entry was marked by 
a pretty ceremony appropriate to the 
unique occasion and expressive both 
of respect and cordiality. A number |} 
of the grand office bearers, wearing 
their appropriate blems. of. office, 
retired to receive fhe Duchess, and 
forming a guard of honor, conducted 
her into the lodge, the music of the 
pipes and the cheers of the brethren, 
who were standing, blending in vocif- 
erous welcome of the first lady guest 
to enter. Grand Lodge; 


Presentation of Portrait 


The Earl of Elgin, in making the 
presentation‘to the Duke, said ‘that he 
had held the office of grand-master for 
j several years with: great distinction. 
His Masonic ,history had been one of 
continued progress from the Jowest 
rank to the highest. It was interest- 
ing. to note that an ancestor of the 
Duke was the first grand master to 
hold that position in the qld Grand. 
Lodge, and it had fhkllen a -de- | 
scendant, whose portrait he now: un- 
veiled, to, pull down that building and } 
erect another and more magnificent 
one. 

In returning. ranks: the Duke said 
that he was now trying to carry on 


the Grand Lodge. Perhaps some of his 
work’ in the ¢ause of public morality 
in the future might be more operative 
than speculative, but he was sure that 
the good lessons he had learned there 
would not have been taught -in vain. 
The grand master then presented 
the Duchess with a replica of the por- 
trait to be hung in their home, . In 
responding she said it. was difficult to 
say how she appreciated thé honor 
they had done her, but she- realized 
some of the great tenets for which 
Freemasonry stood. 


At the after proceedings the grand) 


master, in responding to the toast 
said that he found himself in a posi- 
tion occupied by an ancestor of his 
own 160 years ago. The grand total 
of Scottish Freemasons; he said, had 
increased during tthe past year by 
24,018 new- members, as compared 
with 32,118 in the previous year. The 
income of the Grand Lodge during the 
past year had been £27,621 as against 
£35,057 in the previous year.. The 


grand total of their funds amounted 


to £246,033 as compared, with £233,- 
086 in 1920. 

Trinity Lodge, Elgin, has just cele- 
brated th> centenary of the laying of 
the foundation stone of their assem- 
bly rooms in 1821. Dr. T. H. W. Alex- 


ander, master of the lodge, gave, in an | 


an, instructive, interesting, and racy 
speech, an account of some of the early 
incidents in connection with the his- 
tory of the lodge, and its early mas- 
ters and prominent members, bringing 
out jncidentally how, many of the 
prominent families connetted with 
the town and county had been asso- 
ciated with its history. 


AUSTRALIA UNITES IN 
BIDDING FAREWELL 
TO SIR JOSEPH COOK 


4 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria — Freed of 
the political shackles of 30 years and 
‘Standing now as the representative of 
all Australian parties, Sir Joseph 
Cook spoke very frankly to those 
who crowded to show him honor ere 
he sailed away for London to take up 


his.new post as High Commissionér of 
the Commonwealth. At the’ parlia- 
mentary banquet given in his honor, 
he enjoyed the rare privilege of hear- 
ing tributes to himself from those 
stanch foemen, the acting leader of 
the Federal Parliamentary Labor 
Party, Mr. Charlton, and the leader of 
the Federal Country Party, Dr. Earle 
Page, the latter an outspoken critic of 
the -present system of appointing 
high commissioners. 

“People or perish,” is the new slo- 
gan which Sir Joseph Cook has set 
before Australians. “We ‘have no 
right,” L: says, “to hold in undisputed 
possession. this great country, while 
the mightly millions of the world are 
reaching out for elbow room and ac- 
tually hungering for bread.” To those 
citizens of the Commonwealth who.as- 
sume a certain apologetic attitud> 


; toward their homeland, the veteran 


statesman had this.to say: “Australia 
is the greatest country in the world. 
Talk it up and cease talking it down.” 

One of the things which will make 
Sir Joseph Cook more than a’ rubber 


stamp in Australia Hotise is this in-. 


sIstence on the necessity for bringing 
Australia nearer to London. His name 
will be remembered in connection with 
th: laying of the present Pacific cable, 
and he is resolved to urge upon the 
imperial ai.thorities with all hig power 
that the hour has come for duplicating 
that cable. At the samie time he Is not 
unmi.dful of the claims of ‘wireless 
and .kes great interest in the nege- 
tiations now in progress for a wire- 


less. system between the Common- . 


wealth and- the homeland. lS Me 
There is a subject which is as close 
to the heart of the new’High' Com- 
missioner as: his desire for’ the peo- 
pling of t* Commonwealth with 
vige> us Britons. Ice is a fervent ad- 
yocate of the consolidation .of the 
Empire and’ of everything -that. wilt 


draw. the outlying: dominions. into 


comradeship. Speaking in the Sy 
town hall. on this subject, bats Joseph 
Cook said: ~ 

“There is talk about. ‘the / great 


Commonwealth of British “Nations, . 


}but we are apt to forget our duty 
to one another, as well as our duty 
to the--Empire.’ For instance, New 
Zealand knows comparatively little 
about the life and conditions «in 
Australia, and. some of the most 
prominent’ Cabinet ministers in New 
Zealand have never been to the 
Commonwealth. It is as if each do- 


minion exists as a water-tight com- . 


partmen: to itself, and it seems to me 
that it is high time that these water- 
tight compartments were broken down. 
When we talk about the brotherhood 
of man, we should not forget the 
brotherhood of empire, and the cama- 
raderie which should be apparent all 
through the Empire, no matter to what 
section of it the citizen belongs, It 
may be some time before we will have 
a real Empire citizenship, but the idea 
is one which appeals tremendously to 
me, and it is one which I will do my 
utmost to foster while I am in Lon- 
don. The dominions all ha¥e auton- 
omy in their own individual spheres, 
but autonomy does not mean isolation, 
and 4t should be possible to- Wave a 
common sentiment and a common 
course of action on all matters of 
common interest to the Empire, until 
we have a common Empire sentiment, 
when we will be able to say in reality 
as well as in aspiration, 
Britannicus sum.’” 
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SCHOOL SHOES 


The Importance of School Shoes 


When. the little ones start for school in the morning they 
must be well shod to cope with the weather and the cold and 


their own activities. 


Cowned ‘Shoes for Children are. just the thing; rugged, sting sod 


weather-resisting. And 
ijttle feet and encourage 


are nature-shaped, too, to protect the 
th. ‘Made in a wide range of 


grow 
sizes’ ‘for Children of all ages, and sold direct at reasonable ree 
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‘| Poland, she 18° likely ~ to fall before 
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by ‘Russian negotiations. 
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4 ing. a large army he. would aiso raise. 


P : pd large German army with the full 
| permission of France. 


‘countries faced by. Bolshevism he 
pateenes a new crusade, — 


| even ‘to resist for a. moment the 


* | the enemy; ‘it is Russia. 
jlength he shows .that the Moscow. 


fat|,Poland, after the, sétting up of«the 


| ous. operation. France therefore must 
} Hhot.only maintain her armies but she 


a, from its present government. 


France, he 
be} in common ‘w 
| tnany of the natural riches which are 


, ne | Russian Regeneration. - 


: ‘tween’ France, Englénd, and Germany, 
‘ent Ris-| Dis’ reply Was that @ -consorttum 
ay Re! a ‘should be’ formed in: which. the capi- 

of ean | tal’ of. thé- three countries ‘should be 

- feaiially engaged ‘and’ ‘clear’ under- | 


nd ‘many ‘interests 
om pod vente woe 
ora Aetitimen 


perdig so pomeie oes 


. | penditure : 
‘ia. : They see clearly that they would 
be-|. tions | from’ Gefmany. They are not 


.| man, Ge 
| there i 


»| scheme of 


ot, ot eal ‘for hig: action was B wieronies | at 
6 ee, government as 
he by atin: Hye -cooperation } 


<- 
ea a bi +5 ote edmeaite 
pes 24° * igh ee 7 ** 
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i " is. bese: pos: tis.s al- 
‘? x ae of a fresh military 
against Russia, He does not 

. his militaristic conceptions. 


and German military forces. 
“would unite the interests of the 


¢ together for the conquest of 
‘They. would. set aside their 


> While he approved of France a 


Insisting upon ; 
|the peril that confronts the western 


Naturally .he shas_ to persuade 
Mtance that she has ndthirg to fear: 


great engines of war that are needed 


French. It is not Germany who is 
' At some 
Government. means. 'to spread in one 
way. ‘or ‘another revolutionary ‘ideas 
‘in Germany and’ in‘France. Germany 


for 


He argues that’ after the debacle of 
‘régime of . Soviets | ‘at Berlin, France 


ttes than -ever. — fe would at that | 
'moment be’ obliged to undertake a 
military expedition. But the Bolshe- 


efore the French troops and allow 
ance.to occupy Germany-—-a ruin- 


must hélp- Germany ‘to form 4 for- 


unitions: - “ i 
“Not believing. in ‘the sincerity of | 
with England: 


and to deliver the Russian People 


, France, h¢ urges, will find in. such. 
a. policy the means. of ‘recovering the 
‘milliards which she lent..to Russia. 
wre. by. the exploitation | 

h’ England and, Ger-. 


‘to be found in Russian territory, will 
realize such enormous profits that. the’ 
yer leases will os igggpesean Lb 


/ 


Asked if there would ‘be “aiskaatla be- 


ing” artived ” “at ‘regarding «the 
08% oie ‘natural ‘tiches. 


only seeking 

own ‘gnilitary _power ‘in | 

Rig turh it @ventually against 
ce. ‘But the general replied ek 

[the three “tountries would have’ § 
“common, ‘would 

rafts, that their dis- 
would d agg He’ bug- 
‘should, - give 
teee. Thus she} 
tions only from 
fxallow a French 
goil.. The Ger- 
en By show ber a million: 
ie French presumably. about the 
and would be able 
lockade:t: case weer 


éd “that Gerr 
pe. coltetn 
uld obtain her 

ance; she sh 


“Tt wiebva les 
the resto 
will, he declares; gen’ ‘for humanity 
ahd the disasters int the ‘war will be} 
compensated. 

- It is’ necessary to: 1p’ he view this 
proposition. ‘But cen uld not be sup- 
posed that the ‘French. are abput to 
| swallow. the bait.’ French papers 
are cal a to the great ex- 
just: be ‘incurred. They 
are skeptical ri out the result in Rus- 


have to' forgo their hopes of repara- 


dupes yet, and it is hard to believe 
that ‘they Will become - -the. dupes: of 
| such a crude cynical plan of the Ger-. 
neral: Ho nh. Still, whet 
discussion, as there is at this 
moment,; about’ thé. ‘powsibilities of a 
Russian ‘regene! it is wel) to re- 
member that the term Russian regen- 
Soon $5 go seoew yg of ee things. 
rst, it may m ry con- 
~“— cof Russia; seeded, ‘it may mean 
exploitation. .of ‘a -disintegrated 
Rusbie: “third, it may mean . eine 
ion. in w Rus- 
sia will honestly be allowed > join. 


‘LORD. nm RESIGNS 
ent of The Christian. 
ce Monitor i 
\dia—The resigna- 
the Governor ‘of 
has at length taken | 
effect. . It meranored that the. real 


NEW SELF-HELP | 
“PLAN IN AUSTRIA 


+ peror Charles .made his disconcerting; | 
incursion: into. Hungary, and Austria | . 


jst! to obtain foreign ‘exchange for 


7 initial 


to regard the government as the gole 


} other words, about two months’ 


* . ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Piru as Promulgated by: Dr. 
- Guertler; the Finance Minister, 
Now Effective * : 


“‘By-special correspondent ofthe eae 
> Science Monitor 


pointing that Dr. Guertler, the new 
Finance Mjnister, had to announce his 
plan of sejf-help at.a moment when 
| European attention Was concentrated 
on the difficulties arising out of. the 
| occupation of the Burgenland, other-| 
wise far more would have already 


‘been heard of his important pro- 
nouncement.~ The Austrian Govern-: 
ment proposed to abolish the bread 
subsidy and the subsidies-on all other 


foodstuffs. For seven years the bread of |. . 


the Austrian people has been provided 
by. the government, and during the 
last two years the major part of the 
deficit in the Austrian budget has 


VIENNA, Austria — It was_ disap- : 


been, due to the cost of subsidized , 
food.. What happens as the result of | 
the abolition of these subsidies and of | 


the financial plan of internal’ recon-} 


struction to which the Austrian Gov- 
ernment: have now éommitted them- 


‘selves, must have important conse-|_ 


quences, for the whole of Hurope. It 
‘is probably not an exaggeration to say 


that, failing -external, credits in the! 
near future, the continued existerice 0: | 


Austria as a state may depend upon | 
the measure of success of the new pro- | 
posals; The steps now being taken to 
bring about a new ‘era in’ Austria’s. 
life are’ also. of unusual interest. 
tg thobe, concerned in | financial 
‘and economic problems because: they 
‘represent probably the first thorough 
attempt on the part of any new state 
to put into ‘practice the ideals enunci- 
ated at the -Brissels International 
Financia] . Conference, and to adopt 
free tradé;- | 

Dr. Guerfier, who: though not with 
out. political experience, is by train- 
ing a university “ptofessor, effected a 
revolution in national thought by 
boldly announcing that Aystria’s sal- 
‘vation lay in self-help and not in 
| waiting passively. for the promised 
credits from the League of Nations, 

which might be long delayed. In this | 


’ self-help, cambaign he has been effi-_ 


ciently seconded by the new Financial |-~ 
Adviser, Dr. William Rosenberg, who. 
thanks to his. reputation as an able 
bank manager and as a leading lawyer, 


by 8 political nominee.. 
Immediate Improvement 


made public in outling when the crown 
hdd reached what was up to then its 
lowest point, namely, 14,000 to the 
\ Pound. “As an immediate result of the 


economie’ soundness of Dr, Guertler’s 
plan; the cro improved. to about 
9000 to the oni Then former Em- 


found herself once. mure. sutrounded 
by mobilized states and threatened 


with. a. war that would have been -dis- | 


astrous to Ker commerce and to her 
supplies. The. improvement. in the 
crown quickly yanished and it feH to 
still lower depths. Scarcely had the 
acute dangét of hostilities betwéen 


Hungary and the little entente disap-{ 
peared, ‘than the German mark took | 
its sensational tumble and with it, in|’ 


sympathy, the crown wént down again. 
The ge timental. effect of the fall. of 
thé ‘m 
felt in Vienna than in most other. Eu-: 
ropean capitdis, because Gérmany,. in 


ration requirements, *y disposed of 
‘tat e crown balances in Austria, em- 
-phasizing how interlocked with, the 
whole economic problem of’ Europe is 
the . quéstion of German. repaton 
‘payments. — 
// These factors, combined with the 
increasing issue of. Austria notes in 


order to meet the current expenses of | 
the government—rising as the crown | ’ 


fell—gave the speculators in. Zurich 


and elsewhere excellent ground for!” 
"the crown until, by Novem- |’ 


**beari 
ber 14 it reached over 24,000 to the 
pound and over 6000 to the dollar. 
The more the Austrian Government, 


supported in fundamental by all polit-| 


in parties, showed its determination 
adhere to the precepts of the Brus- 

‘enie Conference, the more the external 

value of its currency decfeased. \ 


The Bread Supply 


However, undeterred by all these 
disadvantages and by the greatest of 
all difficulties, namely, the widespréad 
lack -of’ confidetice on the part of the | 
Austrian people themselves, in their | 
Own. currency, fhe Chanéellor, Dr. 


‘gone ahead with their proposals.’ The 
and fundamental obstacle 


which the government had to face was 
to make sure that when .the state: 
ceased to purchase bread, there would 
be enough in the country to prévent 
any possibility of a short supply. or 
starvation. This was complicated by 
Y sagt jg that for.seven years the nor- 


grain importing machinery of |. 


| Austria was dormant and that grain 
trade, bakers and populace had come 


source 6f supply. It was estimated 
as a margin of safety that there must 


wheat at the date of decontrol, or in. 


inspires a confidence reek gained 


“The new flhancial program . was : 


mark was even more. practically. : 


Schoeber, and his government have |. - 


‘be. ‘available at least 100,000 tons. of | 
bread| 
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- Important Sale Events for Monday 


An Extraordinary ering. 


of 


Fniported H and-made Laces 


| , ree ee 
especially desirable for the trimming 
of lingerie, Summer dresses, -etc., 


at astonishingly low -prices 


Valenciennes, per yard 28c, to $1.90 
Point. Binche, per yard 48c,to 7.85 
Point Venise, per yard $] 95 to’ 3, 25 
‘Cluny, ,... peryard 12¢c.to 48c.. 


(First Floor) 


A New. Importation of 


‘Steel- beaded Silk. Bags 


. (black and navy blue) of tinusually fime 
quality ‘and workmanship; daintily 
silk=lined, and equipped with.a pocket | | 
and a silk purse (with mirror) 


very “specially. priced at 


$10. 00. 
| Pleat Floor)» 


- 


A Sale. of I 000 Pairs of 


Inex pensive 
Summer Curtains: 


all of them dainty, ali of them. desirable, 
all of them remarkable values. 


Me raaiectte. Curtains, hemstitched 
per DRIP. 45-  %s angry 3D 
Dotted Muslin Curtains, ruffled, 
per pair . 2. 2 se +e 6 $2.25 
| Fine. Voile Curtains, ruffled, 
, per pair. Me ee eee $2.25 
Filet Net Curtains, with Cluny edge 
per pair| .. . eee ‘ - D3. 25 
~ (Fourth. Floor) 


- 


A New Shipment of 
All-wool Jersey . 


will be exceptionally low-priced at 
~ $b. 75. /per yard 


This Sale will comprise several thou- — 
sand yards of -this popular all-the= 
- year fabric, in a ‘splendid assortment 
of the smartest colors for Spring and 
Summer | “sports ° ‘and Street wear 
(as well as all-black), | | 


‘The width is ‘54 inches 
_ Bigst Floor). 


Ps 


i 


Another Remarkable Sale of 
Women’s 
American-made Lingerie 


(300 dozen pieces) in the wanted 
styles and dainty fabrics 


every item priced far below value 


Nightrobes, $1.10, 1.45, 1.95 to 3.90 
Envelopes, . . 1.35, 1.75, 2.75 
Drawers and Bloomers, . 1.45 


Petticoats, . 85c., 1.45, 1.95, 2.50 


Also Flannelette Nightwear 
at end-of-the-season prices 


Nightrobes, 2 3 See 
Pajamas, 1.75 


, 


A Number of Paris-made 


Fasso Corsets 


- made of white brocheé and boned with 
genuine whale bone, will be 


phenomenally low-priced at 


$0.75 


this being actually one-half 
the regular price. — 


These Corsets are made in conformity 
with the present mode of dress, and 
are suitable for both medium and full 
figures. | 


(All of above Sales on the Second Floor) 


Women’s Silk Hosiery 


offering very exceptional values 


Silk, with lisle tops and soles; black, 
white and African brown, 
per pair ee ee ee 


$1.65 
All-silk, in black only, per pair 2.25 


All=-silk, with open work embellish- 
ment: im black, white and gray, 
per pair . «2 «. « $295 


(First Floor) 


_ Another Special-price Sale of 


Boys’ Washable Suits 


(sizes 3 to 10) 
at $1.90 & 2.95 


There is a choice of several desirable 
styles im this Sale, with an equal 
variety of materials and colors. Every 
suit is worth very much more than 
the price asked for it. 


(Sixth F loor) 
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iG ON APPOINTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TRUSTEES - 


~ e&, 
etts— The hear- PR EE one in the French language, ! It alone is the executive hody of the |. . The Court also referred to the] was a large business man in Pitts- | by reason of the fact that Mr. McKen- have submitted that to the court and 
they are-only concerned in seeing that 


the @p-|-which correspond in a general way to|Church; and this ‘Church, as your | Manual: burgh. Hg was general manager ofjzie was one of the Trustees of this 
"Th the Trustees selected are men who 


the Journal. Honor doubtless has gathered by this “Its Manual appears to. be a vital/ the paint business of the Pittsburgh | Publishing Society from the time it 
was instituted until Mrs. Eddy passed | will act as Trustees and not as a rub- 


Finally, there is, and has been now | time, has a peculiar position in being; part of Christian Sciencé.” Plate Glass Company, president also 

8 The text of the | for more than ten years, the interna~ | not merely a local'church, but rather Other brief and pertinent citations, | of the Patton. Paint Company, presi-!on gave him a peculiar insight into her ber stamp. One or two namas have 

nge is a SS euiows: * tional daily newspaper called . The |g central or parent organization, with with which your; Honor is unques-| dent of the Pitcairn Varnish Company,| wishes and desires-in relation to the |been suggested—three names have 

_ SIXTH DAY Christian Science Monitor, which cir- | which the other local churches are af-| tionably familiar, but concerning | president of the H. W. Johns ’Paint| conduct of the business. In the early | been suggested by the Directors. For- 
: culates to a considgrable extent among filiated, all being conducted subject to which a fresh statement may be use-| Manufacturing Company, and: chair- | history of the Trust he was in constant} tunately in connection with. the ap- 


Be 
on _* DICKEY ET AL. persons who not Christian Scien- ful, are the ‘following. .°The first is| than of the board of directors of the|communication both orally and in pointment of a temporary trustee many 
ia the’ provisions of the Church Manual. writing with her, and constantly was other names were suggested by these 


Bea __ CROSBY J. tists, and it tended equally for them.- oe 99 a citation from the arti@lé on Trusts, | Corona Chemical Company. I suppose 
om c | iy When I used the word “local” I did : tate. C in receipt of specific instructions from | Directors among them a man who in- 


n, Jan. 20, 1922.| It does not contain much in the way in the 39th Volume of the Encyclo-| that the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
us Resto not mean local to Boston, but all local pedia of Law and Practise, the article | pany is of such size as to be possibly | her in rélation to the conduct of the | stantly met with the approval of these 


of Christian Science propaganda or 
— fei articles directly relating to Christian i mice eon tee _ agin being by Dean Frank Irvine of the; within the judicial notice of your | business, and in relation to the appli-| present Trustees and that was Mr. 
2 aden ge Science, buf rather more in the way are prancnes of this Church, and & Cornell University Law School, for-| Honor, the largest institution or cor-|cation of Christian Science to oot vite Pros —Fred M. Lamson. who is a 
'g If the Court “please; | of mews; and educational’ matter of i so metiteg under the ypredhe sam merly court commissioner in.one of} poration of its kind in the world, I|problems arising in that office. Fur-/ Vice President of the Old Colony Trust 
ae g the Church, I wish-to | general interest to Christian Scientists Ss Manual: Even the membership | ine western states: believe. Its busines’ is the manufac-}thermore, there is no person in the Company, a man of standing in this 
;of The Mother Church, if your Honor; «py. court will always give due/ture of plate glass, also. of paints, | world today who has the acquaintance | community, a man of business experi- 


t brief 3 y the facts of the situa- | and to othér people. 
1d th | to submit a few per-' So that it is of supreme ‘importance pleases, does not consist. alone of weight to the wishes of those chiefly | varnish and painters’ sundries. The/| with that business, from its beginning | ence, a man who we bélieve is compe- 
itations, and then to submit to the Trust, and to the Church of| Members in Boston, but rather of rep- interested, but will not be controlled | pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has even unto its present state, which Mr.|tent to exercise independent judg- 
ations.’ | which it may be considered auxiliary, resentative members throughout the | by such wishes against considerations| a paid up capital of $36.000,000, to- | McKenzie has. He knows more about | | ment and who certainly is not hostile 
siness conducted aader the,| for this religious aspect of the Pub- world. The more &ctive Christidn Sci-|of fitness.”  , | gether with, an accumulated cash sur-|its problems, is in more intimate nen to these Directors, the name having 
4 of January 25, 1898, origi- } lishing Society to be kept in view, and | entists in London or in San’Fratcisco, I believe it can be further— said, plus almost as large. It. could be; with the needs and requirements 'been proposed by —a% men them- 
almost entirely of the for the responsible persons in connec-|/in New Orleans or in Winnipeg, in{| turning that about, that unless there; snoken of brifly as a $70,000,000 cor-|that position, than any person WHO) selves. There has béen another man 
a“ ot papers or periodicals tion with the Publishing Society to be}Hong Kong or in Cape Town, the more | are considerations of fitness weighing | poration. Mr. Patton was the general |could possibly be found. bess ae not by the Directors, I he- 
8 | e the organs of the Church. first.o¥ all Christian Scientists. The | active Christian Scientists everywhere, | to the contrary, that the proposals of! manager of its interests in so far aS} That is all for the present. bovis poo by Mr. ee Mr. 
itu continued. from the in- | Trust Deed specifically ‘provides that/are usually members of The Mother | those people interested should be ac-| the painters’ side of its business was| Mr. WITHINGTON: If your Honor | Howe—Irving Howe. On such investi- 
s Trust in 1898 down to/0 One is eligible to that office, or tO! Church in Boston, so that the member- | cepted; and I-take it that in this in-| concerned. -These other corporations please, the Trustees of the Christian | gation as we have made, these Trus- 


, : tees ‘are glad to give their approval 
917. t that time, under a |COntinue therein, unless he be, in short, | shin of the branch churches is a mem-| Stance the Church is not only the} which -I have named are auxiliaries | Science Publishing Society under the bhi 
; ¢ pray sal the Trustees of the. a loyal Christian Scientist. The im- bership made up in part of members| Chief. beneficiary, but that .to that selection, or that nomination. 


4 specpprad peop thee Re it rig 8 or subsidiaries in connection ag the | Deed of Trust itself wees | il have ao’ further auauenieentae 
ing y and the trustees | POrtance of the tact that these perlodl- | .¢ the Mother Church. The readers | Tesents the great body of persons | jarger company. Some of them alone| ment of successors. That 15, they) | rs sti : 
‘Mr way" 5 ‘will, a contract was | °l8 are organs of the Church, and that | o¢ ranch churches are invariably |W20m the chief interest. resides, and | have capitals of a million dollars, and | have had that power sinee Mrs. Eddy comments. to maké, except that in- 
. Mrs. Eddy’s book h intimate | 4 y | th d of the Church is the i Pat- , in all the his-! Making these appointments, if your ° 
which the Trustees of the y’s books are of such intim members of The Mother Church. ana | ‘22t the Board o e Caure the interests which were in Mr. Pat-| passed on and I believe in a 3 , ' 
| executive body authorized sto speak) ton’s hands as an officer of that com-/tory of the Trust that they did exer- ae eee ae ~— et d ~— arog 
ya 


shitig Society, or the Publishing |Telation with the Church, may be}. oon aco are the off f branch ta 
rage briefly illustrated by some citations penny Pt Ee ee ee -Church, and for its branches e, and Trustees pave 
y y for the: Church, and for pany were of. great importanc cise that power., These local Boston interest, but embraces 


the selling agent in 
‘to her books, ine Frabtees trom the Manual, which contains the | CDUrches. and members, except as individual/);. ‘functions were those calling’ for | not felt that ‘they should make any| 7 ft . 
the will themselves being vir- By-laws of the Church and the outline; One word further in regard to some) views may be expressed. _ abilities of high order. independent nominations or sugges- | 2° vities throughout the civilized 
nt 3 publishers and the subse- |0f its organization. Therefore, with | other citations about the functions of Again, quoting from Volume 11 of Mr. | tions, for the reason that when they | W°rld, and that in -receiving sugges- 
th , : 3 : we After the outbreak of the war Mr. , tions it. would h be t im- 
*k of the Trustees-of the Pub- the Court’s permission, I will read|the Board of Directors. \The next Corpus Juris, part of the article on}, tton was called to Washington a8 a | Originally decided to submit the ques- pernaps mos ; 
Bo ty in that behalf being briefly from the By-laws a few of those | citation to which I wish to direct your! Gparitable Trusts: a ¢ the War IndustryBoard. | tion of what was Mrs.-Eddy’s purpose portant to receive the names of men 
most pertinent, and after my statement ‘Honor’s attention is Article XXII, “In appointing. ‘a trustee of. a member 0 e Hl after the |in the creation of this Trust. to the who were not purely local men, and 
fo a period thom O tober, I beg to leave to hand up +o your/| Section 3, a,sprovision which comes charitable trust, it is the duty of the and continued there un highest court of this Commonwealth, there must be many of them able and 
er rape ctobe 4 : ‘ ’ : armistice.’ Then he found that a con- ta- | Competent and willing to serve, and I’ 
a 1920, the business of the Honor a copy of the Manual with, on | pretty close being specifically ap-/ court not to appoint one’ who is in e tiring from they had contended for an interpreta think 
oy 8 the business of publishing‘ the fly-leaf, the citations which I will] plicable to the present situation and| hostility either to the purpose or the | Venient opportunity for retiring tion which was not thé interpretation | think it would be a misfortune if:all_ 
» Matis ‘and periodicals which are have read. to the vacancies now existing, but per- beneficiaries of the gift.” business, and came to Boston, yey which this’ court has finally put the ndmes submitted to this court’ : 
orga of the Church, together), Te COURT. A copy of the Manual haps is not strictly applicable; yet it} | assume that there is no question | Hatwichport and Boston, for the pwr- upon that instrument, They had their were merely names of local men or. is 
: bandit this business for the is annexed to the bill in one of these | shows clearly Mrs, Eddy’s thought,| about the pertinency of those, cita- pose of giving at least a part of his convictions; they had‘ to be strong mn. who were settled temporarily © . 
hive unde - Mrs. Eddy’s will. cases, | her plan and purpose, in regard to the/ tions, but they have particular ap-| time to.the practice of Christian Sci- | convictions before they could differ a y Phere confines of Boston or its 
mc the acquisition. by the|. M®. SMITH. I did not know that it; functions of the Board of Directors plication here. ence and doing what he could. to pro- | with the Directors to brin> this con- yt ate environments. 
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~ ‘| Kenzie “was wholly in accord with | as have be ra 
en brought to bear in the Oo ti | 
the position taken by t and with all the earnestness‘ at my/|°Perating the Trust in a way that didjis no concern of th 
y the Trustees.” | past and will be again so long as this | command, I have advocated before this not conform to the generally accepted) of the Coumseneaitey oe eee ne aed cg — bubeing, Walon 
opinion of members of The Motherjare adminstering it and are perfectly wanenee Se whens r Church, is not 
even the copyrights: it is the intangi- 


On January 15, 1919, the official] present board 
continues. { therefore | court the deci _|0 
th| minutes of the. Trustees record an-| suggest that Judge Smith’s view is! tabligh the sitio when sean | eharch as to the manner in which 
other conference with Mr. McKenzie |one that might ‘be. accepted by his| or pi supremacy of the Board | sire Wddy intended Fe eae | CRO ORT FO BRDERT PALOKS ERG: CORE | bie t of 
in. which he. was in full accord with | clients but which your Honor. ought ee. ae the ecclesiastical and And sta ti th et Caen eee | toate present our. views. "is Ganateiar ue tag cee ae 
the position of the Trustee One ta: annual tink, nen whonia be put administrative body of the Church, and| 4:5 \, nave ng then with Trustees who|} So I again say what I said at the| ~~ is tangible in the form of sub- 
On December 20, 1918, the eS iu hore: inteliivent put/a decision which should establish the|~'° 70’ Rave the confidence of mem-| outset: on behalf of the members of aceipsions to these. periosionls. “Tana 
fo e, intelligent men, independent! .yyremacy of the M bers of The Mother Church and who subscription 1 
of “he Mother Church considered with | men, if possible men caring nothing( . y of the Manual in the g0v-' were not select Ay The Mother Church, let us have peace. a ee ee eee ee 
grpat conceri *"*, McKerizie’s active | for the salary, men willing to cooper- ernment of the Church. But, today, I| other Church go - goer of The|Let-us recognize the operative force | SS¢t will be revived within forty- 
43 support of the:plans of the Trustees. | ate, but not wi ling to be subordinated find myself‘ regretting the procedure |p, the Tr t i ea they ought to/and effect of this Manual as it is given aoe Dee See eee 
Mr. Patton is. ‘financially | On January 6, -1 , pling which is befo court with respect . ust is perilously near bank-/to us. Let us recogniz r|ence world knows that the edito 
y 919, Mr. Rathvon|to the views of other persons, and P ruptcy. So that, aft Nl, it i perqapeliagrp = Shaws = 
pensation’ the |,Teported in detail at a meeti t to the appointment, of these Trustees. |} , that, after all, it is‘meM~/that, the: business of the Christian policy of those periodicals is ‘again 
ng of the| that Mr. McKenzie does not meet that bers of The ‘Mother Church who must d 
Board of Directors of The, Mother/|-te:', I think. Mr. Patton I think does. Under the Deed of Trust, which, in the | be considered in this situati Science Church is transacted by a| (100 ene. COMtIDE Of" ta Throne 
phe atirmative sugges- Church, a tal which he had just had} { thi contemplation ‘of the court, must con- +p ois" Sp STINE Christian Science Board of Directors,| W2ere it belongs, where it was put 
ad|J thin . the ot-er gentlemen Mr. Ditte- As to the retiri T ; by k 
with Mr. McKénzie which he said fully|mo: -~s suggested did. sol, She Tropicana: of the PUDUBDINS | sve: manih BE Trastecs, they | antil such time as someone may bring | Oo oT) oT, soe om wnom Wt Bae 
; et the three’ persons re- confirmed his Suspicions that Mr. Mc- dirieiain i en a sind tet Society is & self-perpetuating™ body. I ree ‘they “tet es agent — forward evidence that the members of | 2€Ver been taken. 
A ON SR te eae enzie was actiyel , am unable to discover any difference e just as much to say/that Board are not proceeding in good ' 
Trustees against son i mca the! not trouble your Honor longer. There | hetwéen the Board of Directors and | °2 22Y member of The Mother Church, | faith; and, doing so, with the respensi- ‘Pe ee ee 
On January 11, 1919, ee has been something said about that/ ine Trustees of the Publishing Societ and no; more and no less. The in-| bility on their hands, let us accept en. nuatee in this case would conver 
A Mr. Rathvon | jetter that Mrs, Eddy wrote, where she } jn Sng POC _. | formation that the ji ; D,| that information the clearest to 
has been a practitioner reported to the Board of Directors a years as olieeak that she had in that regard. Each was, by Mrs. | of course helpful Sipe aig ba og «seems a recommendations, appoint these | world is Mr. McKenzie. Within rns. 
“ , , , court. rustees, and let this matte ae : wae 
Hegre gins in Boston for two-hour talk which he had just aa ’ , Eddy’s purpose and intention, to be 4} Ag to Mr. Ditt ; , matter £0 0 eight hours after he i i 
. with Mr..McKenzie. He d selected at that time a bogrd one OL! | cojf-nerpetuating bod The Direc- > Mr. Dittemore, there is noth-|say this without any relation, specially 8 appointed, the 
chor gen with mr. M e described How| whom was-a scholar, another a doctor AB opis ati 9 rec-!ing in~this situation that gives M Publishing House will be swamped 
Kenzie. had b scholar, another a ‘tors. efthér by election or appointment n that gives Mr.|or otherwise, to the situation except amMmpe 
4 but I have “wr e ecome msi the other a busin nd it has{;..’ , pp m Dittemore.the right to nam bod with the return of these subscripti 
" athy” and that. he usiness man, a had the selection of all of the other e anybody.;as a member of The Mother Church criptions. 
’ uiet oun was actively. a ) other | He is at best . I have no hesitati 
baq y €! party to launching the effort to sep: aay in ail tutu ke bas eget coger’ es bodies and agencies of the Church, s0/ the Christian Rah pag tae Sparen lias oe speaking on behalf of the member- || am ‘in that: situation ayeta 3 Rens 
, arate the-Publishing House from The f ci far as I can discover,—the Board of!tors. The most that he’cd P. six waiting to go back 
Mother Ch of circumstances greater than anyone | e’‘could ask at ‘ g ack as soon as I. 
On ager 21, 1919. Mr. V. Q: even with her capacity. could be ex- Sapa oe macs neenigi ney 20a the hands of this court is the restora- a ch ge pegs oe see oat ~ Biba these periodicals are pub- 
r. r sidiary organizations | tion td his office, a Inute in detense oO r.| lished in ac 
Strickler, a mem er of the Board of Dcoledtion oF take board. rs as in the:Church. But, they had not the/| before this pais cs amc oF od Rives. McKenzie and in reply to Mr. Thomp-/ and I kuow ef ah lense Ge aaa 
Lectureship,, repeated in detail to the|so understand the limit. We don’t power of appointment or even of. ap-/|tors, and he makes a recommendation son’s, acting for Mr. Dittemore, re-|in my own Church that are ready to 
Directors and left with,them a writter'}ynderstand it in that way. We don’t proval except by implication, of the|as a minority Director opposing the | @@™*s #8ainst him? go back as soon as that fact neceahad 
mpage egies recording conversations | ynderstand that Mrs. Eddy expected to Trustees of the Publishing Society. action of the majority of the Directors. The whole point is that Mr. Ditte-/ apparent. . 
he (Mr. ‘Stric oP gel pu gaspar apogee such a literal spirit, or that In’ the petition which was filed by Reon as to — aaa of these two i Rag Sauna. peng fo” Sees bern Honor, there fs no reason, 9@ 
, part! it°is to be suppoged thdt a scholar in|the Board of Direct | : , One to e: other: If your} j,, -|question as to his inegrit As M 
of the pl Of ectors it was stated, It 3 grity. s Mr. 
oe Bclence“Be|trom’thp‘Choreht fn Sieh Pek a ee ena nea ie Ueandiel Dictate | ME. bklemore’s answer, 700 wil fn egy ggg ee ig 
fe eld for} Strickler reported always bea member 0 s Board of | pointment, that the Board of Directors you wilt in S Of.” =F. temore | is 
wore a's paid a Jefinite: a ota Mr. se Tr to be! Drustees. We assume that today so|had requested them to accept such-an\ a Dittemore memorandum which erage tonto greg Binge Hes Sooo nage marge Mr. McKenzie’s selection. [f 
‘- s down . rge 
hora ae'e paid! On. January 24; 1919. the Directors far as scholarship is important it is to|appointment and they had signified os We n unmistakable terms the|¢5, his reinstatement to the position po Bw kone won 
, He é pe of The Mother’ Chu h had rs; be found in the editor, and that the im- their willingness to do so. If, when proposition that it must be accepted of Director. you will that th r. WITHINGTON. If your Honor 
tO! view with- ‘Mr. mcicdeie ater vib portant thing, in view of the enormous | the appointment is to be made by the re ae y eee ag ta out in practice,| con which the yarn hye pa et aa bmn ; ba mach 20 suena 
. : a @ Mother Church is one insti- with regard to Mr. McKenzie, nor h 
| Mr. McKenzie's: Attitude ‘was ch business growth of this trust, is that | court and the responsibility is to rest removed him | , ave 
arac- tution . can practically be| the 
oe by gne of the ‘Directors ne thee ustocs sno Algae Leet seer ee Pas re niet ard spy be Publis eats tu a cook cae tan sa ay one, namely, that he dis-| any prmereing “eat Mere Paseen al 
to | rectors os Bet a tive, d the Di-| gent of course, and educated of course, | named by the Directors, then it-must the Christian Science Board of Direc- hantoe ites a — oaks reyes they; his attorney, gets up and states what 
eg unanimously of the opin-| but not necessarily that they should | follow that if the Directors saw fit six | tors is charged with the unmistakable o business. In this matter) he and Mr. McKenzie know is not the 
fon that Mr. McKenzie ‘ : i if he had agreed with them some of 
ty| participating in, the pl was actively|be scholars in the ancient and now/ months later to remove them,. and duty of directing its affairs’ At the|/uys perhaps might b litt! ee fact. The only reason why Mr. Mc- 
ies- | the blishi ;the plan. to separate | almost outgrown sense of that term. I} were doing it in good faith, then they time when he was acting as a director, | about th i ; one Orne. | Kensie left the Publishing House was 
ear Phursh, tay h from The| suppose in another ‘fifty years there} cotld select and name three members, Mr. Dittemore stood—and I think|  ». Se because he issued an order to stop the 
“34 won’t-be any scholars in that old sense and three members only, and ask this properly—for the absolute control by |: a Mr. Thompson has asked your) presses on work the proof of which 
After the-‘Trustees’ wai in equity|of the term, persons whose scholarship| court to appoint them. If the Direc-| the Christian Science Board of Direc- Honor to read his cross-examination| bore already his initials, and he 
. | Was filed, Mr. ‘MbKenzie’s attitude con-| consisted purely in book learning, per-| tors had suggested three members of tors, of the affairs of the Christian and Mr. Whipple’s cross-examination | stopped that after a conference with 
| tinued: to be ‘changeable ahd vacillat-|sons without any effective or active| the Church for appointment as those Science Publishing Society. In the oS See = the case of Eus-|the Board of Directors; and it was 
tite ‘0 ¢{ing until after he suddenly left the|contact with the world as it really is.| whom they thought best fitted,-and/very nature of things it cannot be tace.v. Dickey. I sincerely trust that/ simply: this, that the Directors, ater 
“a Publishing Sogiety and relinquished} Therefore that test I don’t think in a|then had suggested others, it would|.otherwise. Titis literature is litera- your hopor ‘will read sil of tat: ex- ithe decision in Bustace v. Dickey, Glam 
ere. b |fenterence wit itor following 4) narrow sense—Mr. Dittemore does not | not be an apparently final act on their| ture that we are compelled to buy; eg ation, I have: brought’ & bere down and wrote.s letter in walge Siam 
with: the’ Board“ of Direc-} k—should be applied to it, but that| part. There must not be any impli-| that we are to read; and it is eed fesencke heard that there might be an|said there was nothing in Judge 
* stenographic record in’ the|thé scholarship so far as it is” an im-|cation that these are the only three|in our churches; it is sold in our qtack upon him in connection with| Dodge’s opinion which in any way in- — 
Sopisasde’ eae, dt Eustace ¥s. Dickey contain<|portant thiig should be found in an|/whom they regard as suitable. The| reading rooms; it becomes an essen- it. If your Honor reads it. all your) validated the Manual, snd theses 
f Jdentisieg ing. Mr. ‘McKenzie's examination and | editor, as it has been in Mr. Dixon,| court might very well say, as it seems/| tial and. integral part of the Church Honor wil find out that here was &/ Directors asked that that: letter “Be 
ination before Judge Dodge} whose ability and capacity I think no/|to me, and as-I say on behalf of those |itself _ ) gentleman appointed by Mrs. Eddy/ published in the Sentinel and the 
aye asl ives definite evidence. of what» Mr.|one can doubt, and that if all three'of | whom I represent, “I have no reason! Now, as to the plea of the Attorney- Terpels: G2 One Of Wye Oey — ore pemerasl, end these Tinmowy See 
MeKenzie’s position has been through- the Trustees/ running a business now|to dodbt that these three are suitable |General, there should be cooperati | S06t, WHO BNE ORERTRE C8 Ce et eT eee latter, and they wrete s Te 
eT det the, controversy. - amounting to m liogs, are ‘able busi-| persons, but- I would like to have the/ That was the theory of the Rroitnn -|nearly twenty yéars, and after having | which they said they accorded heartily 
Since the walk-out of Publishing Go-|ness men, they Will find plenty to do | Board of Directors suggest others who | of the Publishing Society, that the = {Gone s0 Sue angus Seapeeen: ene the | with that opinjon. It was te see 
| olety employees,’ Mr. McKenzie. has without ?pringing “into operation |are also suitable.” should. be cooperation, which nt CO AER, Sy SESS, DUeae on erow Of Shae Detter, not OF Sy Seas 
city ‘been “one of ‘the t active of: the. ancient éharacteristirs such as used to; .When the question arose on the tem-| that if they agreed wi th the Dir omar Board of Directors largely represented but the publication of that letter, the 
| BA-dan in . boy- be defined by the term scholarship. _ | porary Trustee, sixteen suitable per-; they would do what the Diesitrs ad a SRS “OD OR ee | reins proce of which Nees Eas 
sons were suggested to the court by wished. thém to do, but if they aid byte ag on ae by - eee Proval-ot Mr. McRensie, wiles a 
e other. .He did all he could| after conference with the Board of 


r ! , oh ‘Science ‘publica-. ‘The COURT. ‘Do you’ exper " bub- | 
Bre. the Board of Directors. One‘ of those’ 
f those! not agree ‘with the Directors, they | to help smooth those difficulties. He] pirectors, made him change his mind 


, eutson "the, prop-" aa “Copy?? =. | 
é THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 1, will|PeTsons was acceptable to all of the}would not. do what .the Directors|had b i 
: , cama this document here, The yel-| interested parties, so far as they ap-| wished: them to do. BEE ee ee ie deen eee ae jee] ee, Come. eee and atep ee ee 
| “Mr. ir ciica? low mark is’ in at: the beginning, or, peared before the court. He was a/ /Now, ‘the Manual] of The Moth ae Ree 6: Coen tee ier Withowt consalting the Tyweer Se 
at: efor the, good of this | I ‘will put it in at the beginning of} }member of the Finance Committée, 2/ Church, has been recogni oa other | man, and he had the fear which most! then submit his resignation. Interfer- 
i Mr. McKenzie's testimony, apd leave’it Vice-President of one of the largest|erning this situati . s as .gov-| laymen have, perhaps, that this great| ence with editorial policy indeed! 
| with. your Honor. I will ask “your trust companies in America. He must Nebuan). bat cata on es that | Trust in which he was so vitally in- 
Honor to pay special ‘attention to the be today a suitable person for appoint-| members of The M ane ee ago, the | terested would get into litigation. Mr. THOMPSON. If your Honor 
cross-examination, and not to overlook | ™ent. And I only mention him be-| required to eubikeriha mages are|' He wrote somewhere back in 1916 | Pi" 

the part of the crogs-examination con- cause his name was before the court./jicals. The members be — seep ‘a letter which helped to. smooth over Re The each I do not think that 
| ducted: by me, because several points I‘had felt that if some person in the|Church, ‘being required oe on? difficulties. For the time it did achieve bets e fe much assistance to 
, _|lswere brought out in that that were Pain known ; throughout the} Manual to subscribe to these period- | purpose. Again in 1919, when it l 2 : itting hen Sot te os “a 

friction be Mi ck =e} I wi not-brought out in Mr. Whipple’s, 1| urches in the world, not to mention | jcals, are justified in asking at the began to become obvious that Mr. Dit- 5 oats s in ar ant e purpose oO 
“Publist here Mr. MeKenzie’s Sisinthattien: andihave given to the stenographer Mr. a person now. present im the fiesh, that | hands -of this Court for. periodical temore and Mr. Eustace were to smash cng alg o hres: es 
| cross-exami ainten bette Tittembre’'s’ memorandum tat will it sucha man had been appointed as |t } periodicals men. Some of the discussion has not 
re Judge Dodge me: will) ya hat are published in accordance with | ‘Meir heads together and bring this |} f istan | 

‘ “sia I think that if-your Honor has any give a copy to the other side, and ask udge Hanna, who has passed on since| that Manual, and that Manual says/| ‘bing into litigation, he tried to revive aon of any ee 
| nag ai, yt pn guch a man to afthe.,stenographers when they are pare ge was first instituted, it} that theSe Directors shall * see hat that letter. He was told by Mr. Eus- | Mi : THOMPSON 

tion-of this importance it is really through with that to give it‘to your would have given to the acts of the/ these periodicals, “are ably edited tace that th t . SON. et ee 
umbent ‘apon™ your H S dwn! the a ask |2°W Board of Trustees a confidence | kept 7 ly edite and e matter had gone far be-' make a remark which I think and © 

your Honor to read | Honor, o Bon em a copy and asK/ .15.1 would have been canals Siebasiate oat abreast of the times.” That Man-| yond that. That brought home to him,{ hope will be of as much assistance 
a al says that these Directors shall; as that evidence shows, the realization | as the examination of the witnésses 


to-4h oan Jn Directors |that examination and cross-examina-|them to Mand the euaieet*° your | at this time in the Chureh’s activi | 
urch’s activity. | acceptas, suitable the persons who act| that this thing was on the verge of; was. There is a large minority of 
Christian Scientists who disagree with 


dn regard to | ag oe eee more, emphatically | Honor. 
' can: say, certainly (T » the Ste aa graplier.) - Will you It may be that after full considera- |i" the Publishing Society, and if they | liti isi 
; gation and a cfisis. Aft 
“A jthan anything Mr. Dittemore would | Jet the Court have the.original of that tion of all names that are suggested, do not accept them a8 suitable ther | days of prayer and di tea ee the policy generall d, I 
| | care'to.gay, on the point now in ques- this court b they cannot t. TE Sas ee pabcc Ae regi Ase iE 
(ability which }tion. I ‘cannot believe that in ee Newt "3 any an “ys be teen? zee See the three toon hat Save ide ot aa In other words, it seems, of WUAt GH GE us Dave Deed Wome uring with some of these recount 
had not kept|of' what that record, disclo sed to the Cou A b ven} ords, course, | the last two or three years, he crystal- | °f the Board of Directors. They have 
ges your]. The COURT. IL think the court|>Y the Board of Directors are the three|*‘Tange to an outsider, and it is — 
1 of the Society: Honor would for offe tionient at lized his own thought on that subj no effective voice to make themselves 
} consider ‘stenographer took it out to be copied. | Pest men to be, appointed, but before | “T@2se to\some of us until we follow subject , 
re t time who! that Mr.\ McKenzie, however merito- |: Mr. THOMPSON. ‘Oh, didshe? pied. such a decision’ is reached, in view of| tte footétepa. of Mary Baker Hddy,|snton 1 hove your Honor reads. Te Charch refered to hy ae? Ate 
r. Neal, and}rious he thay be,‘ however Kindly and| let me@ have that back, please. the present relatidns of the contend- that her constant principle was to which I hope your Honor reads. It]. c 7 ra o by Mr. Allen are 
st antially agreed that | affectionate in variotis human “rela-| The COURT. So far as the tran- ing interests of the Church, I hope centralize in the Manual, under the begins: “I stand unequivocally by the ~ to ae tne Soars 6 Tee 
* ‘tions he may. be, is a fit man to manage that an opportunit control of the Christian Sci Boafd of Directors.” It is not the let-| "erefore: IL your Honor accepts the 
: ge | script is concerned, I wish you would pp y Miay be given for D ence Board 2 r suggestion made by Mr. Allen, that 
nh any capacity such a trust as. you | indicate the part which you desire to dny of the agencies of the.Church to|°. Directors, the administrative af- ter of a man who is a vacillating man. | yoy will hear suggestions fron : 
make suggestions or to make objec-|*#!T8 of this Church: including the | Jt is not the letter of a weak man, but| agencies of the Church, T Rscwer onl 
it is'as strong a statement as Martin} you will in some proper way give 


ational, and largely | have heard described here during the | have read, so that I don’t have to go Chri 
tions to the names that have been sug- stian Science Publishing Society, 
as they have the responsibility of it | Luther said: “Here I stand, and I can-/| those who differ with the majority 


his. pre dices. There testimony in this’ case : 
evden in existence One through it afl. . d : 
gnore consideration. Mr: Smith gested. There are, of course, men and 
situation. | haw’ read ‘y ‘Mr. THOMPSON. r will. It has a women of the great _|and as under the Manual it i not th " 
de. Bad shown some| Manual, with « view, so far as T'can | enor started at te st Melony and Nowe Tork and na ee; |aut7 f2 40 it As there is no’ objec-|postlon—his “job,” ax Mr. Thompson| and more. in’ contol of the ofla 
. at on to the int 0 e officia 
Raving aly cont Paco _ out, if it is pertinent at all, Whipple’s cross-examin ntion. you. -per- land, who or jan be better under the panes oF ee ear any of the) has alluded to it—and his $9,000 sal-| organs of the Church, an opportunity 
Sa Belence al mh een” rage saying so in so|haps would not have any occasion ie “Faeroe gh ry yeews that! ssems to ma thet the bs nto ease. ary, and there has beén no question in | also to be heard. 
~ >the idea to you that in/to read all of mine, you might: read sted, an ter “8n | aisch n well | the mind of anyone from that moment; I do not care to ask an 
“upon Mr. Mc-| some way this trust is a ifferent from . interval of ten or thirty days, as the | “/S°Darse its duty by accepting those | to this as to his attitude tunity sm hiiin GU 
4917 it was the’ otier ind * sae ah ee a few pages of it and then reach &| case may be, and if after tund recommendations and appointing the ; unity to reply to such a tirade made 
epen ged | conclusion. i >) 7 opportunity | prustees and allowi hi Now your Honor has heard a lot| by the personal representative of a 
yirectors tha io * econ Reape onthe Anaahat ce mr tad of the; The COURT. I will take it. — prtiireay vp hace? md welfare ony go batk: relieved of mel a Snot about boycott. This is all nonsense. | Person seeking appointment as Trus- 
EL cath athe : by. “which Mr. Mc-| Mother ‘Church hone re plage ae bh sree agen J I will/ mark tt great Trust, the court, after consider- that at one time Mr. McKenzie thought pinrsgee ee ein mato prin happened | tee- oe ee a the situation 
x carefully. ing the nam one thing and at anothe was that the Trustees of the Publish-| WUld ‘speak for itself. I can onl 
yo nthe “Board “of thelr enor ay overs ta sucky that The COURT. . Mr. Attorney-General, theed three ert coe select !thonght another, or that he ‘tentified ing Society assumed control of the|S#¥ that if Mr. Parker Rad attended 
ph Re Publik ecto ania punigas on to it is really one of |jn view of all that has been said have | Church ast Ait thane steal the | this way or testified that way. All of editorial policy of these periodicals. the trial he would not have made 
i is Br barvics ae: & bes ‘this tr ! as that the Trustees | you’ any suggestions or recommen-|feel that it was the act of the woart {US in the Christian Science world, | They told the Manager to print some- | °°M® Of the suggestions which he has 
| ae tikes, and] mente oth , “ wes ee. Now, 1 a Board csc to make representing the hint ase matter of tr Tag ge since March of 1919, have gone| thing the proofs of which had been re- — on afternoon. 
bord : . mmonwea that it , : "li through a strain which has mad jected by the editors. Th Mr. SMITH. If the Court please, I 
rs the aw Ss is. Punt’ hegre nee y is better qualified) Mr. ALLEN. May it please the/| three Rater or aga Nags -ah~ meh necessary for us to adopt Fema fe editors no alternative; hay bas t2 re nave ist two cee 
Seer onthe. Pub: | essa Mr. emore, in’ view of the|Coirt, I have entered my appearance | named by the Board of Directors and | 0°” came to us day by day in our/sign and walk out. As decent make on the arguments. 
‘ R. | fact that it was his original action in|/in the proceedings relating to’ these . rectors and | peasoning and in our work, ) ca) Wieet; 1 
eenate’s successor, | protesting agai £3 appointed by the court, without o work, and there|as gentlemen, as honest men, the » in regard to the procedure, I 
ripe maitok ebaitigict oF Siantis von trrceeten anna! tog th em ed snipe pending. be-'| portunity for other nominations to “A ah at a eat who participated and | could not do anything else. ¥!wish to assure the Attorney-General, 
y in the opinion} has led to the recent decigio e Court, and at the suggestion | made. If, therefore, it should be felt) “rope ee ee in the events! That brought home to al and also to assure the Court, that 
n,—I} of ‘your Honor Tf have given to the |p ; , of the last few years who can sh all of US/ counsel for the Ch 
d_s0 expressed ‘by | don’t«suppose there is anyone more/ issues which have bee v any’ considerable number of the n ‘hope | Christian Scientists the fact that th e Church submitted the 
) have n raised such |Church that th to say that, because on a certain day | editori , ©} petition for appointment in da 
competent than he-to exprese the|¢onsideration as I have been able to. | ese were not the best) we said one thing or another editorial policy of our periodicals had|with what “ta tak a 
qualifications that ohght to be put |The Attorney-General is interested Persons to have selected, ‘-others| for aif time to b 7 apo onaa Percage nn pyr Aagyellene ns oa, oe wa We feana abacus ue ae 
| on | might be named in order t | e to be bound toithat. Be-/ Truste f th ' praetice. W* found citations to the 
upon that view. It is not, in his|behalf of future members of the r to make the | cause if such SOE EO: PUD AINS eemey 
is, Board of Trustees of the Publish au ch a rule of law was) that th : *) effect that we should obtain the 
opinion, the intention, of Mrs. Eddy, or| Church, and on behalf of the rhe ¢ Publishing | adopted in th at ‘thereupon onr periodicals were aan 
‘ public | Scciety “independent opt n e Christian Science ; sent of the persons before i 
‘was not. her intention, that. this im-| generally, which -has its interest i omnes mde Bere AN x. WS es | ee ee st reseuall 
; ? intended—in its activiti . one of us would ever be 4 their names. It was for that reas 
t trust, which-has grown far} every. public charitable trust. Rar “ . es, except that | able to mak ance with the Manual, were not re 
ely }it must always be—as i ; @ any progress, and none ; . that we sought their consent d 
beyond anything that she could pos-/|is this Court or any court called u 4 s it must: be un-| o¥ ug would be able-to move forward| 22 Science literature, and / gt a 
Ee wo" , ted that fact in the petition. M 
sibly“have anticipated in those early|to appoint Trustees onan oc pon / der the decision of this court—in ac-| to 3 realizati f th ard) throughout the whole world we safd| ove ee 
J casion | cord with the principl t tk a realization of the situation while Sa:4) over, the petition for the a int 
days when she appointed Mr. ‘McKen- when so much is at in the mat D ples. of the founder! the matter was in litigati ) we would not buy them, read th ppolntment 
-|of th : n litigation. “We had , em, / of those persons h 
| = ste vat, i to accept him for | ter’ of the trust involvéd- ‘The mere | oper ation with me in aempe eels c0- ute case. pending in court. The court |?” eat ed ty ny ae — them, |the 30th of Desenhent and tt “wa 
ge 1, st | be run by / fact that this trust represents an in-/as th | »|has now recognized what we always w of us have since that/ given great publici ' <a 
| {come to its beneficiary, prior to the | tical Bernggiy Bea cena ecclesias- thought to be:theright of the situation, time. That was the so-called “boy- 7 seatl: raaets avashouk the Sela fil ; 
-§/ unfortunate ~ conditions. which have: and now we can move on. Cort. , Christian Science; so that hen 
». {lately obtained, of an amount jof some and Geta dpa If your Honor; Your Honor will remember that, in: Bag! Honor, there is one further} been ample opportunity ri pereaneall “a 
| if I hav the case of Eustace v. Dickey, ng in connection with thi ‘ a 
| Honb00, HL nave the Agure crests |?"me COURT. mr. Krautnott. | Allen denred. to intervene, and pin| ORY, which T hope oh. will read | thy ‘ao. desired, by_commaniction 
it no; the consideration of the ablest men aie RADEROTY. haat es Pu) ei cerg the ee because a it th ties es et Gat, te ne | ate “her. pleased, including the 4 
; rep-; “the pu son _at that time 
ERE * meeeaitn bi wes ee + Megahacss resent, we désire to submit that in the be directly and ~ aialty, sathet than McKenzie had ceiaten on wat Mr. | AGeragy-General. I believe that the 
ceas,| Especially at this time, under the | structure of essentially, rathef than tten three or four! procedure followed is in secordasiannl 
between eritical situation which has faced this gard ti ak this: situation, having re-| remotely and accidentally, involved ‘as complimentary letters, friendly letters | with precedent, and also that th 
anphowe Deed of Trust and the|to some distinct issue that prevents a|to Mr. Dittemore, thanking him for| portunity offered to th eral Dub se 
carinii in ) situa tly cause from proceeding to a decision} favors. he had rendered, expressing | has h imaigri edge e —_ lio = ' 
permit. is court, in the. exercise of jout the presence of the Attorney | appreciation of some. metaphysical) ‘ 
geet . ok wise judicial discretion, | ) mneral as a party.” The bill which thopsht that had ‘come fron iy ee ee ee re rly 
3 ; : ie ms -%. 7 ve 
Shris- |great hae se ud have ‘the con- e recommendation eR f the Christian | he D i the Court .dismissed be- | Dittemore. Those were relied upon} As regards the other. questions, 1 
| Tl Rie of all hap, ard ol . | [cause t said that the bill proceeded| very strongly by Mr. Thompson in wish 
T pet enue ee hr hee cov. tent with that | his closing argument as evidence ofjin particular I do wish apie 
them. | Busta - Dickey. : Mr. Dittemore’s ee that is that, as one 
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| rote ‘at that | 


f that ha has: been | 

= a nent is preposter~ 

r.-Mc oe ‘ig not a self-seek- 

J on piped been proposed. | 

as a part of their 

> seeking on his part. 

“the three persons pro- 

ali . will readily -under- {| 

het p not wish to say more 

i 2b {said’in that yegard, I 

ever, that Mr. Howe. and 

d a ante for appoint- 

& temporary Trustees and were 

se sd suitable at that time. 

4 Mr. ‘Howe and Mr, ‘Lord 

ropo i by counsel for Mr. Dit- | 

re ow n tbe appointment of: a 

wha hard was under consid-| 

; t time they were not 

red:accept le for that appoint- | 

| “ Doard.- On the other hand,, 

‘ 0 speak of them as estimable 

| and as entirely admirable | 

ri oe pe but not suitable 
t r positions. oy 

ce. whom the Direc- | 

‘for a ppointment as tem- 

oiend. one whom the Di- 

—) til 1 consider as suitable for 

He on, and if he.were foot loose, 

n “3h ‘loose, one who would 

“position of permanent 

ut ‘We. do not understand: 

r sufficiently foot | 

° and we assume 

> wi 1 take. the view 

s here to be appointed 

sons who.can give. this 

first consideration. 

6 first demand upon, their, 

“It js a big work, and one: 

should require the chief thought 

ena itablepersons. , « . 

‘oné thore thought, if I may, 

om st ~ the Directors have not 

I who are’ financially 

e that the remunera- 

of no consequence to 

t is ‘mot specially ' desirable 

or financially resourceful 

Mabe ‘put into a position 

duties. It may be, it-is 

ie; that’ al all. the men pro- 

Wealthy men,. but that, 

x to “us, is not a qualification 

rb} | but that their quali- 

“be: of'an entirely dif- 

Dealing with large, busi- 

ch son furnish a qualification 

me, eavents, is ane con- 

ised by. Mr.. Patton, | 

nce of the other men 
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not 'p ihe their duties in accord- 
e -with that deed, they are subject 


the performance of their duties 
‘they. ‘are obliged to act more or jess 
in,.concert with the Directors in the 
carrying, on of this Church organiza- 
tion; ‘and: ‘with the Directors and the |- 
Trustees coming in close contact with 
each other it is of supreme importance | ‘ 
that the persons to be appointed 
Trustees should be men who, when 
they are appointed at least ought not 
to’ be’ hostile ‘to the Directors. They 
ought to’ be men who, in the first in- 
stance, are’ capable and ‘qualified to 
perform their duties. In the next 
‘place, they ought to be men’ who at 
the ‘same time are willing to work in 
harmony with the’ Directors In the 
proper conduct of this ‘great Church. 
Now, the Directors have .certain 
functions andi certain duties as: officers 
of this organization .to perform. © The 
‘Trustees have the duties which are 
imposed on them by, the Trust. Neither: 
has the right ;to’ infringe upon. the 
‘duties of the’ other. But it is very 
essential that they should act together, 
‘that they should not be. jengaged in 
controversy; and I want to Say to the 
members of ‘the Church who ‘are here 
present that if this Church is to exist 
as.an organization the controversy 
petween the parties here, the different 
factions, will have to cease. © The 
Church has been wholly disrupted dur- 
ing thé last two years :since this suit 
‘was begun, and I suspect that the 
‘controversy was brewing for a long 
time before a suit was brought. There 
has got to be harmony, and if the 


‘| Trustees to be appointed are’ Trustees 


who will be engaged in differences 
with the Directors, this controversy 
will go on, and it. will go.-on in- 
‘definitely, and nothing will have been 
learned, and nothing will have been 
accomplished by the two. years’ ex-. 
perience which the- members of: this | 
organization -have passed through. 
And. so it seems ‘to me that if ‘any 
Christian Scientist desires’ the success 
and the growth and the permanency of 
this .organization, this controversy. 
must stop, and if it continues much 
loriger there will be a condition finan- 
cially which will thake it, perhaps’ of. 
little moment whether there-are any 
'Trustees or not. There will not ‘be 
any business to manage if the finantial 
operations of' the Trust continue as 
disastrous as they, have been for the 
last year or two. 

I only say these. things because I feel 
that it would be | too ‘bad to have any 
further trouble.. I shail. endeavor in 
the selection of Trustees to select men 


Although Admitting Sa of 
Drunkenness - and’ Disorderly} 


Taverns, Premier Says Profits 
Exceed Aa. ive come uae 


Speciai és The Christian Science Motittor 
. from its Canadian News Office 

QUEBEC, ‘Quebec—In an ‘important. 
speech delivered injthe Legislative As- 
sembly, Hon. L. A: -Taschereau, ‘Pre- 
-‘mier of Quebec? reviewed at. length 
the work of the Quebec liquor com- 
mission; outlined a. plan for the elim- 
ination of the debt of. the Province 


within'a period of 20 years; and ex- 
plained the. government’s; policy -for 
the extension of colonization ahd the 
continued improvement of highways: 
and of public instfuction. Regarding 
the liquor commission, which began 
its work, in the Provinte’ on May.1, 
1921, the Premier. announced that 
there would be..a profit of $4,000,000 
at the end of the year. | 

‘He said .the commission made a 
profit, of 20 per cent on‘its transac- 
tions; that it had sold over $9,000,000 
worth of liquor in six months, and he 
was sO sure of the profits that he al- 
lotted ‘$1, 000,000 ta wiping out a part 
of the provincial debt, another $1,000,- 
000: far the’ purpose of maintaining 
highways built under the Good Roads. 
Act; and. divided the rest between col- 
onization, agriculture and public in- 
struction, particularly insisting on aid 
being, given .the secondary, classical 
and primary schools. 

Reviewing the work of the coloniza’- 
tion, mines and fisheries -department, 


*-Mr. Taschereau - remarked that’ ‘the |. 


changes made in the. law Aregarding 
colonization would facilitate’: the 
| groupingiof settlers in developing new 
regions, prevent speculation and give 
the people roads.. The revenue fron 
the game’'laws, mines and fisheries was 
nearly ,$1,000,000. On agricultural 
matters the Premier spoke of the four 
-demonstration: farms. already estab- 
lished, and thé seven others.being or- 
“ganized, and hoped that soon there 
would be a. model school; in every 
county. which. would teach the farmers 
the best and most modern methods of 
agriculture. 

A Financial Success - 

From the forests he looked forward 
‘to a revenue: of. $5,000;000 very soon, 
and the House would .:be“asked ‘to 
authorize ‘an inventory of ‘the forest 
riches of the province and take meas- 


(7 ating ‘them: every day. The bodk- 
’ Bee continued théir clandestine |: 
mmerce’ as. far axthey could; but 


‘the commission waged relentless war | 


_ | against them, and what more could be |: 


|} done? As to disorder in taverns the 
Premier declared that if this did-not 
cease the government would not hest- | 
tate to take control of the sale of beer 


trol ‘of the spirituous liquors. He 

pointed out that if any municipality 

did not want a tavern, it could be sum- 

de abolished by a ‘Municipal by- 
Ww 


Big Increase in Sales ' 


Turning to the financial aspect of 
the law, the Premier said that it had 
exceeded all expectations. They would 
realize.a profit annually of $4,000,000, 
the same as they got from their forests 
‘of. which they were $9 proud. There 
‘were in the Province 59 stores, 15 
depots and three mail-order depart- 
ments. On December 31, 1921, the 
commission had 915 employees. From. 
‘May -1 to December 31, the sales had 
been’ as follows: 


$280,173.39 

466,243.92 
729,007.44 . 

. 1,029,996.20 

 1,115,695.75 

1,225,908.50 

1,554,760.80 
2,470,295.35 


406,021.00 


Montreal : 
3 43,224.96 


Quebec 


$9,325,727.41 


Then the Premier suggested to his 
colleagues what they should do with 
the $4,000,000 of profit. ‘He pointed. 
out that it increased the revenue of 
the Province by 25 per ¢ent. As the 
foundation of the prosperity of Qué-. 
bec was good and sound finance, he 
suggested to the provincial Treasurer 
that he put aside $1,000,000 a year to 
repurchase the debentures of. the Prov- 
ince and increase the sinking fund; 
that he give $1,000,000 to the Min- 
ister of Highways every year to be 
used exclusively for the maintenance 
of highways, and. that he distribute 
thé ‘rest to colonization, agriculture 
and, public instruction, which bene- 
fitted the whole population. . Their 
universities had been looked after; 
let them now give assistance to the 
secondary schools, the classical col- 
leges and the elementary schools. The 


“was educated the more would its com- 
merce and industry flourish. Educate 
the workingmen- and increase the 
number of ‘small technical schools, 
said Mr. Taschereau. He corngratu- 
lated the provincial secretary, on ‘his 
proposal to establish two art schools 
at Montreai-and Quebec, and on his 
request for $5000 as prizes for youns 


‘writers. 
The’ debt of the Province, the 


more highly and generally a country 


in the same way as they had taken con- | 


| Past 20 Yeas bai: Seen Great 
Gain by Organized Labor in 
Practically Every Civilized 
ae Now Active 


By special snieréasiondeatt of The Christian | 
Belence Monitor from its European 


News Office 


LONDON, England—tThe . -progress 
made in the trade union movement 
during. the past 20 years is very re- 
At the beginning of. the 
century it ‘may be said to have been 
in its infancy; for in.many countries 
all attempts at combination among 
workers were prohibited by law. But 
that opposition was overcome 
year by year, and especially since the 
war, the movement has advanced by 
In 1920 the totat 
membership of the tradé unions of 30 
countries amounted to something over 


markable. | 


leaps and bounds. 


40,000,000. 


‘Italy is a fair example of this, for 
there the mevement is barely 20 years 
‘It was only in the early days of |. 
the century that after a severe strug- 
gle the workers won the right to or- 
ganize and that this, and the right 
to Strike, were’ definitely established. 
Now ‘there ,are. more than 3,000,000 |. 
trade unionists in the’ country, among, 
whom, strangely. enough, agricultural 


old. 


workers preponderate. 


‘As a general rule it is the factory 
workers who aré most ready for asso- 
ciation “or for any sort of ‘collective: 
eculiar in this re- 
In the Italian Federation. of 
Workers, a Roman Catholic. organiza- 
tion which ‘before the: war numbered 
numbers 
over 1,600,000; 80-per cent of the mem- 
bers. are agricultural workers; and in| 


action, but Italy is 
spect. 


100,000 members and now 


the other great confederation, 


General Confederation of Lab 


amount to 46 per cent of the whole, 
while industrial workers are only 43 


per cent. 


Diffarences af Labor Option 


Lately the movement has been con- 
siderably affected by differences of 
opinion as to the line of policy to be 
followed in future, many of the unions 
preferring a more radical program 
than that of the Amsterdam Trade 
Union International, while at the, sare 
time*they are loyal.to the Italian So- 
cialist Party which has: been -rejfected 
by the Communists at Moscow for not 
coming entirely under their discipline. 
For the present the Socialist unions 
are not ‘very enthusiastic in the pursuit 


OF TRADE U UNIONISM | 


_and | 


the 
» they 


‘ however, 


very 


ers are engag 


revolutionize 


recent 


But ~ 


sincé bee - 


ital of the business in which they are 
employed. ‘ 
Here, too, there hast been @ large in- |. 
crease in women members; especially 
‘in the textile’ and metal industries, in- 
which more than 500,000 women work- 
. The. Communists |, 
have been busily ‘engaged in the 
French trade unions and they met with 
a certain measure of success which, 
ultimately resulted 
considerable falling off of mémbership, | 
the: General Confederation of Labor} 
heing’. reduced in two years. from 
2,500,000 to 600,000. 
to 
movement in France. the Communists 
were hopelessly outyoted,_ . 

In Greece, Russia, Poland and. Ja- 
pan the trade union movement is of 
growth. 
Greece, up to the end of the war the 
principal centers -were at Athens, and | 
the Pirwus. where 17 industries were [\ 
organized. 
have come into existence since then 
and in 1918 the first national congress | positions are parallel, but with the 


of trade ‘unions was held when 170.-|; important difference that today the 
Parliament, press, and péople are be- 


‘ginning to appreciate the meaning of 
‘timber conservation and national for- 
-estry. This growing interest has found 
expression during 
nite forest policy, 
administrative instrument ‘(the Forest 
Service), and the additional dedication 
to technical management of forest and 
woodlands, which now brings the total 
up to 6,800,000 acres.” 


Campaign Against Forest Fires 


000 workers were represented. 
the other three countries the unions. 
were not recognized By law before. 
the war’so that no comparison with | 
former years can be made. 
‘New Zealand Shows Little Change 

In Russia the movement made. great 
strides after, the 1917, revolution and 
at the conference held in June of that 
year a membership of. 1,500, 000 was. 
announced. The first regular workers’ 
‘association of India was founded at. 


Madras in: 1918, and. trade unions have | 
formed - mong | 


in a 


‘In their attempts 
the Cooperative 


As regards 


additional’ unions 


In | 


textile 


i*forestry boom,’” he says, 
| one dating back to the year 1874. The 


NEW ZEALAND’S. 


FORESTRY POLICY .. 


Prodigality With Which Timber 


Land Is Disposed Of Brings 
Forth a Measure of Cniticism 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Australasian News Office 
AUCKLAND, New Zealand—The new 


Director of Forestry, Mackintosh Ellis, 
speaks plainly and emphatically in his 
annual report as to the necessity for 
a full and bold forestry policy. New 
Zealand is one of the most magnifi- 
cently endowed countries in the world 
in respect to timber, but its resources 
have been wasted 
hand. 


with a prodigal 


“New Zealand is now in its third 
“the first 


the year in a defi- 
the creation of an 


Mr. Ellis is working hard to bring 


home to the careless or thoughtless in 
New Zealand the economic waste that 
goes oh under the present system. 
workers, ‘railwaymen,; tramway em-{“The. effective protection of the na- 


ployees and printing workers, the first | tional forest estate against its arch 


trade union cangress having been held 
in October, 1920. According to a Japa- 
nese report of April 28, the organiza- 
tion of Labor upions: is ati forbidden 


in China. 


Oné' of the ‘few: coutitrias in’ the 
world where no increase of member- 
ship of: the trade unions ‘is announced | 
is New Zealand, the figures for .1919 
being very znuch - what. they were in;t 


1913, 


4 


HARVARD saiomaies | 
PICK UP? $96,860.68 


Special to The Christian Ssience Monitor - 

CAMBRIDGE,. . Massachusetts Har- 
vard students earned, $96;860.68 ‘last 
year toward their self-support. in posi- , 
tions: procured’ through the , cohege. 


enemy, fire, 
the report, “is the keystone of siiccess- 
| ful forestry,., 
plans of management, regulation, cut, 
and .exploitation count ‘for nought. if 
the growing forest capital is exposed 
to destruction by fire. , 
““Phis . factor in forestry is as im- 
porthnt in New Zealand as elsewhere. . 
Just as soon ag-exploitation begins in’; 
ithe indigenous forests of this coyntry,. 
there marches in that archangel of dev- 
‘Vastation—fire. , 
‘eration 2,500,000 acres of virgin tim-4 
berland have been destroyed, and in. . 
its place is useless barren waste: Dur- — 
ing. this year the orgy of destruction 
‘Was maintained, and well over 50,000 
pealend of ‘state woodland went ap “ 


‘smi 


* states anothér section of 


All the carefully .made 


‘During the past gen~:\ 


eae director is annette’ at’ tise: 


apathy and indifference at this wanéon 
decimation; apparently, ‘what is every- 


employment office and other agenciés | hody’s business is nobody’s business.’ 


annual. report ‘of. the employm 


office. ~ 


of the university, according. to the : It is «absolutely essential that this. 
ent ehormous drain—which may be con- 
The report, while it: includes |; seryatively estimated to’ result ina loss 


Only positions: ‘secured through’ unt-' of £ 1,000,000 'per year—be checked, 


versity agencies and makes no’ meh~ | and ‘at once.” ’ 


~~ 


of revolytionary and political ends and 
thave joined forces, with the Coopera- 
tive organizations. ‘ : 

« The war greatly interfered with the 
‘trade union movement, bringing’) it 
almost to a. standstill for the time 
béing. The countries which wére most | 
‘affected by it were Germany, Austria, 
' 'Ezecho-Slovakia, ‘ France, ° Ttalyy: ‘and 
‘Hungary. But the ground thus lost 
Was*saon regained anh@é in every case. 
thé 1919* membership was at least 
double that of 1913 and their 1920 
membership shows a further con- 
‘sidérable advance. In Atistria indeed 


tion of the numeroug jobs which stu- 
dents _secured: independently outside | 
the ‘University, ° throws. light on. the:.. 
most popular ways of, earning a Har-} 
vard education, It shows that an aver- 
age of 40 students a week.were em- 
ployed during the year-asWwaiter&:by |’. The Forestry Bill now before Par: “ 
the Harvard . Union .abone, .earning':a ment has been. dangerously ,weak- 
total of over $22 ,000, and 352:men. were , ened in, the. interests of the Lands 
employed by the Athletfé, ‘Association ; Department, which, intent upow settle- ae’ 
as’ clerks,, ticket-take ers, waiters, etc.; ment, seeks: to retain a voitée’in’ the.- 
Positions as moni rs and‘proctors.disposal of largé areas of forest land. ~ 
for the University were ‘popular, 158° The forestry enthusiasts contend that _ 
men serving: a8 ménitors and 85 as} ‘ the position will never. be safe until: 
proctors!* <The. _ employment ‘office; every acre of forest land is. placed 
placed 74 stifdents as tutors Or tutor-; under the control of the Forestry De-- . 
companions, 64 as ‘clerks, ahd 36 as ‘partment, ‘whosé experts shall ‘decide 
choremen, whilé. 34 secured typewrit- whiethér it ‘is to be opened for settle- 
jing work. through the efforts of the ment or reserved for timber purposes. 


) Office. .. There were algo 22 students. 

guides, 21 ‘ushers, 17 chauffeurs, 15 INJUSTICE TO FARM BORROWERS © 
musicians, and 13 waiters. Other jobs | ‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
secured by. Harvard. students make ‘up —Determination to lay before the Na- 

a formidable list. There were students | tidmal-‘Agriciitural Conference next 
employed as camp counselors during; week “the thoroughly selfish - and 
the summer, as salesmen and boys’ grasping. attitude of. many companies . 
club leaders, as stenographers and.jof different $orts’ which loan money 
farmers; as coaches and translators, ;on farm mortgages” was announced 
as janitors and: librarians, and‘in ai yesterday by H. C. Wallace, Secretary 
large variety. of other kinds of Work: of Agriculture. | 


——> 


Premier said, was $51,000,000, but of 
‘ence to the number. of' iron, bridges | this ‘the municipalities were paying 


erected; _to the amount of: $1,600,000 | back $28,000,000, and in 20 years, if 


spent on public’ instruction a-part from the proceeds of alcohol permitted 
$19000, 000 a year to be applied, they 


$3,000,000 granted to the universities; 
and, a compliment to ‘the ‘provificial | would wipe out the Province’s debt en- 
treasurer.in securing a, Idan,of. $4,-| tirely. . The Minister of Roads desired 
000,000 at $97.62, the Premier. came to to construct new highways and: would 
the liquor law and its results. ask the Legislature to incréase - by 
Last yeay they knew the Tisks and $5,000,000. the loan for highways,_and 
dangers that: were’ ahead ‘in dealing he also wanted to repair and maintain 
‘with . the situation, and -seme had jin #ood-order the roads already con- 
‘structed without Ooverburdening the 


prophesied: the’ law would be a fail- 
ure, but he’ contended that it-had: been | municipalities,’ and for that reason} 
they would set aside $1,600,000 from. 


a’ moral arid financial success. Thanks 
the liquor profits uae for road| (Austria as at present constituted, 


to’ thé* sane element of their‘ popula- 
‘tion who had’désired to give the sys- | maintenance. , {that is) it has trébled since 1913. and 
is now, 12: per cent of the entire sate 


tem a fair’ trial they. had. submitted rr 
AMERICAN HISTORY - acre 


‘with good ‘gtate™ to the: restrictions | 
In Other Einesiinn Countries 


imposed. Total prohibition still had 
BY FILM IS PLANNED Curious to relate, so “great a pro- 


ite’ advocates, ena TG sincere in- 

tent - 

cou ity was the. best, and es portion of the new Republic of Aus- 

practi cal. tria is concentrated in Vienna that 55 

The ‘wotk-doie’ b y the Liqaor Com- per cent of the trade unionists are 

‘mission ‘had contributed to the’-suc- resident there. The increase in. women 

céss achieved! ’ They miglit have ‘made thembers since “1913 is very striking, 

mistakes, but every one did:that: It the rate of increasing being sevenfold. 
In Belgium, ‘also, the membership of 

the trade unions has trebled ‘since 


had - been’ contended that* ‘they had 
made bad selections in permit ‘holders, 
inp 1913 and there, too, it amounts to 12 
per cent of the entire population. * ; 


Had they not heard: the same“when the 
In‘Mgy, 1921, two acts were pi&ssed, 


magistrates ‘gave the’.licénses? It 

| was said the liquor. they sold was too 
one of which guarantees the rights of 
association to Belgian workers and 


dear. Was a profit of 20 per~...t too 
high? Ask the old venders how much 
: e the other.“confers on trade unions’ the . 
| power to enforce, discipline on their 


profit they realized. 
members by means of fines: In their x: Xx tr aor di nar UY: / 


The federal, authorities, aihee the 
conferences the tendency of Belgian . 


law had been-passed; had doubled the oe ee Dp aibate! chateat ike da Jn ae | : 
Hamburger sJanuary Sales 


Forestry Leagues Orennise 


‘Fordéstry' leagues are now. being 
organized. in. various parts of the Do- 
minion. ' There aré signs: that their. : 
‘influence will be néeded. 7 | 


‘who are disinterestéd, so far as I can; 
and capable, and they should be men’ 
who are not only good Christian Scien; 
tists, but some of them at least ought 
to be good business men and competent 
to carry on an-enterprise which in- 
volves the expenditure of eight or ten. 
millions: of dollars. a year. or, .more. 

It tieeds' a man of some, business 
ability to carry on that part of it. And 
at the same time I do-not overlook the 
character-of the men, the kind of men 
‘whom Mrs. Eddy ‘thought originally 
should be appointed. \I am-in accord 
with the suggestién- made ; that Mr. 

Smith and Mr. Bates, representing the 
Directors ‘here, should gnubmit.,some, 
other’ names. I think some- other 
names ought to be sti¢oted, And when 
I:say that I do not mean to intimate 
that.I will or will not. appoint.the three 
persons' who are. naméd; but | I :think, 

in view of all that has been said, that. 
‘there ought to be other nersons who 
ate qualified and other persong to be 
appointed. .I should be: glad to get 
some other names. . “i 

Mr. SMITH, . That > will be done 
promptly, your. Honor, by a letter from. 
the counsel to your Honor and copy 
of it furnished to other counsél and to 
the .Attorney-General. ‘Will that : be | 
the approved practice? 

The COURT... Well, that would be 
sufficient so far as I am’ concerned; 
but.I should like to ‘have those names 
submitted withing a day or two, if 
‘possible—within two.or three days. 
Mr. SMITH. It will be done. 
The COURT. Very-well. 

| (Adjourned.) © 


BOSCH MAGNETO 
INQUIRY ORDERED 


WASHINGTON, District we Colurabia 
—Investigation of the ‘sale of ‘the: old } 
| Bosch Magneto Company by the alfen 
property custodian in Decembér, 1918, 
has been ordered by the \Attorney-|. 
ea: Weaks, © Thin General, it was said yesterday at the 
> which ordinarily. in-- Department of Justice. 

‘ United’, States District Attorndy 
, Harris at Boston, it was said, has been 
instructed to investigate thoroughly 
the affairs of the American Bosch 
agneto Company, which purchased 
the old magneto company from the 
government, and acquaint himself with 
all--the facts in connection with the 
gale of the new company. ~~ 

What the department expects to de- 
velop in its investigation was not dis- 
} closed, but it was indicated that some 
irregularities were eved, to have 
rties | existed in the sale of the old’company 
to the: wana heed Bosch manne Com- 
‘ pany . ay 3 
LAW OBSERVANCE: FIRST DUTY: 
"Special to The Christian'Science Monitor, 


eh corresponds to 4 duties ures to prevent waste. Aftér. tefer- 


MPSON. Mr. Entsnon has 
his. mAlliainens to 
<p ‘by the urt; so 

‘being able and 
the Jab b is beside the 
penere was tione 


JOURT. C Pethepe in view of 
“8 ich has been said, I 
st “that, so fay as the 
ce her .of the Attorney Gen- 
sion bf , theré is nothing’ in 

t of the Court as rendered | 
* . standing ‘at this 
it earn only his right, but, 
: it is his duty’ in this: 


° rie 


i abe his a. 
he As 


3 
@ ts . 


| the question arises 
appointment of Trus- 
charitable Trust, that 
e the Court the. benefit 
fons he has to make. | 
is here because he: was 
Pratl 8 . appear, and I 
d have ave been his duty 

» he, nnd not been 80, Cs 


not the fact ‘that there are 
: 7 r of persons present, 
& great majority of them 

s of the Christian Science 
mereane. itis expedient 
a word or two with 
Fusnther which is now 


st at this idee to, inake 
-of any Trustees, I} 

in mind three persons whom, 

| -I-can appoint or |. 


y to Sppoint, I may appoint 
zx who -havg . been 
oh may ramppoint some of them. 

t entirely. different per- 
ak of that so that it may 
that I am expressing | 
mation vat ‘this time about 


e the contending 
, tt he ‘old. Trustees, a 


od, the ‘Trustees ine 
‘entirely, an@ the 
poing on here be-. 


NEW .HAVEN, Connecticut — One 
hundred reels of motion pictures de- 
picting . American history are -to -be 
‘made under supervision of Yale Uni- 
versity . Press. George Parmly Day, 
treasurer of Yale University and head 
of Yale University Press, has been 
chosen ' president of the corporation, 
organized expressly to film the his- 
torical scenes. The. films,. planned 
primarily as an adjunct to teaching, 
are not designed“ ‘to supplant present. 
methods of instruction, the announce- 
‘ment said, ‘but. to assist them and to} 
inculcate ideals of good citizenship, - 

Dr. . Max Farrand, professor. ‘of 
American History at Yale, and\ Dr. 
Frank ,Ellsworth Spaulding, sterling 
professor of school administration 
and head of the department of educa- 
tion of the university, have been 
appointed editors-in-chief. Under the 
direction Of Mr. Day, Yalé University 
Press has been. carrying «on research 
work for two years, and many thous- 
ands of photographs, originals and 
reproductions, constituting an un- 
usual collection of Americana, “have 
been acquired. They will be used: as 

a nucleus for drawing the plays for 
the. motion picture history, Mr. Day 
said... . ‘| 


‘PROPERTY .ORDERED RETURNED | 
for The Christian Science Monitor ; 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—By a de- 
‘cision of the United States Circuit]. 
Court of Appeals, Richard Mayer is to} 
receive back property valued at about. 
$1,000,000 which was seized under the 
trading with the enemy act during. 
the war with Germany. The property|: 
consists of holdings in the Richard}. 
Mayer Company and the Anglo-Amer-j .' 
‘ican Cotton Company, both of Boston, | 
and other securities. The decision 
practically sustains the decision- of |. 
Judge Bingham in the United States} 
District Court. 
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excise duty on-aleohol except the 

wine, with the result that Ottawa took | 
‘consolidation of Labor forces by ‘amal- 
gamations, the association of. non- 


$2 on every bottle of whisky the com- 

mission sold to the public and the 

 prtee charged did not justify - crit- manual workers and coopérators: of 

icism. Soon there would-be ta pur- |: Christian and Socialist unions. 

chasing office in Paris. under the di- In Germany. the attention of trade 

rection of experts, and Without the unions is largély focused on the Com- 
munist attempts:to capture the unions 
from within, but thé “nuclei” activi- 


intervention:,of middle. men. they’ 

would buy the hest products. of old 

‘France, Spain, Portugal, Italy. and ties, however, have met with compara- 
other European countries at thé. low- tively little success. ‘There is also a 
est: possible price. | ey. toward a rapprochément be- 
“ ” tween technicians and officials and the 

Hands Off Quebec . central federations of the unions, both 

In a sister province (Ontario), said neutral and political, and toward proj- 
the Premier, the ardent . apostles. of ‘eects of socialization or of the gradual 
prohibition .were’ loudly .demanding |. acquisition by the workers of the capi- 
federal liquor legislation. . ‘“‘Dominion- “ 
wide prohibition,” they eried,,),He, re- 
plied, “Hands off Quebec,” The coné 
trol. of alcohol belonged to. the: prov- | 
inces, each was at liberty to have the 
system it pleased. If these good 
apostles, strangers tq Quebec, believed 
they. could thipk‘and iggislate tor thie , 
Province, he ‘predicted they would -be 
greatly deceived. Qtebec did not need 
their proselytism, and they would not 
tolerate their intervention. 

‘Turning to the result-of the. law, the { 
Premier said the liquor commiasidn 
| admittedly had’ arbitrary powers, but 
| these... Were “ni . In seven 

‘months: they. had. -caneeled 150 per- 

mits of pale. The success of: ne) law- 

+ epphiest coi 


Sales that are different and better—sales that 
bring distinctly fine, new, fresh merchandise at a 
most opportune time, at prices that substantiate 
Hamburger’s claim to “Leadership Value.” 
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stocks up to the height of completeness, with a .” 
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marked price advantage™ that emphasizes 
QUALITY-VALUE STANDARD of 
Hamburger store. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS 


13 7 If ang when the Sniper ‘AUSTRALIAN: FRUIT [STEELS FEATURE _|MANY FLOTATIONS tories Dow, Jonge & Co's table; FOREIGN COMMERCE 
FQ} ees Company must qemtt tts yamto- INDUSTRY GETS AID NEW YORK MARKET) OF BONDS IN VIEW nay taets shows thet they are stil!) — OE SOVIET RUSSIA 


\fistrative rights and duties, it must 
‘Vi ge January, 191 i i 
Unusual Activity Was Displayed. anu 7, a gain of 12.88 points 


account for all its introm‘ssions with 
has been registered since.the 1921 low 


|“Crown lands” and accept as compen- . | 
by These Shares Yesterday Considerable New Financing by atte stile dteielainttginn 6tiche wean Considerable Progress Made With 


sation for extrusion about two-thirds 
of what it expended. in making F ederal Government: To yore d , 
Cooperative Associations in, ~ and “Sharp Upturns. Shown Governments Is Expected for | Semtative bonds used in the daily aver-| Trade During 1921, Accord- 
ty .. | ages of Dod, Jones & Co. are shown : ; ‘ 
ing to Comparative Figures 


Rhodesia British. 
the Formation of Pools for! Ww yorK. New York—Byying ot| - the Near Future, and a Ready | as totiows: : netic. 
People’s Commissariat 


| - Had this been the last word in reg- 
\ualating the futuré relations ‘of .the 
Canning and Selling Purposes steel-and iron shares on an ufusually! © Market Anticipated for Them 
large scale featured dealings in the! | nae 


Chartered Company and the ‘British 
stock market yesterday. Sharp up-! 


Government, the company would have | 
d nothing to complain of, for it sub- ) 
dent of The Christian mitted unreservedly to the. arbitration Special to The Christian Science Monitor |turns of the morning for the most' 
of value’ which followed the judgment) "3. i. Abitialanian Nawe Oiice 
a: n 2 ,part were soon canceled, hovrever, ; NEW YORK, New York—While | 
MELBOURNE, Victoria—The Prime and, in the case of Gulf States Steel, a. there was a comparative pratima E 
substantial loss was recorded -at the goy., of activity in the bond market 


r from its Eu ‘chit 
oe ‘ tows Office | that it had'no ownership or sovereign. 
ge on nm. ce] 5 a ; 
t left many memories that Rhodesia, and it left to a*“proper|eral government will assist coope:a- vere ; Rite: see ck, Tous day. pravided | uring the past week, this is regarded | N. P. pr 1 4s, ’97. 6% 8 7] 88% | formation supplied by the People’s 
points on e previous day, provided! .. 4 period of absorption preparatory ~ chs 474, 60:105% = 94.'6 95% | Commissariat for Foreign Trade of the 


. rights over Rhodesign lands. But the 
_ England—The Zi ear of arbitration did not’ Gover the whole of | Minister has“ announced that the fed- 
ERO, of these rare ex- tri ” und f 1 a 
art most agreeable is un- . kvtorpeall sundry questions of land) tive associations in the format ‘on ofthe market’s outstanding feature. It! to thereat aisegnt of new. fnknctes (= =: 8, 55.. 9% 78, 86% | 
}a new pool for soft fruits for-canning | reactzd sharply on a denial by Henry scheduled for.the near future Gov | rs » 400... : : i i Seed es pee neve 
a Cc 


on 
metal belated recognition that a : 
me valuation of money was Resources ‘Are Narrow - | purposes. The growers will be granted | Ford of the reports that he was tO! opnments particularly are expected to me Pee ine 
' Even those who faith-!. The company has narrow resources,|a guarantee on the basis of so much purchase Sa we cs i The upward |}. active in entering this market for oe PRICE RAILS | 1921. A comparison of the figures of 
movement of steel stocks was attended new funds, and there. are about a Atch adj 4s, °95. 80% | the past four years shows the follow- 


mn hip at the shrine of_the}for'its position after various judg-|a‘poynd, the total amount invoived eRe 2 4 rip te Repent Et 5 aa 
and rate of discount as| ments and awards has been rendered |. being about £750,000. The government |?Y "reports of impending consol‘da-| ao7en issues impending, of which the; R I gén 4s, ’88. 90 | v1 * goy ling: In January-September of 1918 
73, 51 85% | the import amounted to 11,538,500 


t: Pe eeratead at decisive in-|too precarious to enable it to reen-| insists that there shall oniy be one|'0"S of steel companies. -in‘tial offering will probably be the|C & S 4%s, °35. 
| poods, while the export was 1,828,300; 


oS Phe ld’s exchanges are | force them, and its whole energies are| selling agcncy in London, as compe- Crucible Steel which is controlled | °7,000,000 loan of the D tment of | D-&R. a . > 76 
that by ‘prominent industrial inierests, was 4. eg 1 bacon Rg Er pr lien 43,96. 87% ~ ee ‘in 1919 the figures fell to 520,000 al 
' 52,400 poods respectively; in 1920 5.,- 


as in 1920 it failed | now devoted to avoiding litigation and | tition among the sellihg organizations ‘the Sei 

ay to. aga domestic mone- | arbitration and other costly procedures |on the London market wouid result in}#0ther sensational feature, rising atmhentty moras i cine aa apr oe tel 
ondit 80 in 1921 it lagged |for ascertaining what of rights and|under-cutting. The Commonwealth | 10% po'nts in the early dealings, but foreign governments in floating their | ae ag —s 3. 1033 223,400 poods of goods were imported 
@ behind in adjusting itself | claims and assets may ultimately sur-| guarantee will cover canned fiuit and ‘800M falling back. United States Steel «nes. here, as this class of security is | Va. Ry 5s, "62. seein: ‘Sika. cau. at ee poods exported; in Janu- 
how, the bank rate|vive. Dutifully the company has | fruit pulp for export. wiht nat the most activi:y in- the very:much in fayor at present. Much | 93.12 83.12 70.94 82.09! ary-September, 1921, the  fmport 
ES ee our stages from 7 to/| revolutionized its balance sheet to; This announcement, coupled w:th a mage Signs lyse casa Dakota’! w'll depend, of cburse, upon develop- | PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS | reached the height of 35,586,900 poods 
ws of the falls" being pop- | conform h judicial and arbitral | drop of 25 per cent in the overseas 8 ‘ments cf the near future, such as ati (Cal G & E 5s.’31.101 98% 82% 93 | and the export that of 5,582,600 poods. 
Punts the lead of the / decisions, but with unabated hope it) freight rate on cased fruit and a 20 Lackawanna, M-dvale, Republic Iron : ‘the all-i rtant Geno [ |Det Un 4%s,'82. 86% ~-643; 64; The import increased in the third 
Bank, and| keeps some of the ‘dead or doubtful| per cent on caséd jam, will put new/& Steel, Vanadium. Sics*, Sheffield, Pr ice hile during the wedkwebe 995% “4 60% quarter of 1921. In the frst place 
internal considera- assets in suspenge account. or other courage! into the soft fruit industry. | Iron Products and Colorado Fuel also | generally. small and . unimportant: er Aes 5s,"43. 100% 94% 2 44 ‘Soviet Russia is importing foodstuffs; 
: : . “eee - ‘in July this report formed 69.9 per 
*|\ cent of the whole import, in Septem- 


HIGHEST PRICE RAILS by 
‘ 1917 ; 
Issue— High 
, Atch gen 4s, °95.. 97 
_ Special to The Christian Science Monitor & bs sat 4a. "as same 
Y. & 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 


& Q. gn 4s,'58 97% 
N. rf 48,40. 97% 914 7 90 | 


News Office 
C. ist 3%4s,’97 86% 75% 2%; 77% 
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W. Ist 4s, 96 97% MOSCOW, Russia—According to in- 


Int Rap Tr 53,66. 995 58% 


| purgatorial form. Growers have been apprehensive re- made sharp advances, which were fol- te } Ma : : : 
| in the bank rate is| Dutiful- but’ protesting, it urges tle | garding the outlook. The agreement gee p-sSaat ng ma penne ‘Mightly. The finaswdntel “shqndiie: Pac Tel §8/37,.102 9 of 
pies only | favorable | [mperial Government.to negotiate and | by the federal government with the @ sugar group also provided * | atthe daveatinelt tnatiket remains’ un-|P? St N J 5s,'39. 92 $14 7%  %5%!ber 45.8 per cent of the whole import 

»in the ‘aipition of | strive for agreement on-all unsettled | Queensland Government whereby the feature, the movements in those disturbed: and the comparative dull- S Bell Tel 5s,’41.1013 971% \ %5%2 | into Soviet Russia. which is due to 

Test pbed the con- | questions, and meantime. carries on, | Sugar output of Australia was. placed stocks being only overshadowed by | Third Ave rf 4s. 80% 60 6 

1s aie 2 to |ness may be attributed to temporary | . Total 97.0 2 eT 9 eg' the famine in the Volga district. Next 

nd d ing Alecline in|under every variety of discourage- | On the market at a price far above the |the extraordinary events in the steel | influences, such harder money! ..4........ orate tect ie *8 to foodstuffs the chief article of im- 

‘stocks which had| ment and little hope either of glory’ world’s parity, has seriously affected | division. Reports’ in regard to ar- | ation. aaptieasetieart eptiroveet- INDUSTRIAL BONDS ‘port was fuel, of which 9,500,000 of 

Las to seem to ex-/or geyser and at ‘a present loss, | the canning factories, which h:..e been ore yong an for a sugar meiger em-|' ; 2 Armour 4%s,, '39 94% | oods were brought into Russia dur- 

Lwilch induces in-| the administration: of a huge’ terri- unable - to obtala orders ahead for! bra ing many promin: nt companies | Average prices of 10 highest grade | Beth Si rf 5s, 42. .102 iP ’ “at a 

oe mh! ‘had a suitable | habitants. -One hopes the Government F stocks. Motor issues also displayed ; Public utility and 10 industrial bonds, 1" ‘deb 5 ie ig 184 $ 988 The fganenmet > aaniee metats 

thick tae thin... Appreci- | will take the short cut’of negotiation— | Sugar Price ‘a Factor {activity and strength, Chandler ‘and: With changes from a month ago and: | Ind pe ongioy toatl r e and machinery, mostly agricultural 
ent stocks. has made} short only ip contrast with the ways |: ‘Last: ‘year the Yanco State factory|Studebaker advancing considerably. ‘. year ago, follow: [Rep 1&S 5s,°40..101% 9: B3 * | implements. 

ere e the bank rate|of the law—-and give the Chartered | 2. New South Wales reported a loss/ Various oils’ and some obscure spe-' —Changes from— | US St 8 ¢ 5+. '635108% ae 10036 | The chief contractors of Soviet 

rom ! t 140,000, and other con-  ¢cialties also netted gai Thurs. Mo.ago Yr.ago/US Rrfi5s. °47...100% 953; * 87% | Russia were Great Britain, Germany, 

Company freer scope for devoting ‘at- | Of more than £140,000, ou ed gains, particularly | 19 nighest grade rails.86.96 +2.02 Total 99.92 an ] 

tention to the ‘economic’ development | cerns have also been hard hit because |in the last hour. .United States Lib-'10 sscond grade rails.82.61 +1.05 81! Co eta a te aA geet, # : . a a1 ithe United States and Esthonia. The 

-|of its territery which the last report |°f the sudden fall in the price of tin|erty ahd other bonds were irregular. | 10 public.utility bonds.82.41 +2.00 4 . ‘import of British: and German goods 

shows to be proceeding parely if not| Plates (which caught them with a/ Call] money ruled at 5 per cent. Sales | | 10 industrial bonds. ..92.16~> + 3.06 lis steadily growing. The purchases 

rapidty. » | | Quantity on hand) the cost of certain | totaled 1,200,800 shares. Combined average. 86.05 + 2.03 ‘DIVIDENDS | |made in Great Britain mostly com- 

necessary raw materials, such as; The market closed with a very' oie Financi ce g, | prised foodstuffs and coal, There was 

sugar, and -the high wages. In the}! strong tone: Gulf States Steel 7114, off | Th — phic PP owe sig oo eterned aeeae rly of 1% 9, : at first a large transit traffic through 
e outstanding new financing of ‘Esthonia which grew less after the 


ea invitation 


(FE INANCIAL- NOTES: 


EB: C. Sylvester, vice-president-of the 
National City Company of New York, 


tax-exempt gsecuritiés now. outstanding, 


says thatXthere are $13,000,000,060 of 


circumstances the factories were not 
inclined to venture a great deal. 
The rebate system, whereby sugar 
was» supplied. more cheaply. in cases 
where the manufactured product was 


104%; Crucible Steel 62%, up 34 United | 
States Steel 87, up 2; American ‘Sugar | 
67%, up’ 4%; Bethlehem Steel B 61. 
up 2%; Chandler 61, up 1%; Cuban- 
American Sugar 19%, up 21%; Cuba 
Cane preferred 21%, up 2%; Houston 


' gage bonds of the Southern Railway, 


the week was the $30,000,000 6%4 per 
cent general development and mort- 


‘subscription kooks for. which were 
closed almost immediately after open- 


to stock of February 17. 

Dominion Bridge, Ltd., quarterly of 
1%, payable February 15 to stock of 
January 51. Previously the company | 
had been paying 2% quarter'’y. 


‘opening of the port of Petrograd. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1921 two- 
fifths of the whole import passed 
‘through that port. 

The Russian export amounted in the 


for export, was an assistance, how- ; a 
be bfowing. arsiren dls ae ee: Retinut ates ever, and the factories expect the/ Oil 76, up 2%; International Paper | ‘"* 4 heavy oversubstription being |~ New Cornelia Copper, 25 cents, pay-; first quarter of this year to 467,200 
; eas | rete ee ere Uf letone Pore tha? vee: brite government to. guarantee “sugar sup- | 50%, up 2%; Lackawanna Steel 49 up reported. The successful disposal) of; able February 20 to stock of February | poods, in the second quarter to 2,135,- 
! : balance: bond ; this issue is expected to result in! 3. This is the first dividend order by: ' 700 poods, and in the third quarter to 


float- | tnited States, Government and its pos-{ Plies at reasonable rat:s. - The an-/|1%; Midvale Steel 32, up 15%; Replogle « 
le aha pentrat Land Bank aes fiual report of one of -the largest!35, up 4%; Républic Iron & Steel ! considerable. financing by carriers who | New Cernelia since August, 1920. 2,979,700 poods. Among the articles of 
ia and’ Postal Sav~ fruit firms, Henry Jones Cooperative, |} 56%, up 2%; Sloss Sheffield 43%, up; 27¢ im need of funds for new equip-|* Shove Cotton Mills, quarterly of export there have to be named in tMfe 

14%, payable February 1 to stock of first place foods‘uffs and raw ma- 


ment, etc. +The Chicago, Burlington j 


“as the year 
in ener: few days of 
a cong raul cheering |’ 2 


a a of Coluthb 

21% per cent bonds. - 

“Rubber ’ ‘ tires for . _ automobiles, | 
ec and cvcles | ‘constitute a 


ing rubber export from Japan, the 
mgt a tire exports being 24 


B gies Tg im 1918, 1919, and 
the United States: Commerce 


e have. item stash 


a ee sacel of trade by the Chinese. Min- 


pani rate (UY of 2 


‘ petitioned for registration. 


ure and Commerce. 
ghai ‘Metal Exchange has 


£. “Operations have ‘begun at the Bar 
‘Mi Of: the Follansbee Bros. Com- 
ml oa néw tin plant in Toronto, On- 

recently and plans are being 
“perfected to begin mpesations in: all 
departments. | 


/ 
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the total weight of crade} 
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Lbeen seriously restricted owing to the 
high price charged for sugar. by the 
Commonwealth Government; and that 
-“until sugar for Australian ‘manufac- 
‘ture is obtainable at lower rates there 
is. little hope of the canning: and jam- 
indugtries, being continued .on 
a scale. that. will absorb all the fruit 
‘now. being produced.” 
If the| federal government had not 
j agreed to,continue, the canned fruit 
| pool, which it instituted in the pre- 
vious year, the position would have 
-been aggravated. The assistance which 
the pool rendered in 1920, ‘particularly 
}to. eqoperative. associations, through 
whom the federal ministry acts, is well 
illustrated by the case of the Victorian 
Orchardists Cooperative Association. 
The financial aid, extended by the Com- 
monwealth authorities, enabled: this 
company to send a representative to 
London, where. he obtained satisfac- 
tory: prices for the whole. exportable 


Limited, declares that its sales have |3%%; Studébaker 893,, up 1%; Vana- 


;pal changes were increases in fodder, 


dium 35%, up 2%. 


COMMODITY PRICES . 
IN CANADA COMPARED 


OTTAWA, Ontario—The Department 
of Labor’s index number of wholesale 
prices of 271 commodities for Decem,' 
ber was 230.7, compared with 227.3, 
for November; 290.5 for December, | 
1920; 322.7 for December, 1919, and 
137. 6 for December, 1914. The princi- 


animals, meats, diary products, fruits, 
vegetables, niiscellaneous metals and 
raw furs, with decreases in textiles, 
irons, paints and oils. A special group 
of 50 important commodities, including 
20 foods, 15 raw materials and Jd 
manufactured goods, was 50 per cent 
above 1913 prices in December;: 47.2 
per cent in November; 47.7 per cent 
in October; 50.4 per cent-in September | 


‘of which was recently obtained from 


Ges will naturally be accompanied. by 


& Quincy, for instance, has an issue 
in view of $30,000,000 5 per cent. mort- 
sage bonds, authority for the issuance 


the United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Great Northern 
Raitway is also planning an offering 
of $30,000,000, permission to issue it 
| being expected soon. 

Altogether there is quite a sizable 
amount of new financing in prospect. 
While the railroads are taking the lead 
in seeking new funds, besides foreign 
governments, municipalities and pub- 
lic utility companies are preparing to 
enter the market and take advantage 
of the cheaper monev conditions, 

Improvements. suspended during the 
war period, which are now being car- 
ried forward by states and municipali- 


numerous bond offerings. Compara- 
tively few issues of this type of 
security are now available and the 


January 21. 


Luther Manufacturing, quarterly on 
2%, payable February 1 to stock of: 
January 1 17. 


OPERATIONS DULL 
~ IN LONDON MARKET: 


' LONDON, England—Operations in’ 
securities on the stock exchange were 


‘| sluggish yesterday and the attendance 


in the house was small. Changes in. 
the oil department were narrow and: 
mixed. Royal Dutch was 34%, Shell: 


Transport & Trading 49-16 and Mexi- : 


can Eagle 3 11-16. There was a big. 
rush for prospectuses of the Anglo-. 
Persian oil issue of £2,000,000 prefer- | 
ence and £600,000 ordinary shares. 
Premigr Poincaré’s speech failed to‘ 
help. French loans, which were dull ; 
but unchanged. The gilt-egded sec-, 
tion was. weaker. The industrial di- | 


terials. 
‘plan goods are Great Britain and 
Latvia. Great Britain imported dur- 
|ing January-September of 1921 from 
' Russia timber, hides, furs, bristles, 
‘asbestos and graphite. Latvia im- 
| ported from Russia timber and flax; 
Germany, furs, flax and asbestos, and 
| Turkey, salt. 


SAN FRANCISCO BANKS “MERGE 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—At the 
annual meeting of the Mercantile Trust 
, Company, Frank G. Drum, president, 
‘announced the consolidation with that 
company of the First National Bank of 
Berkeley and the Berkeley Bank of 
Savings & Trust Company. Assets of 
the Mercantile Trust, December 31, 
‘totaled $75 000,000; of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Berkeley, $6,400,000, 
‘and the Berkeley Bank of Savings, 
| $14, 200, 000. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The chief consumers of Rus-. 


an: . aren GOVERNMENT SECURITIES ts eg of a cose the hands | .nq 100 per cent in December, 1920.|4emand is greatly in excess of the 
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appeal to the eye. growth, far exceeding that of the local for D , 

: ecember, 1914. The cost of food, | encouraging advance-is-to be resumed. | ith} i Th Biles... iccsccoctece | .0404%° 480% “s20ee 

ing ‘soap rts are not demand. This means that the fruit vs | AS an indicati f : tained within narrow limits. seated Ce "9644: 3658-4020 
ant,” “and as concentrated fuel, and rent was $21.49 for December, | *F on of the sound condi- | ya. ene in Argentine rails on re- | qu CCTs ww 00494 ~ 0052 


aropeeruyniat look to overseas markets $21.60 for, November, $25.87 for Decem- | tion underneath the situation may b 
Xo0 fOr, » 920. ; | : Home listless and jc 949 
Ses and to the canners. | he alternative,| per, 1920, 14.76 for December, 1914. In| taken the reception accorded the $10,-|Plicme'Ge steadiness nts | germane sce.” “aude “aun 
z % fas n, un rtun¢ y; a December, 1921, food was 50 per cent 000,000. 4% per. cent Veterans’ Aid | C Is f 53: G aT k,” ! Drachmas (Greek) rer .0440 
market calculations. Argentine ‘Ss, rots,. 1909. «0... | fruit. growers, is an unfortunate glut. spove the 1913 prices; fuel 81 per cent; | bonds of the State of Oregon. The conse wears, 10%: hind Se. SS | Pesetas 14911498 
ers, who had never Belgium gold notes 6s, 1925... While the fruit grower was ‘able to rent 45 per cent; clothing 73 per cent | City of Philadelphia will ca]l for bids ’ . . | Swedish kroner... .2487 2495 
m their properties, is- | Belgjum external 7%s, 1945.. rely on the local market, he did not | 5nq sundry items 80 per cent. on. a> $9,000,000 issue February 15, bar silver, 34%d. per ounce; money,’ Norwegian kroner. .1562 — -1570 
mt : the course of the féel. the pressuré of international con- ms ov Pp . while Pittsburgh and Minneapolis. te 3 nar a. rates, short! Danish kroner .... AMOR as 2008 
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year, ' | the issue had ~ Brasil. Rio de Janciré “te teiecaen ditions, bit now that he is entering | CHICAGO MARKETS - among others, are contemplating offer- bills, 3 6 per ce , | ees = wills cur WAGES 
ress ant a when the undertak- | prazii, Sao Paulo ex 8s, 1936. .102% into competition with California and/ cyjcaGo, Ilinois—-Changes were| ings of smaller-amounts. Bae 
: oo of certain pros! Chile external Ss, 1941.....'. -..191% s7.des ) WINDOW GLASS PRICE CUT | NEW YORK, New York—Principal 


other countries. such factors as the 
» of’ ancillary nat te | iio (8% sf. ext A, 1946 lor ge, slight again in the wheat market yes- Less Corporate Financing PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The | Rhode Island textile mills are posting 
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vision. was quiet but hard, Hudson Bri. Thurs. Parity 
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8 wage problem, the regulation of hours | ;,-g, : 

ae sssion grew that its | - ore 6s, 1942 of. labor, freight, and sugar above, rr ds Bie hen Sa nf og sgl Corporate financing will show a! American Window Glass Company an-| wage reductions of 20 per cent. The 
r a run ‘in advance of Thehieaie, oo Sigs) 1944. world parity, assume new significance. May delivery' closed at 53%4 and July | considerable decline this year from | nounces a reduction of 25 per cent in | |wages pa ‘d in New England states 
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That Australians are not lacking in 
lard 9.45a, March lard 9.55a, May lard; during the past tvo years for raising 
enterprise is shown by the methods 9.75, July lard 9.90b, Sameary- ribs|funds to carry the high cost inven-| Operating at 69 per cent of capacity. pete on the present scale. 


21 adopted or under consideration in con- 885. Mav ribs 8.95 tories will be paid off in 1922; thereby |= 
| nection with fruit export, For ex- Brvpet releasing funds for investment. The 
oe the ant atte seesysemd nee UNITED FRUIT SHIPPING POLICIES | natural result of this is that investors | 
oon ectom in vconnetion with the, BOSTON, Massachusetts—The United | Will be obliged to resort more to| 
shi ay st aie from Victoria. and| Fruit Company has withdrawn from | outstanding . issues, which should | 
{in pave chie apacktinds will be levnaa? the American Steamship Owners As-| naturally cause higher we | 
out in their own freezing chambers. | 8?ciation In order that it may formu- for those secur:ties. 

wha: - “s, | late independently its. own shipping | Along with bonds in general cor- | 


«Another process, not yet adopted, is I he 
i ration investment have made a good 
No. caldats: Bola Se. 8008 that of dehydration, which reduces | Policies. a : : _ woe 
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wealth. This association déals not 


ig ee: caleanabe og and/|U K of G Brit 20-yr 5%s, °37.. 
ion is ¥ ver suf-| Uruguay 8s, 1946............. 104% .}only - with’ currants, sultanas ‘and J ji ed 
lexias, but with apricots, peaches, , BOSTON 
Branch Offices 


x resentation of the ac a Xe “% “2 

year ended March 31, SUGAR MERGER PROGRESS nectarines, and pears. Its operations 

. Be are mainly ‘confined to Victoria and 21 6 Berkeley St. : 
BOSTON 


ter date. For the pean , 
to all intents NEW YORK, New York—Progress South Australia. The 1921 season was 
§ far its existence. | reported jn. the proposed merging abnormally bad but exceptionally good 
of several sugar producing companies 7! e 7s 
} pees ‘in virtue of its ) prices . were... obtained: for .such fruit 
ative oe tet gadl ag +. /a8 sultanas. The: auction of fruit : : : 
se “errtory.” . 7 for the 1921 season. as compared with 3 : el - 
¢ and powers of that ‘of 1920, as far as the association : 
tong ‘since P . dice ‘was concerned, was 9574 tons of fruit | 
s attaching | in\ Victoria; as against 13,685 tons for | 
_ | 1920, and 4601 tons in.South. Australia | 
| as against 594) tons. for.1920.° The 
“sega shortage of dried fruits in 
the: United States is expected to mean. _ 
"3 |& good . for the. Australian | 
er Article, 
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 |open tournaments depend upon the 


national. amateur and’ the national 


result ot early season tournaments, ‘ 
Harvard and Yale, Cornell and 
Princeton—all are anxious for‘a re- 
newal of the track and field meets 


- | with the combined Oxford and ‘Cam- 


od 9am a basketball 

th e new material available 

1 Yollege this winter. The 

ain Bpeevetbell tournament 

’ pani in toa ‘until long 

‘Valley Conference 

1, Saunders, football 

st two years, is coach- 

re for. the first time 
ng a new system 

, of these condi- 

e first four 

sas State 


apo 


I stars are developing, 
a ll fans are an- 
" } ae 
h most of, the games 

the home floor. 
+22 has apparently 
of the guard posi- 
fe man, ’23, L. O. 
Baker * 24 and A. W. 

n "24 fare the strongest com- 
“t ther position, Dates- 
r ther having played more 
others in the games of the 
es T. Smith ’23 has 
ability in practice, 
gible for the team 


P whet 


ne gl 


me msel tty 


Fed pe LP 
ie 
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x 23, and F. W.| Benz 
) chief contenders for the 
, Benz also being used 
forward because of his 
‘field goals. C. C. 
‘H. Williamson ’24 
yw promise at center 
~ aad have opportuni- 
e season. 
te cht 1 23 and H. W. Mc- 
‘ veloping into an ex- 
m of amet Other can- 
ew erbrechtsmeyer 
q awards 24, and P. D. Slin- 
i. maving shown re- 
ment in form and 
seing his first year 
ts for a winning 
‘dimmed... when 
22, ibe made a re- 
in field goals during 
purnament, announced 
i not compete for the 
_ However, the basket 


Hy.at 
all 


in tc st 


 ¢ 


of the forwards will). 


a decidedly on February 1 
Critchett.'24 becomes 
ll do-much to strengthen 

1 College offense and turn. 

olor uns scores. — 


BAIONAL 
TS PLANNED 


Tennis, ania, Golf. Track and 
in Athletics Among Sports 
r Big Matches i in 1922 


K, New York-—Interna- 
in many branches of 
vil Il be held in the United States 
iy ‘Two | the best-known in- 
| aL trophies, the America’s 
yachts, and the West- 
», tor pony polo, will not 
; but in their places 
! al college. football 
—BixXeI r yacht races. 

Iniversity of Montreal, Que- 
ch a good showing in its 
acuse University at To- 
, last fall that it has 
a amber of*games to be 
‘gridirons of eastern 

eges next season. 
- naan British-American 
A - sht cup will be satled on 
nd Sound, off Oyster Bay, in 
a The Seawanhaka-Corin- 
cht Club accepted, last De- 
r 18 from British 
“Nn of the races 
ent last » summer, 
1 fleet was victorious. 
of. the six-meter type 
i ng constructed by Amer- 
men n to compete for places 


< th iy 


ral 
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AE 
ak 
ey 


oe 


a t men are expected 


é' first race for the 
etroit, last year, 
< toa Miss America 
oon . onal lawn 
hy, su on defended 
e be "team at Forest 
. ou last summer, is. 
atti tthe ee stars of 


Sather showing in| 


team. The two international 
meets held in this country last year 
}served to: enliven athletic interest in 


j all colleges, and it is understood here 
that the sentiment at Oxford and at). 


Cambridge is strongly in favor of a 


| continuance of the events. 


Two international: aeronautical 
events, are on the program. The air- 
plane races for the Pulitzer trophy 
‘and the fiying-boat races for the Cur- 
jtiss marine trophy will ‘be held this 
fall at Detroit, Michigan. French, 
English and German airmen have been 
invited to competé in the Pulitzer 
race. The Curtiss trophy, offered be- 
fore the war, has never heen in com- 
petition. 


OHIO STATE HAS | 
TEN’ VETERANS 


Coach Haft Selects Squad of ‘17 
. Men ‘to Represent Buckeyes 
in Wrestling This , Season 


Christian Science Monitor 
Western News Office 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—From the, group 
of 40 candidates who came out for 


‘\ 
Special to pony 
from i 


‘| the varsity wrestling team at Ohio 


State University, Coach Albert- Haft 
has selected a squad of 17. Of tiese, 
10 are veterans. The Buckeye mat 
defenders opened their season of com- 
petition in the Intercollegiate Confer- 
ehce Athletic Association Saturday, 


January’ 14, when University of 
Illinois brought its. invaders’ to 
Columbus and defeated the home team, 
$30 to 22... 
Coach Haft, 
second term as wrestling mentor here, 
was a well-known welterweight. He 
wrestled under the name of Young 
Gotch, and built up a formidable 
reputation. For a number of years 


wrestling tournaments. 

His method of training his men is 
complete and comprehensive. At Ohio 
State the members of the squad take 
their workouts five nights a ‘week. 
They first take a fling at the weights. 
Next they go on the mat for 12 min- 
utes, take two rounds of boxing to 
give them speed and alertness, and 
then, for endurance, run cross-country 
from one-half to one mile. ‘ 

The veteraps are: Capt. G. A: Hall 

23; P..F,. Martter ’23; W. O. Christo- 
pher '23; G. T. Cross "23: P. CO. Poss 
"23; S. Okuyama "22; ©. R. Nunn ’22; 
R. N. Carter ’23; R. R. Gammon ’23; 
B. N. Cryder ’23. 
The green men who reported are: 
W. E. Bovey ‘23; A. O. Lemasters ’24; 
H. H. Groth '24; R. A. Hinman "234 
W. R. Nelson ’24; L. B. niececeapasr "24; 
C. F. Shaekson 29. 

Martter, captain in 1921, is the Con- 
ference ‘champion in the 145-pound | 
class. He is declared by Haft to be 
one of the best wrestlers in his weight 
developed in the country in recent 
years. He-wona decision over Duvall, 
200-pounder from Ohio University, in 
a yecent meet. 

Captain Hall’ won his’ match with 
the Ohio University man recently and 
is in excellent condition. 

The Ohio State University team is 
without any promising heavyweights, 
but with Martter’ ready to enter. 
against a bigger man.-at any time, 
the Buckeyes are well-defended in 
that class. The schedule for _the 
season follows: 

January 14—University of Hllinois at 
Columbus. 

February 11—Purdue University at 
Lafayette; 18 or 25—University of Cincin- 
nati at Columbus; 22—University of Chi- 
cago at Chicago. 

‘ March 1—Northwestern University at 
Evanston. 


ARCHERS HOLD 
AN INDOOR MEET 


Seven Men and Five Waren En- 
gage in a Novel Competition 
at N ewton, Massachusetts 


NEWTON, Massachusetts—The New- 
ton Archers recently tried the experi- | 


meet, and the outcome was so success- 
ful that they contemplate continuing 
this practice in future years. 

Through the -efforts of one of the 
archers they were given the use of 
a building large enotgh to_accommo- 


idate an 80-yard - range and at the; 


appointed time 12 archers appeared 
with their tackle, incluging seven men 
and five women. 

The men shot the Ameriaae cain. 
consisting of 30 arrows at 60 yards; 
30 arrows at 50 yards, and 30 arrows 
at 40 yards. The) ladies shot the Co- 
lumbia round, consisting of 24 arrows 
jat 50 yards; 24 arrows at 40 yatas, 
and 24 arrows. at 30 yards. . 

Among those taking ~ part ‘in. the 


‘tournament’ was Capt. C. H. Styles. of. 
|Fort Sil’, 


Oklahoma, who is in the 


ly | aviation service. Captain Styles has: 
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= a oh their score. . 


{been interested in archery for some 


time. The following scores were 
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jit has received under Coach Hitch- 


who is starting. his | 


he was a promoter of professional | 


ment of holding ‘an indoor midwinter | 


{ling . of Portland, Maine, has been 
‘elected captain of the St. Lawrence |. 
387 / tniversity football team for the’ sea-. 


| Joseph 
37g | international skating champic 


WISCON SIN CHAS x: 
STRONG SQUAD OUT 


Wrestling Is a Minor ‘Sport at 
This University but Its Devel- 
opment Indicates That It Will! - 
Soon Be .a -Major One 

bP, Bs as ts 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

MADISON, Wisconsin—University, of 

Wisconsin will. be represented in the 

Intercollegiate Conference Athletic As- 

sociation by the strongest wrestling 

Squad in. recent years, according to 

Coach G. D. ‘Hitchcock, who is start- 

ing his second year at the Badger in- 

stitution as coach of the sport. Three 
letter men are working hard for 
places on the squad. 


Although wrestling is still a minor. 
sport at Wisconsin, the development 


cock’s management, indicates that it 
May soon become a major one. 

Over 110 men are reporting regu- 
larly for work, and Coach Hitchcock 
says he is well\pleafed with the man- 
ner in which the candidates are ac- 
cepting. his coaching methods. When 
he came to Wisconsin last year, he 
was handicapped by lack of equipment 
and facilities. Now he has at his dis- 
posal six new mats, six punching bags, 
a rub room, and a steam room. Fully 
200 men can now take advantage of 
wrestling instruction. 

. The men who are showing up 
strongest in the various weights are: 

115-pound class—E. J. Doehler ’24, 
H. A. Alligon 23, and G. F. Prideaux 
"22. Of these men Prideaux is the 
most experienced. He won a.“wWt’’} 
on last year’s squad. 

125-pound class—I. R. Haddorff ’23, 
E. A.. Woelffer ’23, and J. S. Hess ’22. 
Both Haddorff and Woelffer won 
“wWt’s” last year. 

135-pound class—D. O. Farrand ’24, 
L. W. Cattau °23, G. P. Schenk ’24, anu 
M. E. Schmelling ’24. All of these 
men are inexperienced but are work- 
ing in a’ fashion which indicates that 
the Badgers will be strong in that 
weight. 

145-pound class—lI. H. Peterman "22, 
captain, B. F. Reinhart °24, C: W. 
Krause: ’24. Captain: Peterman has 
had two years’ experience on the var- 
sity, and is one of the three’ “W” men 
on the squad. He is showing steady 
improvement but is being hard pressed | 
by Reinhart. 

158-pound class—E. H: Templin ’23, 
W.. J. Heuer ’23, and G. V. Gregor ’24. 
Templin won his letter last year and 
apparently is the best man. 

175-pound class—V. D. Young 23 and 
L. G. Barry ’22. Barry won a “wWt” 
last year, but it ‘is probable that he 
will withdraw in favor of baseball, 
leaving Young as the next © best | 
wrestler. 

Heavyweight cldss—O. E. Kiessling 
'23, A. J. Bieberstein ’24, and O. R. 
McMurry ’22.. McMurry won his “W” 
i last year, but Kiessling appears the 
best man at present. Bieberstein is 
young, and it is possible that he will 
not compete this year. 

The Badgers will develop greatest 
strength in the 115, 135, 145, and 158- 
pound classes: according to Coach 
Hitchock. 

Early season work under Coa 
Hitchcock’s coaching is more. stren- 
uous than Badger -wrestlers have un- 
dergone heretofore. Weekly talks with 
the showing of holds, breaking holds, 
and blocking are given to the entire 
squad. 

Every man runs 1.2-3 miles on the 
cinder track béfore he takes’ his prac- 
tice exercises. These are followed by 
20 minutes on the mat with an op- 
ponent. 

Regular work is required at the 
punching bags. -Coaeh Hitchcock be- 
lieces they are an invaluable aid.in 
quickening a wrestler’s reaction. Each 
man works out:four days a week. 
Speed and science are emphasized 
rather than strength. 

Wisconsin’s schedule is as follows: 

February 11—Northwestern Univer- 
sity at Madison; 18 or-25—University 
of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 

March 4—University of Chicago at 
Madison; 10-Iowa State College at 
Ames, Iowa; 17-18—Conference meet 
at Madison. 


DRAKE COACH GIVEN | 
FOOTBALL BLANKET 


Special to The Christian : Science Monitor 
from its Western News Officé 

DES MOINES, Iowa—At a recent 
meeting, 14 members of the Drake 
University football squad 6f last fall 
were awarded letters and sweaters. 
Numerals also were given to 22 fresh- 
men players. A “D” blanket, pur- 
chased by members of the squad, was 
given to Coach O. M. Solem, University. 
of Minnesota ’14. “Coach Ossie Solem, 
1921,” in white letters, was the mark- 
ing on the blue blanket. Of the follow- 
ing varsity men who received ‘letters 
and sweaters only Long, Sarff and Nig- 
gemyer will be lost by-graduation: | 

- Capt. Trescott Long -’22, Cecil Sarff 
'22,'Ray Peterson ’24, Albert Krueger | 
24, Vivian: Marsh ’23, Isaac Armstrong 
/23, Charles Denton ’23, Bernard James 
|’23, John Handstrom '24, Brooks Heatb 
23, James Shearer ’23, Robert Peisen 
293 W. G. Boelter "24, and I.-G. Nig- 


gemyer 22. 


NEAVLING NAMED. CAPTAIN © 
CANTON, New. York—Charleés Neav- 


son -1922. Neavling has played a 
nacieed game at tackle for two yesty. 


“MOORE: WINS. . CHAMPIONSHIP 


| on oe JOHN,’ New -Brunswick—. 
Moore of New York, New ‘York, | 
~ won| 


> 


tourhament. at Lily Lake: 


pin him to the mat. 


rue. dl 


mut aertioeaseneson | 
GaP eee SE 


: ed ae — one one casa =o in the 


the Canadian title for 1922 by taking ! 


Aint a of ivente in the pation: 


the °880-yard event and finished’ close 
behind Donovan of St. Paul in the 
3-mile race. Charles Jewtraw of 
Lake Placid, New York; the United 
States titleholder, finished second’ in 
the tournament :with 60 points, and 
Roy McWhirter of Chicago, liinois, 
third with 50 points. 


‘ 
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WRESTLING AT 


~ WASHIN GTON| 


This rom fotelidicind at the Red 

and. Green University Last 

Year, Is Gradually Becoming 
Popular Here | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Wrestling is 


‘gradually becoming a popular sport at 


Washington’ University. The sport 
was introduced last year upon the 
coming of G. L. Rider, athletic: direc- 
tor, to the university. .Though few 
reported for the mat sport the first 
year, today the men out daily number 
around 35. 

With the sport virtually new at the 


|Pikeway institution, little effort has 


been made to send the varsity team 


against strong competition. Further- 
more, the Missouri Valley Conference 
does not recognize the sport as a com- 
petitive activity, so that no meet is 
scheduled between the member. teams. 
The result has-been hard going for 
Coach W. B. Bodenhafer, who is in 
charge of. the squad. 

One meet for the Red and Green 
mat men virtually is scheduled. This 
meeting will be with the Rolla School 
of Mines sometime next month. Ath- 
letic Director Rider is making an ef- 
fort to’ book more squads and if the 
local. men show promise they have 
been promised a trip to the Big Ten 
conference. 

Coach Bedenhafer is an able man for 
the position of placing the sport. in 
favor with the local collegians. He‘is 
a graduate of the University of Kan- 
sas and while there made a favorable 
record with the wrestling team. Dur- 
ing his last year at the Crimson and 
Blue institution, Coach Bodenhafer 
won the Middle Western Conference 
wrestling event for his weight. 

Of the large squad out, D. O. Meeker 
23, W. T. Bowling .’24 and M. Simon 
’2° have been showing the most prom- 
ise in their respective weight divisions. 
Meeker has been making the men in 
the 130-pound division go the, limit to 


alse have taken quickly to the teach- 
‘ings’ of Coach Bodénbafer and easily 
outclass their teammates. 

Most of the candidates are sopho- 
mores at the university and Coach 
Bodenhafer is spending the greater 
part of his time in developing the men 
in the fine points of the mat game. 


Though he does not look forward. to| 


anything exceptional! for this year, he 
is expecting a veteran squad back next 
year which should give a good account 
of itself. 

‘Others: out. for tite team ° who have 
shown some promise include J. A. 
Anderson ’23; S. E. Arnold ’23;.W. T. 
Bowling ‘’24; D. F. Bauer  ’24, 
J. D. Coffman ’24, S. A. Collom 
24, M. P...Crews °'24, H. C. Finley 
"24, H. M. Fisher "24, E. W:.Godbo'd '24, 
K. C. Gaines ’24, C.:C. Hart, 724, C. W. 
Huskinson ’24, W. P. Hatfield. ’24, C. 
L. Israel] ’24,°\A. H. Leonhardt ’24, D. 
O. Meeker. ’23, J. B. Martin ’24, E. M. 
Ronsick °24, A. C. Rombauer "24, KE. E. 
Selden °24; C. W. Smith ’24, W..L, 
Struckenburg ° 
Pierson °’24, M. 
Brewer ’24. 


KANSAS WINNER 
AT BASKETBALL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office — 

LINCOLN, Nebraska—University of 
Kansas defeated the University of 
Nebraska in basketball Thursday, 25 
to 15. The Kansas quintet. scored 
eight points ih the first 14 minutes 
of play and fine guarding by C. T. 
Black °24 and P. S. Endacott ’23 kept 
Nebraska from’ scoring during this 
‘period. Kansas held a 13-to-6 lead 
at thd end of ‘the first half. Capt. 
A. H.*Smith ’22 of the Scarlet and 
Cream stored, three times from. the 
floor in the first half. G. -T. ‘Warren 
"93, scored three goals during the 
second period, two being made si a 
back of the foul ring. 


Weir ’24, E. D. 


Capt. G.°H. Rody ’22 of the hae | 


team was the star of the visitors. He 
scored three floor goals and made nine 
foul goals: out of nine tries. The 
Scarlet and Cream showed improve- 
ment over other games this season and 
presented. the best exhibition they 
have shown this year. The summary: 
KANSAS 3 NEBRASKA 
a pe peg Bowman, if.. 


- Score—University of Kansas 25, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Ze ‘Goals from floor 
—Rody 3, Endacott Black 2, Woeste- 
‘myer for Kansas; Smith 3, Warrén 3, 
Russell for Nebraska. Goals from foul— 
Rody 9 for Kansas; Russell for Nebraska. 


“| Referee—E. C. Quigley. Time—Two 20m. 


perjods. 
HARVARD ELECTS HODDER 
‘CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — 
Clark Hodder 25 of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, lias been elected captain of 
the Harvard freshman hockey team. 
He is the third successive freshman 
hockey captain at Harvard. who has 
‘been ‘trained:at Newton High School. 
‘George Owen °23, present varsity 
taking | captain, and W. E. Crosby Jr. °24, 


teas him. 


IOWA F ACES A 


He’.won 


| his. average performers, and build up 


| schedule in the Intercollegiate Con- 


|}capable of 10 1-5s. or 10° 2- -55, 


; some well-balanced perfcrmers. H. F. 


The other two. 


H...A. Crawford ’23, who ran second 


‘He will. be. ably séconded by L. C. 


24, M. Simon ’24, H. S..: 


jietic Association championships at Iowa 


‘third Intercollegiate Conference -Ath- 
etic Association championship game 


HEAVY Bh ant 


It Is Found Necessary for Coach 
Bresnahaa to Build Up the 
Old Gold Track Team in Sev- 
eral Respects This Winter 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


IOWA CITY, Iowa—Strength in 
some events, a fair amount of talent in 
others, and unusual weakness in the 
weights, | probably will characterize 
the University. of lowa track team this 
winter. , Since before the holidays 
Codch G. T. Bresnahan has been at 
work ‘to improve his stars, strengthen 


the weak places. Iowa faces a heavy 


ference Athletic Association, and if 
the Old Gold are to come through this 
season as they did last it will be 
necessary for Bresnahan to build up 


his squad in. several respects. 

Considerable strength has accrued 
to the team from last year’s fresh- 
men. Some of the new-men will dis- 
place performers already capable .of 
winning points instead of filling in 
where some of last year’s stars’ have 
completed competition. 

As was the case last spring, Iowa’s 
greatest strength. this season will be 
in the sprints. There are in the uni- 
versity one sprinter who can do the 
100-yard dash in 9 4-5s., three who 
have made the distance in 10s. flat, 
and two of three others who are 
The 
same men are equally. proficient in the 
220. E..C. Wilson ’23 is the star of 
the squad, while C. R. Brookins ’25, 
C. I. Colby ’22, and’G:. W.: Miller ’24, 
have records of 10s. flat.' Miller, how- 
ever, is not doing’ so well as-when a 
high school student, ‘and he may have 
difficulty getting back into form. F. O. 
Seiling ’23 was the fourth member of 
the half;mile relay team. last year 
and will improve. C. H. Matthey 24, 
L. H. Hoyt ’25, and R. A. Plato ‘24, 
are others of promise. 

In the quarter Iowa should ’ hate 


Grelck ’24, L. R: Beck ’23;:Karl Kep- 
pler, ’23, H. C. E. Meyer ’24, E. J. 
Thompson’ ’24, .J: R. Buchanan ’24, 
and’ Brookins are’ all good men at 
this distance MKepper, Brookins, and: 
Meyer are perhaps the best of the lot, 
ie Boas Grelck and Beck should do 
we 

The half mile will not find ioWa SO 
strong. G. N. Noll '23, the best man 
in the event, will win points but {sy 
far from being a star. Some recruits 
from the eross-country squad will add. 
strength to the mile. “B.; E. Good- 
rich '24, and. L. -V. Peterman 23, are 
the best in this event. L.| P. Ristine } 
24, is TIowa’s .bést uh aalia \runner,: 
with other canuiqates needing devel- |. 
opment, 

In the hia and jumps the Old 
Gold will rank from good to average. 


to E. J. Thompson of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in a record-tieing heat at Chi- 
cago last summer, is: expected to lead 
the western conference in this event. 


Belding ’22, captain of the 1921 team. 
and R. E. Shope ’24. These same, 
plus Brookins and Seilfng, will run 
the low-.hurdles. 

Capt. E. P. Hoffman ’22 will be back 
to do the high jump for the Old Gold. 
He ‘clears in the’ vicinity of. 6ft. 2in. 
consistent'y. M. B. Conn ’24:will also 
be a point winner in this-event. P. L. 
Brandmill ’23 and a pjaua 23 
are good bréad jumpers. AY Devine 
’24 is Iowa’s best. pole Pip oe but is 
not an exceptional performer in this 
event, being too chunky. — 

Since F. E. Slater ’23 has completed 
his three years of eligibility in’ track 
Iowa’s strength in. the weights has 
dropped off from what has been cus-| 
tomarily'a.field of consistent scoring 
for Old Gold teams. E. H. Zell ’23, 
H: C. Munson ’23, C.'M.. Mead ’23, G. 
D. Thompson ’23, L. W. Lewis‘ ’24; E: 
G. Rich ’23, and L. J. Kriz ‘24 are the 
best prospects for the shot put, dis- 
cus and hammer, while the javelin wi'!l 
be thrown by C. E. Smith ’23 and R. 
G. Harding ’23: 

Following is the Iowa schedule of 
indoor and outdoor meets: 

February 11—University .of Wisconsin 
at Madison; 18—University of Illinois at 
Iowa City; 25—University of Minnesota‘at 
Iowa City. 

May ~-6—Northwestern University at 
Iowa -City; 27—University of Minnesota 
at Iowa City. 

, June 3—Intercollegiate Conference Ath- 


City. 
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MINNESOTA HAS 


STARTED: FINELY) 


Despite the Leesa Two Stars 
From 1922 the Gopher Bas- 
‘ ketball Outlook Is Bright 


Specis! to The Christian Science Monitor 
-from its Western: News Office 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s basketball five is 
going to be put to a severe test today 
when it meets the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison, Wisconsin, in its 


of 1922, Neither team has as yet been | 
defeated, Wisconsin raving won three 
games and Minnesota two. 


Coach L. J. Locke has been working | 
‘hard trying to build up a strong team | 


to. represent the Gophers: He was 
seriously handicapped at the. start 
by the loss of N. A. Arnston and A. C. 


Oss, stars on Jast year’s five, but not- |‘ 
withstanding this fact the team, in its |champ 


games so far this season, has accom- 


| represented the universit 


‘Rudy ’24, another man who partici- 


.| the 


Technology, at Cambridge. 


plished more than any of its most 
ardent supporters. could have asked 
and is in position to fight for cham- 
pionship honors. The first two games 
on its schedule, those with North- 
western University and the University 
of Iowa, were easy victories. 

A.’ A. Kearney °23, captain of the 
team, and R. EB. Hultkrans ’25, both 
haye proven themselves guards of un- 
usual merit, although the defensive 
powers of the team ‘as a whole are 
not as strong as some that have been 
developed by Coach Cooke. Kearney, 
however, possesses that leadership 
which fills his teammates with de- 
-ermination to win, and whatever skill 
he may lack defénsively, he counter- 
balances by his offensive play. 

BE. M. Hanson ’22, center, thus far 
has proven the suprising player of 
the squad. He is a remarkably geod 
shot and a powerful defensive player. 
His. best work, perhaps, is accom- 
plished in under-the-basket work 
where his height is a valuable factor. 

J. N. Doyle ’25, and H. C. Severinson 
'24; are the most likely forwards, al- 
though C. S. Olson ’24, and VU. W. 
Swanson ’24, have shown talent at 
these positions. Other members of the 
varsity squad, in addition to thgse al- 
ready mentioned, are: A. A. Anderson 
23. C. R. Bergsland ’24,’B. F. Fogel- 
berg ’24, L. C. Gross ’ 93. 'D. A. Sinclair 
24, and R. O. velfiver 33. 


INT EREST “GROWS 
IN GYMNASTICS 


Due to the Efforts of Coach M.} 
L. Clevett This Sport Has Be- 


come a Major Branch of Ath-! 


letics at the Purdue University 


* 


Special to The Christian Science ionitor 
from, its: Westefn News Offic, 


LAFAYETTE, Indiana—Purdue Uni- 
versity students are showing more in- 
terest this year in gymnastics. than 
has been the case since the sport be- 
came a major branch,of athletics here; 
and the varsity team this season is 
expected to beithe best ‘that has yet 
in the Inter- 
collegiate Conference Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Mueh-credit for the develop- 
\ment of gymnastics, which has. been a 
major sport but.two: years, is due to 
the efforts of Coach, M:.L. Clevett, who 
supervises all intermural' activities 
here, and who is particularly inter- | 
ested in. gymnastics. 


Interest in the sport here has 
kindled by the holding of a cheahiken 
gymnastic meet, and an‘all-uriiversity | 
meet. A gold medal is given each 
year to the best freshmen gymnast in 
school, and the same sort of an\award 
is made to the best all-around ‘gym- 
nast in the university, @hich is de- 
cided in the big event. The’ awarding, 


of these médals has brought out aj 


number: of capable’ gymnasts who 
would not have. otherwise taken any 
interest in the sport. Kt 

The prospects of the.team will be- | 
come much better if H. Byrum ’22 be- 
comes eligible next femester, ' which 
begins in February. He is one’ of the 
best all-around gymnasts that Clevett 
has: on his ‘squad; and his loss would 
be felt." H. L: Bushman. ’24 is doing 
creditable .work on the horizontal and | 
paralle] bars, and also the flying rings. 
He took honors at the freshman meet 
last year, and is developing under the 
direction. of the Purdue coach. H. B. 
Commack ’23 is another. able per- 
former on the parallel bars, and also: 
‘does work on the side horse. J.’'M. 


pated in the freshman meet last sea- 
son, is a splendid tumbler and also 
works on the side horse. Paul ‘Thomp- 
son ‘23 is devoting all of the time to 
the horizontal bars. W. K. Shick ’23 
is a tumbler of ability and also’ per- 
forms on the flying rings. R. Becker 
'23 is doing good work on the side 
horse. 
club-swingér on the squad. ' 
Several other members of the sq 

are working hard at the various eve ts 
in the sport, but the men named ‘ap- 
pear to be the best that Coach Clevett 
has at his command., A varsity “dual 
meet .has been scheduléd with Ohio 
State University to take place here, 
on February 11. Jt is expected that 


or crossbar. 


iforward lines, 


R. S. Moore ’22 is. the best) Everton. 


Indiana University gymnastic 
team will meet the Old Gold and Black‘! 
team on March 11, the same date on| 
which Purdue has a wrestling meet) 
with Indiana, A meet is in prospect | 
with the Y. M. C. A. College of Chi-| 
cago, and Purdue will send represent-.| 
atives to the “Big Ten” Western Con-|, 
ference meet, to be held at University | 
- Wisconsin, March 17 and 18. 
WASHINGTON WINS TWO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

CORVALLIS, Oregon—Oregon Agri- 
cultural College lost two successive 
Pacific Coast Conference basketball 
games to the University.of Washing- 
ton. Both games were fast and close, 
the scores being 39 to 30, and 32 to 
31 in favor of Washington. H. E. 
Sielk ’'22, the Washington center, was 
high point man in the first game, mak- 
ing 14 points, while Stinson, Oregon 
Agricultural College forward, was high : 
point ‘man in the second game with 
12 points. 


YALE WRESTLING DATES 
NEW -HAVEN, Connecticut—The 
| Yale University gymnastic team sched- 
ule has been announced ‘for 1922 as’ 
follé6ws: 
February 11—Massachusetts Institute of 


March 11—Dartmouth College, at New 
Haven; 17—PrincetOn University, at 
Princeton ; 18—Universify of Pennsylvania 
and Haverford College, at Haverford; 
25—Harvard University, at New. Haven; 


| advocates a 


FIRST DIVISION 
FOOTBALL GAMES 


Liverpool ‘Tom | ceili A\sso- 
ciation Standing December 25, 
Manages to Avoid Defeat 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON, England—In the busy 
Association football. program round 
about December 25, Liverpool, then at 
the head of the standing in the First 
Division of the English Association 
Football League, managed to avoid de- 
feat, scoring wins at the expense of 
Newcastle United and Huddersfield 
Town. The match against Newcastle 
brought out much good football, espe- 
cially by the rival defenses. In the 
first half, the forwards did not have a 
great. many opportunities, but, in the 
second period, they were more in the 
picture. Several difficult shots were 
dealt with successfully by the goal- 
keepers,:while not a few hit an upright 
The Newcastle team, with 
William McCracken and Frank Huds- 
peth at fullback, is particularly well 
served in defense. These two under- 
stand each other’s play and combine . 
to outwit opposing forwards by put-' 
ting them off-side. This they did fre- 
quently against Liverpool. The only 
goal of the match was scored by 
James Chambers, .who, just. before 
had missed an’ opportunity of finding 
the net. 


Burnley, the league champion of 
{ 1920-21, was even more successful and 
won three out of three matches. . Rob- 
ert Kelly, the international, and W. 
‘Nesbitt. worked splendidly on the 
Burniey right wing against Manches- 
ter’ United, as they had done pre- 
viously, against Middlesbrough. Kelly 
was in fine shooting form against the. 
latter team and himself scored three: 
goals. In the match against Man- 
chester United, it.was J. Lindsay who 


obtained the only goal of the match. 


He -.took a “snap” shot, and J. W. 
Mew, the Manchester custodiart, man- 
aged to get. his hand to the ball. «It 
was. spinning awkwardly, _howevef,’ 


and made its way over the goal-line + 


and into the net. 


Cardiff City; ' promoted in this 
season to the First Division, gave a. 
satisfactory account of itself and ob- © 
tained two victories out of thré® en- 
Bagements. 


played against the Arsenal. The rival 
which did not’ gite a_ 
particularly impressive display, .were 
of about. equal. strength. E..C. Wil- 
| liamison made some brilliant saves in , 
the Arsenal goal, one: of his ‘efforts 
being cheered to the echo. James Gill 
.| broke away and, with only the goal 
keeper to beat, steadied himself fora 
shot from just outside the penalty 
area. At the right’ moment, William-~ 
son dashed forward and took the ball 
on his head, a second after Gill ‘had 
kicked. On the following day, in a 
return game, Cardiff defeated, the 
Arsenal by 4 goals to 3. ; 
The meeting between‘ Birmingham, 
the winner of: the Second Division : 
championship last season, and West 
Bromwich Albion, the First Division 
‘champion of 1919-20, was their first in 
the league for as many as 11 sea- 
sons. The Albion won, but had to go 
all out to do so, the only goal of the 
match being the deciding factor. As- 
ton Villa’ won three out of three 
matches, defeating Sheffield United by 
five goals to three. When the teams 
had‘met, on the previous, day, the Villa 
had emerged successful by the odd 
goal in five. Of the Villa's five goals 
in the second game, I. W. Dickson, at. 
center-forward, obtained three. _ 
Chelsea enjoyed two close games. 
with Middlesbrough, drawing at a 
Score Of one goal each and winning by 
the only goal. J. B. Bell was responsi- 
ble* for Chelsea’s victory. Playing at 
inside right, he was. quite the -most - 
prominent figure on the field. His goal 
was a good finish to a clever run 
through the Middlesbrough defense. 
One of the biggest surprises was prob- 
ably the defeat of Sunderland by 
The latter side was low in 
the standing and for a long time had 
been unable to credit itself with a vic- 
tory. Tottenham Hotspur, the holder 


-of the Football Association Cup, gained 


three victories in three consecutive 
matches. The first of these was 
against a Jocal rival, Chelsea, which 
lost by 0-2, both goals coming from 
the boot of Herbert Bliss. 


SCORING IN BASKETB BALL 


ANN ARBOR, Michigan—A change 
in basketball scoring rules to award 
three points for a field goal and one 
_point for a foul thrown, is advocated 
by E. J. Mather, coach of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan team. Under present 
rules, Mather holds, a team with a 
good foul thrower can defeat a squad 
‘that is superior in all-around play. 
| This, he believes, detracts from the 
| popularity of the sport. Mather also 
larger circle for the 
centers. 
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SCHOOL BASKETB ALL DATES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Director A. A. 
Stage of the University of Chicago has 
announced that the National inter- 
scholastic basketball championships 
will be held at the University of Chi- 
cago, April 5, 6, 7, 8 This is the 
fourth basketball interscholastic to be 
held by Chicago. The late date was 
chosen so that tournament winners 
eould be selected from the various sec- 

Gens of the country. 


PENN STATE ENGAGES JARDINE 
-STATE COLLEGE, Pennsylvania— 
According to announcement made by 
Hugo Bezdek, athletic director, R. H. 
Jardine, a former Canadian lacrosse 
star, who played for a number of 


'years on the Tecumseh Lacrosse Club 


of Toronto; Ontario, has been made 
special coach for the lacrosse team, 


Having vanquished Hud-’: 
jdersfield Town at~ Cardiff, the Welsh ‘~~ 
side journeyed to. London' and there *° 
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: and ‘relieve the present tension,” Pro-. 
| fessor Soothill . continued, 


ih ii) the purchase of raw materials and for | 
wees) the sale of her manufactured goods. 


{The Christian 
— 


4that if Japah wants the trust ‘and 
‘ trade of East and West, the spirit of. 
| ‘peace, of justice, and of friendship is 


: them.” 
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‘uninterrupted flow of. chromatic har- 
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: instrume ts seem to be pl ying nearly 


avea.( the prevailing ’ monotony. The finale 
aa} fugue may be a marvel of con 
» fingenuity. Its musical effect, however; 
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jtwetfth concert of ‘the Boston Sym- 


,juary 20. ‘The program was as fol- 
| lows: Szymanowski, Symphony No. 2;: 


| played for) the first time’ in America, 


| which is a theme, with variations so 


Hnovation is a not unhappy one, though 


‘moment of relaxation fromthe cease- 


“ability. to. rejuvenate ‘works ofthe. 
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“One. thing mnlieht: reassure Japan ' 


“and that 
ig the certainty of a free market -for, 


By. this means she would be able to 
het’ ow @ much: larger population in 
own lovely islands, where her | 
people are much happier than. they 
are ++ ptlirwhehing else in the world: At. 
the same time there can be no doubt 


that a changed attitude on‘the part: 


of Japan would. open doors that -the. 
Prussian spirit closes and bats, and 


the speediest and pasest ewer to secure, 


MUSIC 


Boston Symphony Dichentis 
‘Specially for The. Christian Science Monitor’ 
. BOSTON, Massachusetts — The 


phony Orehestra* ‘was given on Jan-. 


Franck,-Symphonic Piece from “The 
Redemption”; Casella, Suite from “Le 
Couvent sur Eau”; Weber, Overture 
to “Oberon.” - 

The symphony a ‘Szymanowski, 


might be characterized as‘a symphony 
for the. violin. The \opening theme 
is first stated by a me violin which. 
plays a prominent part throughout the 
remainder of the work and practically 
all the important melodic designs are 


or divided into groups.. The symphony } 
is somewhat novel in.form 4s it is in 
only two divisions, the second . of 


arranged in matters. of, tempo and 
mood as to furnish the contrasts: usu- 
ally offeréd by the more conventional 
adagio, scherzo, and finale. This’ in- 


the day of the symphonic. variation {s 
(per ps past, -°" 

e. ic wee scheme. of this sym- 
richly chr matic, in fact. the| 


monies produces a-restless. and some- 
times: incoherent effect... The or- 
| skillful, is also 


and at'times thick. All the/ 


all the 4#4ime,'and one longs for a 


Tess\ succession of notes. There are 
also many sequences: and similar’ de- 
wices, ‘which are*not™out of place in 
themselves. ‘and yet‘tend to increase 


trapuntal, 


larshness, ° 


3 pleasuré 8 and pine Te the favorable’ 
. Port pero tg unite At ms made ewhen: -played 
4:4 here-last | 


t Menteux eave 
b mot eects ve reading of 

, Symphonic:. . Piece, 

which, was ‘in} lea a “with: the’ 
og the music and he also: 


older. repertery has’, long ‘ been one 

of Mr, Monteux’s most. ‘noticeable, 

pees adn It is a.great quality 
. r appearing petere th 

e. ‘week. after’ week. The 

was, as usual, | 

‘brilliant, * particularly. in. ‘the . pieces ; 


by, Franck and Casella. a 3 male 


GOVERNOR REILY’ S: 
. «POLICY OUTLINED 


4 es to The Christian Science Monitor: 
‘from its Eastern News Office ' 


NEW . YORK; ‘New “York—Members 


me 


him to the United States are quoted 
as saying that’ BH. Mont jReily; .Gover- 
nor of Porto Rico, who sailed yester- 
day to resume” his duties ‘after two 
months in this country, will not 
change his governing policy, despite | 
the protests of the delegation. of Porto 
Ricans who followed ‘him. here. 

"It was said that Governor Reily had 
arranged to have a branch institution 
of the Farm n*“Board established 
in Porto Rico to ‘lénd money to thé 
sugar planters who have felt the drop 
in sugar ‘prices severely. He also 
considers that he-averted a longshore- 
man’s strike in Porto Rico by arrang- 
ing with the steamship companies in 
this country that wages be raised ‘ 
from 25 to 30 cents an. hour. And| 
he arranged with the lines. that’ all 
ships .bound for the Virgin Islands 
touch at Porto Rico. 


COMPETITION FOR uk PRIZE. 


NEW °‘YORK, New. York — The 
American Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced its” annual competitions for 
the’ prizes ‘of Rome in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, musical compo- 


Meteitiati and Drawings of Eigh- 
teenth Century - . 


Special to Thé Christian Science Monitor. 
from its Eastérn News Office + 


NEW YORK, New York—Current ex- 
hibits in the galleries strengthen the 


impression that beauty will be the 
ruling force in offerings of the present 
season. This shift of dominant influ- 
ence is timely, for the trend of recent ' 

years had puzzled and confused the. 
‘laity as to the atm and mission of art - 
and had thrust forward the studio as 
a laboratory of. experiment ‘rather 
than as a welling source of aesthetic 
inspiration. It would be unjust to the 
great body of artists to imply that at 
any time they had departed from the 
honored’ traditions of their calling, 
while-in fact they had merely suffered. 


a 3 ‘temporary submergence under the 


noisy rush of radicalism. That flood 
may gather fresh. momentum, as has. 
occurred frequently, but there is wel- 
come-relief fronr it for this season | 


j at least, during which.art lovers will 


not be taxed with problems of planes, 
angles and geometrical dimensions. 
This is hot ‘the year for enigmas, but 
for hao and elevating emotional ap- 
pea 

The éighteenth century proyes again 


tistic ‘performance... There are two 
notable exhibftions of that period. One 
of them is of English mezzotints at 
1 Knoedler’s and the other of French 
drawings at Fearon’s.. The world may 
well be profoundly grateful that a 
century’of marked major achievement 
was equally distinguished in the rear- 
ing of talent for reproduction. Great 
as:‘‘were the painters of the British 
school’of the time, they could hardly 
have held: the eminence . which. safe- 
| guards their fame but for the genius 
of contemporary’ engravers, whose , 
"skill was charged with the.atmosphere | J 
of the time: 

, ‘The media of brush and burin were 
never so well attuned as then. If the 
great portraits had merely gone to the 
private walls for. which they were in- 
tended, public memory would naturally 
have faded and become ‘vague. 
petuity of interest, was assured by the 
| engravers, who shared so fully in the 
‘zest of the: moment that the originals 
were popularized for all time by re- 
}productions, and ‘the period thereby 
became epochal in British art. It hap- 
pened also that the preparation of ink 
at that time assured a permanent 
quality of imprint, which cannot be 
promised for inks, of the present day. 
Thus apart from the important con- 
sideration that superior painting and 
engraving thrived almost simultane- 
ously, the work now'shown seems as 
fresh, rich and mellow as it could ever. 
have beén. The mezzotints cover por-' 
tfaits by Reynolds, ‘Gainsborough, 
Romney, Lawrence, Hoppner, ‘Stuart, 
Kneller and other high lights of that 
brilliant..galaxy. ' 

The French exhibits are even more 
‘intimate, : for they bring direct mes- 
sages ffom: thé group whose consum- 
mate grace distinguished the pictorial’ 
‘historyof the ‘gayest court Europe 
ever knew, ‘Fragonard, Bernard; 
Poussin, Huet, Boucher, Moreau and 
Claude Gellee’ are natable: among. the 
| 35° artists ‘whose drawings are now 
| hung. This exhibition. is the first of 
a series of English ‘and French draw- 
ifigs, which will run through the sea-| 
son. 

. Refinement of another kind, typical 
rot an earlier period, ‘is shown in an 
j exhibition of hand-worked missais and 
breyiaries, individual marriage. certi- 
ficates and heraldic designs, by Ernest | 
Clegg, in-the Art. Center. He. has 
learned ‘the craftsmanship of i the 
medieval penman, revitalizing an art 


‘| which abounds in fine sense of form 


nice. balance of ‘color and flowing 
grace of reed and quill. The designs 
as intricate anf as brilliant. as 
that have come down from the 


{iB 
{‘xflonastic illuminators of remote cen- 


turies. . 

-“Toulouse-Latrec is not yet the 
familiar name it “will Become. It 
stands for a rare genius in creative 
work: in-Paris a generation ago. His 
personal diffidence was «in pent 
contrast with his: artistic darin 
Reared on a country estate; he k 
and loved horses from infancy, and’ 3s 


fturned intuitively after arrival in the 


‘city to the track atid the circus, where 
he drew and painted horses with a 
dash and vigor no ofher. artist had. 
equaled. By night he drifted to ‘Mont- 
martre, before tourists had spoiled 
that district, and his sketches of life 
therg were matchless, The Museum 
of French. Art has brought together | _ 
more than 100 examples of his work, 
‘mainly in lithographs, It is rarely at- 
tractive, for the reasen that it carries 
}clear ‘proof of faithful] and sincere 
portrayal of interesting phases of 
Parisian life, capably and pisasingty 
done. 

Some such service has been per- 
formed for New York by Charles F. 
W. Mfelatz, who found his. diversion 
during a long period as instructor in 
‘etching at the school of the* National 


the city, with the result ‘that 100 etch- 


sition, and classical studies. fine. 

.gtipend of each fellowship ‘In the 
arts is $1000 a year for-three years, 
In classical studies there is a fellow- | 
ship for .one year with’ stipend, of 
$1000, ‘and a fello p paying $1000 
a ‘year for two years. All fellows have 
opportunity for travel, and felfows) 
in, c, from whom an extra amount 
of travel is. ‘required in» ting vari- 
: “centers in pe, re- | 
not to exceed $1000, ' 


ings. of old and:new New York are 
hung in the. Brown-Robértson gal- 
| jeries. The series furnishes a picto- 
rial-and artistic record of city scenes; 
which should be preserved in the Pub- 
lic Library or the Historical Society, 
for there is nothing quite like it and} 
it must certainly grow in historic 
value. 

Another exhibition of riotable beduty 
is .at Keppel’s, where woodcuts by 
John J. A. Mutphy are shown. Mr. 
‘Murphy’s. treatment of this mediym 


»| gives the impression that color values 


are very real to. him. The velvet 
blacks.he produces are as fine and as 
Well-toned . as jn mezzotint, and his. 

ot. decorative design is most 


weeks list’ of ‘exhibitions. of 
of beauty: should include the 


a good starting point for charm of ar-| f 


Per- |. 


Academy of Design; by jaunts within | 


“CITIES 


“REAL ESTATE 


¥. 


SALISBURY ROAD 


Because e in owner’s plans, we are 
privieced in ‘. eriag a most + comme ll home in; 
this exclusive section; consisting of cement [ 
stucco house laid out as follows: living room 
with sin room, dining room and kitchen on the 
first floor;: four good sized chambers with two 
' baths on the second floor; service quarters and 
bath above. Hot water heat, in fact all modern 
improvements. Garage for two cars, and corner, 
| lot containing: 10,000 square feet. \Price $25, 000. 
Terms if desired. 


§ - Established 1840 
1831 Beacon St., Coolidge’ Corner, 47, Mass. 
Telephond Brookline 1508 


CALIFORNIA RANCHOS 


' I. specialize.in the beautiful old_ time 
early California cattle ranches which are 
now rapidly beifig converted into modern 
stock farms and country éstates. Also 
handle smaller country properties and 
sub-division acreage. 


EDWARD C. PRICE 
RANCHES 


825 Pac. Finance Building 
s Angeles, California. 


Modern ade Ocean View 


In fine residential town, 12 miles from Boston; 
few minutes to beach, other advantages; best 
neighbors; on hill; 7 rooms,~- completely modern, 
‘gas, electricity, hot water heat, bath, sun-par- 
lor, fireplace,’ kitchen cabinet, etc.; built 5 
years; best condition ‘throughout; flower garden; 
a remarkable home for commuter; owner bought 
arm, must oti only $7400, terms: CHAS. G 
CLAPP COMPANY, 294 Washington St., 

ton. Send for ‘llustratea journal. 


Brdwy. anag 


Bos- 


BROOELINEL 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, tie] 


CALIF ORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 3) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LONG BEACH—Continued 


HEWITT’S BOOKSTORE - 


‘Stationery. E ving. Office Supplies 
117 PINE AVENUE 


City National Bank 


Broadway and American 


SOFT WATER LAUNDRY ©O.—Works: 
ee and Dais Som Py Branch Office, 37 Pine 
Ave. ones H-7 S. 8. Main 472 


Gate le Sa Sat 
ntrac uilder 
529 W. Seventh St . Phone Home 17625 


¢ Ye FOR MEN CHE (uo TOE, 


BURKE’ Ss: WALK-OVER STORE 
239 PINE AVENUE 
F. B. SILVERWOOD'S . 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


,124 PINE AVENUE 


ill * 


BOSTON STORE| 


Fifth at C 


SAN DIEGO 
| TEBo 


A Store for W omen 


known in San Diego fpr the dependably good 
quality of {ts merchandise, the excellence of 
its value and eervice. 
—WOMEN’S SUITS 
—DRESSES 
—UNDERWEAR —CORSETS 
—HOSIERY —GLOVES —NOTIONS 
—DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
—SILKS —LINENS —LACES 
FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS ° 


MISS A. M. RAINFORD 
1115 Fourth Street 


—COATS 


‘ 


DEPENDABLE USED CARS 
S. E. Cor. Ocean & ce aa meng 
R. A. JACKSON, Proprietor. 


utfums’ 
ormerty The Mercantile Cay 


Pine Ave. at Broadway 
! LONG BEACH, CAL. 


The maximum of Quality; the utmost 
in Service; and top Values always. 


, MASSACHUSETTS, _ New Hampshire, Main 
Vermont, Connecticut Farm Catalogues postpai 
CHAPIN FARM AGE AGENCY, Boston. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


rooms completely furnished, southern 
exposure, all outside; two bed rooms. Will sell 
furniture. Phone Wadsworth 0074, N. Y. OC. 


cs hag DRIVE, 280. corner 95th Street 
N. . Front apartment beautifully and com-: 
leteiy furnished, piano player. Six rooms and 
library. .Perfect order. Immediate possession. 
$275 Dionthly. Lease preferable to ¢ Oct, Supt. 

APARTMENT to Let—Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass., nr. Harvard Sq. First class location. 6 
rms, kit. and bath. Steam heat, cont. hot water. 
Janitor serv. Tel. Back Bay 1229, Call Monday. 


_STORES AND OFFICES FOR RENT 


S. J. ABRAMS, Fine. Tailoring 
Clothes of Quality 
at: Reasonable Prices 

114-116 Pine Ave. Phone Pacific 1312. 


SANDERS & THOMPSON . 


Proprietors of Spauldings 
TABLE D’HOTD CANDIES 
SODAS 


A LA. CARTE 
140 Pine Ave. Phone Home 5951. 


GusecttedeGn 


LOS ANGELES - 


Henry A. Bowler Company 
MERCHANDISE BROKERS: 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Pico 3038 _ 124 W,. 6th St. 


FOR RENT. Furnished office part time. . 
489 Fifth Ave. ae, “Murray Hill 
4741, -F ¥. -C. ELKINS 


___ ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


DESIRABLE im., priv. fam., student or bus. 
‘woman: Beacon St., Coolidge Cor., Brookline. 
F-62, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


BACK -BAY, 183 Peterboro St., Suite 20. 
Large sunny front m, all improvements. Pri- 


~. STH “ST. and 7th Ave., New York 
City. One large room and bath. to rent 
in private family. Breakfast if desired. 
Telephone Circle 2314. 


-T0 LET—fFurnished room to oe re man or 
woman, 21 Seaverns Ave., Jamaica Plain. Tel. 
Jamaica 197. 


HELP: WANTED—WOMEN 


TWO competent women+—One - 400k 
and serve, other help with children aged 
nine, seven and two years and do cham- 
ber work. Comfortable home with con- 

/ . siderate treatment for conscientious . 
service. . Wages $50 each per month. 
Address Box 132: or phone 1043-W, 
aeemerones™ New Xork: : 


SITUATIONS ‘WANTED—MEN 
ADVERTISING MANAGER money-making 
} daily, twent i o hundred circulation, wants 
ee rset nge with larger daily,in live town 
Sold over 70 yn contracts past nine months. 
Salary. thirty-five and commission... Write W-52, 
1458 McCormick Bidg., Chicago. 
CHAUFFEUR, 10 yous? experiénce would like 
neve on in private family. Address E-8, The 
peta Science. Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


” SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


“EXPERIENCED laundress wants: work. at 
home, family or bundle wash. Call or write 
799 Tremofht St., Suite, 2, Roxbury. ° 


| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE — SERVICES| 


THE ‘FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, “SCIBN- 
TIST, The Mother Church, Falmouth, Norway 
and St. Paul S8Sts., Boston, Mass. Sunday 
services at 10:45 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Subject 
for The Mother Church and all its branch or- 

nizations: ‘“‘Truth.’’ Sunday School in The 
 Sother Church at 10:45: *Testimonial meeting 
every Wednesday evening at 7:30. 


CA LIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD 


nese eta Hardware Co., Inc. 
579791. | 6414 Hollywood Blvd. 


| K LLYWO OD RRANG 


sat FEL PRR Soy ae 
BANK. 
OF LOS ANGE LOS ANGELES » 


HOLLYWOOD ‘BLVD. ae ts CAHUENGA AVE. 
G. €. treenwood. Vice-Pres. and Mgr 


5 HOLLY WOOD CLEANING & PRESSING: CLUB 
Odorless Cleaners | Fancy Dyers 
1508-10 Cahuenga Ave. Holly 2086’ 


PEARCE’S FORD REPAIR SHOP 
6230 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly 686 


‘Hollywood Boot Shop 
6687 Hollywood Blvd. 677101 


Fine Footwear—Hosiery 
Modern Shoe Repairing—Our boy will i 


LONG BEACH 


ohana S MARKET . 


__124 American Ave, High Grade Meats. 
masiekes ‘MILLINERY 


812 Pine Avenue 


HG RRuchanan 


315 PINE AVE, 
_ Women’s Stylish Apparel and Hats 


JOHNSON & KENDALL 


High Grad , 
' SILKS AND DRESS ‘GOODS. 
134-136 West Broadway 


tained study rooms for designers, who 
have availed themselves so freely. of 
them that one of the main galleries 
has now been: set apart for a month 
for the resulting productions. Much 
now shown is in the luxury class. It 
‘Ys hoped the work will broaden, to 
}cover ordinary domestic fittings. Al-. 
ready: proof is here furnished that 


union of use and beauty in everday 
| surroundings. . 


. 


‘STUDENTS FAVOR CONFERENCE 
‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office . 


‘NEW. YORK, Néw ‘York—That the 


vate family. $7.00 per week. Tel. Copley 4703-R. | 


|. 9008 Banos, 


there is nothing incompatible in the }- 


United ‘States send delegates to the , : 


¥ 


BACKUS MARKET 


STALLS A 5—A 6 


Star Delicatessen 
‘STALL 0 6 


GRAND CENTRAL PUBLIC MARKET 
315 South Broadway 65145 


PAUL V. STRUBLE 
| HIGH GRADE FURNITURE 


also 8 
REPAIRIN G AND UPHOLSTERING 
2414 So. Vermont. Phone West 2452 


During the CLEAN-UP and PAINT-UP SEASON 
’ Visit 928 South Main Street 
CHB PAINT STORD OF \ -: 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
ARNOLD ROSS 


Trunks, Bags, ‘Leather Goods 
822 “W 8 


The 


and Specialties 
est Fifth Street 


436-42 Sa Hill St 
648 So Broadway 


ith 
$26 So Broadway 


~ DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY _ 


Artists’ Material. pipgravin 
atone y. Picturé fae. 
732 So. Hill Street. 


’ CROWN LAUNDRY 


-AND CLEANING CO. 


Best in Quality and. Service 
Fine Finished and Rou igh Dry Laundry 


Dry Cleaning and Pressin 
Telephones: South d Pressing 


-, GENERAL AUCTIONEER — 


coL. 0. F. CALHOUN .. 
1911 So: Burlington Ave.—21940 


KODAKS. 


And Everything That Goes With ‘Thess 
EARL V. LEW's — 


226 West Velie 808 West Seventh 


Yel (WoeStoes, 


612 soirer ‘BROADWAY AND 
359 SOUTH SPRING COR 4TH 8ST. 


| Boldrick Shoe Co. 


'BBENBOUGH. & DUGGAN 


SO. CALIFORNIA MUSIC CO. 
680 C Street 
‘EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 
THEARLE MUSIC CO. 


- 640-644 Broadway 


THE IVES SHOP 


Haberdashery Hats, too 
Cor. 4th and C Sts. _Tel, Main 1628 


Morgan s Cafeteria 


1049—-SIXTH ST. 


_ LEN OX CAFETERIA 
1058 Fifth St. 


HAMIETION’S 
Grocers — Sixthand C 


“Lewis Shoe Co. 


S. W. Corner Sth and C Streets 


TWO STORES 
946 FIFTH ST. 1158 FIFTH 8ST. 


WILLIAMS BROS., 1156 2nd’ St. 
Battery and Auto Electric Work. 


Ingersoll Candy Co. 


FIND OANDIES 
1015 Fifth Street 
MERCHANTS. NATIONAL BANK 


Cor: 5th and Broadway 
Capital $250. 000.00, 


ALBERT J. JONES 


Real Estate. Tel. Main 2732. Insurance. 
226-27 First National Bank Bldg. 


Surplus and 
,000. 


High Grade Dyeing, ‘Cleaning and Pressing 
1194 6th St. Auto Delivery. Main 3850. Aut 65904. 


~ALBenbou 
JEWELERS. 550 SSOF & sons) 


5th St., Main 544 
Established 1891. Look for our Big Street Clock. 


THE WALDORF CAFE 
TABLE D’HOTE om te $1.00 
In Exclusive -pames Rooms, 


California’s For-Famea Lunch Counter 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 
4th Street, Between Broadway and C. 


The'Golden Lion Tavern 


San Diego’s Famous Eating ee 
For Peery and Gentlem 

Open 6 “a M. dnight. Cor. ath rail st Sts. 
BE RNARDINI & PROVOST.,, Props 


THE BROWN BEAR 


_831 B Street—Table d’Hote or a4 la Carte 
AGENTS FOR 


COUSINS SHOES AND 
THE RED CROSS SHOE 


TREICHE 


SHOES 
82 ,| sides: 


__SAN PEDRO _ 


: Central Ave. 


BOSTON—Continued 


~ BOOKBINDING | 
WM. S. LOCKE 


10 blmanens voids © aporeg' ee 


BOSTON 


YOUR ORIE NTA AL “RUGS | 
REPAIRED AT YOUR HOME 

1430-W. H. G. Zulalian 
39 Chester St., , Allston 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
180 Kemble St.. Roxbury, Mass. 
Established 1856 Tel. R 1071 


COWEN’'S WOMEN’S SHOP. 156 Mass. Ave.. 
Boston—Waists. Kayser silk underwear. hosiery. 
gioves, kimonos. purses and ivy corsets. 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR 
Jewelry and Silverware Repaired 


Emblem Jewelry—Appraising _ 
5 Bromfield Street. BOSTON 


EB. B.WALDWELL, Warehouseman 


Established 1885. Padded Vans, Tel. Hay. 3907- 
83908. Expert packers of china, furniture, etc., 
local and long distance movers, weekly trips ta 
Philadelphia; goods 


Phone Brigh. 


or 


and from New York and 
insured while in transit. 
61 Merrimac St., Boston, Mass, 


THE EARLE HAT. _ 


for 


Women and Girls 


201 HUNTINGTON AVE.. BOSTON 


a oe 


BROOKLINE 


~ BROOKLINE RIDIN “Ss 
SCHOOL a 


Riding Instruction 
Private and class teaching by 


NEW YORK 


FAR ROCKAWAY 


A. H. BROWER 


THR SHOE STORE OF THE ROCKAWAYS 
254 Central Ave. Tel. 845 Far Rock. 


8 COAL 


CLEAN 


Cc. & H. T. WHITSON, Ine. 
287 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock. , 28 


20th CEN TURY GROCER 


BERKOWITZ 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
Central Ave. el.: Far Rock 1300-130% 
Beermann’s Market, Inc. 


High Grade Meats, Poultry and Provisions 
1982 Cornaga Ave., Bet. Central and Broadway 
Tel. Far Rockaway 


BROWER 


THE JEWELER 
Merchandise and Repairs That Are Right 
Opposite Columbia Thea Tel. Far Rock. 9238 


WATKIN W. JONES, Inc. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
1919 Mott Avenue ' Yel. Far Rock. 1% 


ALICE DUFRESNE 
STATIONERY IFTS 
1048 Central Avenue, Far Rockaway 


D. NACHT re 


UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Phone: Far Rockaway 8084 


COURTESY FOR ALL 


COURTEOUS REGARD FOR THE WANTS OP 
BEVERY CUSTOMER IS THE RULD HBRB. | 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
GREENBERG). 


Repairing and pressing. Cleanser and Dyer. 
1940 Cornaga Ave. hone: Far Rock. T3? 


FOR FRESH FLOWERS 


BERGMAN 


CENTRAL AVB. Tel. Far Rock. G43 


Mulry Hardware Co. 
Far Rockaway. Tel. F. BR. 416 | 


The Geo. Adams Lumber Co, 


MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Remsen Ave. Tel. Far Rockaway 274 


_——_ 


—— 


<a FIRE PROOF STORAGE « = 


|}8AN FRANCISCO—OAKLAND—LOS ANGELES 


—_—___ 


POE! 6. | tS ee 


Yee OlaStees 


BASSETT’S: WALK-OVER STORE 
26 EAST COLORADO STREET 


NOLD FURNITURE CoO., INO. 
- ern Fair Oaks 1181 
65 TO 71 RTH FAIR OAKS AVENUB 


PASADENA: STATIONERY 
& PRINTING CO. 


47 Bast Colorado Street ' Phone Col. 1086 
Wedding .nvitations and Announcements 
Engraved or Printed 
Copper Plate . Printing—Die Stamping 


DRY GOODS 


Women’s and Children’s Apparel. 


Featuring style and quality 
-combined with individual service. 


Your ultimate shopping place 
in Pasadena. | : 
‘Am accommodating store. 

- PICTURE FRAMING 


* STATIONERY 
‘-AND BOOKS — 


190.East Colorado Street 
PASADENA, oe 


SANTA BARBARA 


THE COMMERCIAL TRUST % 
SAVINGS BANK |. 


ee Smith & McCance 


‘Old 


2; “ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 


119 Sixth St.. San Pedro 


MASSACHUSETTS 


_ BOSTON 
Back Bay Shoe Repairing Service 


Shoe Shining and Hat Cleaning Shop 


217 Massachusetts’ Ave., Boston 
(New C Orpheum Theater Bldg.) 


FRANKLIN ENGRAVING CO. 
Photo Engravers 


11 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 


LEWAN DOS 
284 Boylston Street 
17 Temple Place 
248. Huntington Avenue 


79 Summer Street 


Telephone Back Bay 38900 
Shops in all the large cities of the Bast 
Summer Routes North and South Shores 
“YOU CAN RELY ON. LEWANDOS” 


COLLECTIONS 


AND | 
DELIVERIES 


ALL PARTS OF 


’ GREATER BOSTON 


Phone Roxbury 283 
Lenox St. Boston 18 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 


Corset Maker 
29 Temple a Boston. Mass. 


8 PARE sT.. BOSTON 


BOOKS, New 
Foreign and Domestic Periodicals. 


Any Magecine or Book -vo matter where pub 
Ushed—can be bad of us. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


al 


‘NEW YORK CITY 


_—-" ALL a 


ew 


RUGS scoured cheaper now than during clean 
ing time. Only 4c sq. ft. Oriental and domes 
tic. Trial appreciated. CAPITOL CARPET 
CLEANING COMPANY. Phone John 2331. 

Restaurant 


[De Oids English 14 East 44th Stree@ 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day 


“BOULEVARD Hand Laundry, 159 West 68th 
Street, between Broadway and Amsterdam Ave, 
We please the _critical. Tel. 6 4 


Rodgers- -Meyers Furniture Co 
Good Quality Home Furnishings 


Furniture, Floor Coverings and Draperies of 
Every Variety 
PRICES MOST MODERATE _ 


South Bros. ‘Trunk Company 
TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES 


Guaranteed Baggage 
1606 MAIN 8T. ne 
“Walk Upstairs and Save Money!** 
VICTORY: WILSON 
SECOND FLOOR CLOTHIERS 
1613 Main Street 


“Always fresh, sweet and clean 


“ORIENTAL. 


No marks on flat 
Send us your best. 


The laundry for the family. 
work or wearing apparel. 
Phone Y 6504 


A Harris & Company 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


Everything for Women and Children 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods 
Queen Quality Shoes, Millinery, 
We appreciate your business i 
The Queen Cleaning and Dyeing Co. 

GUAKANTEE QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Our Automobiles Cover the Entire City Every 
_Day—-Phone—We give Brown Trading ‘Stamps 


“WINTER CLOTHES FOR MEN AND BOYS 
* DREYFUSS & SON 


— W. A. GREEN CO. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


We appreciate the emg of The Christian 
Science Monitor rea 


" SANGER BROTHERS — 


ete. 


‘A Large Retail Dry Goods House in the South 


Everything for persona! ot man p ie 
chila, House furnishings. ar of mae. vomael +o 
draperies. Prices that tell on goods jo that sells ee” 

"GOLDS MFT. ee 
ELM AND ERVAY 
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~ MUSIC “OF THE WORLD” | 


5 3. ho “d let th : 
composers who “do not let thefr lautela become| THE PLACE OF for a grand tier box for the season are | cca nn and Hector Dufranne EMMA CALVE — 


* talent, It withered béGause they repose on gone forever. Grand opera is an ex- 
th He was soloist with the Men-| | TECHNIQUE {pensive business. It used to cost us/| Gabriel Groviéz, the composer who 


delssohn | Cl and his meritori 3 £600 every time to 
Si. WILINI : * get up our cyrtain,| was lately conductor at the Opera)! Special: Chri ; 
pe cog made. and retained. the A ak er ere --\, -jand after: all, though Covent Garden | Comique in nine, will. conduct the . to The astern News Ole 
hor rte age gt audience. . Ps In thaSlin he SE Wuaie . wr faa’ pani as a theater, it ho by no | performance. NEW YORK, New York—On “the 
best iting ves | : : so large as an opera house, sO ; . : 
- aie taladey Sar as. an. ericere, Specially for The Christian Seience Monitor! that ‘its total possible capacity. was Bh nes. thw ioe first New Lg +p~\cvening of November 28, 1893, Mme. 
sigh «Sapa ~ aa bree where 8 Technique, as ail musicians know, always assessed at £1600 a night. On Chicago Company during tle first Emma Calvé made her American début 
Maidatory “Paglis nj? ge home a sees is‘a meang to an end,. not an‘ end in rien a nights I. have sung to &/ week On Tuesday evening the Span- at the Metropolitan Opera House, sing- 
also is found that|Was generous with eight other. an- itself. ’The air of technital study is, | way, situate.” tc to aatty juvaly ish colorature soprano, Grazielle Paeto,|!2& Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
‘ite ttc acts which will|mOunced numbers of various author-jor should be, to attain ‘such power |that the house may reopen to opera Mm Sieh aiasees a, en tak oe. cana.” It was not until later that she 
of the musicians ry one rhe: of mixed voices, .in over one’s instrument that interpreta- English on the relatively modest scale whose song racial hete woti him a0 became famous for her Carmen, a roie 
of the inordinate Bay ordem’s guidance, sang tion, unhindered by difficulties, ex-/ Of the Beecham direction, and in any| much prai Fhe anv for th she sang at the Metropolitan for the 
le. masterpieces Sonny's’. Come Live,” Sternberg’s} d th case a company is being floated in first Se “sty nies i "hia mg rk "ala . last time on March 2, 1904. O 
r “Meistersinger,” are kPhasbus,” Balakiretf’s “In the Lord,”|Drestes the composer's idea and the | which many of the English artists are|ine the role oot the ciacr Gecmont, |Hammerstein ¢ ” os 
| eta: ed to the more human|4Md many other compositions, unac-|inderstanding’ of the performer. |interested. ; They givé enjoyable per-|tysses Lappas. a new Greek tenor.| per stein engaged her for a few 
of the Bach cantatas or panied, with gusto and fealty to the| Hvery player. of temperament dis- formances, even without the world-| . 41 soumnr aa J Ee pasted in “The: Girl performances at the Manhattan Opera 
House, where among other roles she 


- | propo) co 
rf} it wi oak obo hoped ids. ties uesthiae ban and ’ihe pitch. os. Be! acs covers fresh beauty and interest in par adap Fathesrely hope taey make | of the Golden West” with Rosa Raisa. : , 
Pp the works of the ‘great. masters; he Whe suce dine al Nae wear in Mel- On January 28, Mary McCormic, the | *@28 La Navarraise in the opera of 
that name which Massenet wrote for 


which is to be|™2de known in the course of the even- | 

Sith thedesters of a talented | ite that the club prize of $100, an- ong with sf ig oSligad les aie bourne is commended to Sydney music |’) as mye eva soprano, whom Miss 
pra Waldo Barbey, will | "ally. ‘offered, had gone to Dr: Karl different from all other voices, since {L0Vers by Mme. Melba. The singer setae pagent 8 stro ie as her. Her last appearance at the Man- 
was especially interested in the great pened ss Garden, \Mr. Mura-|hattan was as Carmen on March 23, 


Peau the expectations of all those | Weigl of Vienna, ‘The award was for | * eigt 
who desire to see new aspects in stage a chorus in eight parts, a cappella. ‘RO. two “temperaments; are , ekacUY | corcert in the Exhibition Building in | T° and. Mr. Baktanoff in “Carmen. | 1908. 
| musi Fifteen. compositions were submitted alike... Technical difficulties, form a Mélbourne, in which there\ hoir | Lows Hasselmans has arrived from; Mme. Cal 
F- ‘| more or less troublesome barrier ber » IR Which there\was @ Choir) +, is He is conductor at the Opera - Calvé, for the first time in 14 
Albert Roussel continually diverted | #20nymously, in the competition. tween thé soldist and the realization | Of 1900 voices and an orchestra of 250. Chesteue wat fave of years in New York, on January 8 gave 
: The success of the five popular| CO™Mdue but has been given leave OF \a concert in Carnegie Hall. As the 
absence in order to take charge of | concert progressed the large audience 


| the drift of conversation in order to of this ideal. 
: 7 Melba concerts i 
| speak with warm sympathy of young LONDON NOTES | - Every one who studies an instru- Heb a aécnh s oeler ap unaats sous the French operas at the Metropolitan. | grew more and more enthusiastic after 

Albert Wolff, whose vigorously artistic /the first number, Gounod’s “Stances 


composers like Poulenc, Milhaud or NS AE f ee I 
| Honegger, and he described how the Ry The ps orci tenet sad "xp Phantom aay arranged. Bookinig for these five con- wevk' ban alvea’ inti Ax akedene ieinine 
oe agi re i are “pe Dict des} LONDON, ‘England—The Meredyll|!i one ‘direction, or another. Some peg assayed we ote Gepagge? palanienr. in the go. “vies oe AN state Spolitan’ te thet sana at once demonstrated 
eux du Monde” ‘ha n him . » Tes w tones were, as ever, pow- 
Rana soawtcline ttt ‘nse ier Pianoforte Quartet gave an evening of seetiats hove sisensty. Nise vol oth tad been booked. As ‘some. tickets had pig — a to Paris to/erful anq dramatic, ‘and the ‘nt 
mony which, coming from an old nayal| Chamber music in Wigmore Hall on| is always in dangét of stiffness, have | °°" %0!d two days before, the net) "™ * ee ee group, consisting of three old French 
officer who, like Rimsky-Korsakoff,| December 19. The members of this| flexibility. There are violin students, result was that‘ 20,000 tickets were Arrangements have been made by — Echos dés Montagnes,” “Le 
has turned composer, is of more than | Organization are Marguerite Meredyll,| and young singers, who can shake or bought up im 10 hours: unprecedented | which the Metropolitan Opera Com- “ Renaud,” and “La Lisette,” 
ordinary yalue. Then Mr. Roussel | piano; Bessie Rawlins, violin;- Ray-. trill at once with little or no trouble; booking for Australia. pany will give a five days’ season at 1 en expressive tone coloring, fine 
pointed to the infinitely calm and blue | mond Jerémy, viola, and Emile Doe-| there are piano students: for whom.) y;° arp ure” Atlanta, Georgia, beginning April 24.  rgge and a clean articulation that _ 
|waters beyond, and gave. his hearer | haerd, cello. They work in well with| brilliant passages have no difficulties, BLAIR FAIRCHILD’S ute, (how * Joy to hear. The-remainder of - 
hi the impression that the love of. the | each: other, and Bessie. Rawlins is apeven at an early stage in their train- “<°“BALLET IN PARIS John Powell's new overture, “In Mont program, “Lamento  d’Ariane;” 
sea, his first passion, which as a young | particularly useful player for this type | ing.’ 2 . - Old Virginia,” played by the New ‘sinh: everde; “Tiédes Haleines,” Caris- 
idshipman took him as far as: the | of work,-since she-has: warmth of:tem-| The object. of technival training is. a : York Symphony under Mr. Damrosch, Canti Plaisir d'Amour,” Martini; “La 
| Chinese seas on board a French war-| perament and a cool, steady: judgment. |to strengthen the weak points. and to| ™Y Special rg ass re Ses Christian | found immediate favor. It opeps with ne ve, periios; “Caste Diva” (from. 
ship, and now induced him to build.a | Brahms’.piano quartet in C minor Op.| develop the strong ones, thus insur- es asnadtwcgaay strains ee suggesting “Dixie. ba ges f Bellini; In Questa .Tom~ 
|home on the edge of the Channel, | 60, which stood first on the’ program, ing a technical equipment equal’ to PARIS, France—Much interest was The main~part of the overture-.is Ri, k eethoven; “Armant la Rose,” 
| will’ one day inspire a new work in| was fairly well played, but the pianist’s| any demand that may be made upon taken by Americans in Paris in the baséd on two contrasted Negro melo~. Ruaaby-Korsaked:; “Chanson Slave,” 
. the # non art and this, although so | Passages. were not always. impeccable it.. .To do this, steady work: is neces- | production of Blair Fairchild’s ballet- po Regal io ea ase pest SObpnae ieareitos.” Valverde, and 
far he has remained aloof from the sea and -she was a trifle too assertive in; sary, but it should be made as intér-, paitothime, “Dame ‘Libellule,” at one| tion is often odd but always d4ntepest-| (from. “Carmen”), not only» upheld 


| On account of ashy reserve that often tone. Also, both she-and her~ ‘col-: esting as possible, and” not produce 
makes one ages to express what | leagues insisted tod exclusivelyon t ce sae It is not a hard-matter to | i Bea oh ase eae _ bad ge eer yore pretsutlig “ete et Br me. but added. new 
one intell $, é study intér fr. advanced | music. s is the first time that suc 

has most t heart. ntellectual aspects of the work: at the ee study intéresting for. ad ce ime & breadth and originality. , ‘Any singer might well point with 


‘ 


expense of its poetic appeal. That | students since theré are many “Stud-|a work of an American has been pro- ae | pride to a breath control, and 4 <a 


they had considerable excuse for so} ié8,” both’ for violin and for ‘piano, | qy¢ -¢ di es 
‘PHILADELPHIA NOTES doing must-be admitted: the quartet! which are of musical as well as, of ed at the Opéra Comiqne; and: t} On January. 18. Willem“ Mengélbers Saathan quality such as Mme. Ca vet 
" Specia) to The Christian Science Monitor is one of the least fine among Brahms’ | technical interest. Hlementary” abd ‘should be said at once that theexperi-} sailed from! Holland for New York, | ©*Hibited as at het command: She- 
__PHILADBLPHIA, Pennsylvanta —| chamber works, the thematic material | intermediate technical -work is apt°to|™ment was a complete success. Not Upon his grrival “he will take chargé om ita down on her low tones with . 
Steps have been taken by those who |j, for the most part untouched by the | be less interesting» but if children re-| only was.the delightful musi¢ to the |° ,the Philharmanic Orchestra for the ina hynny abandon afd the i 
my j-would thoroughly communize and do-|;eai lyrical lift, and the general | alize-what they are aiming at, and are | popular. taste, but ithe critics .gener- remainder of thé séason withthe ex- nt would sing a flute-lfke pianis~ 
“wy }mesticate music in this city to estab- | squareness is accentuated by a struc-| taught to regard their exercises as a “ EAA ORE: ai ception of the serfes of 10 Tuesday) Simo on high tones with an ease: : 
x of the most” ad- Jish the Philadelphia Music League, | tural scheme which comés near to re- | Hecesaary first-step, this, difficulty will ally esteem it highly. Mr. Fairchild | evenings and two Sunday aftérndons| Would be-marvelous to ‘hear ftom any . 
sles in Paris some|and there ig the assurance that the |vealing a formula for’ form. © Thej be gtéatly lessened. is not pretentious, but he is charm-| which the orcHestra will’ play at’ the|0f them and could not besting by many 
City Council will appropriate $10,000 | serenade trio for strings; Op. 21, by| _ TRere “is, aleo, a certain jétiatee-| Oo Se and color-| Metropolitan Opera House? ‘Fhose ton-|0f them. Her interpretations, given 
r into admiration|to convert the plan from an aspira- Dohnanyl, was played by Jessié Snow,|tion to be. obtained from a neatly ful. There is a fairy-like lehtnew certs will ‘be. conductéd by Artur} With a prodigality of geature and “nw : 
ons” for orchestra | fion into an accomplishment. Jamés Raymond Jeremy and Bmileé D way played study, an undoubted intérest in. and brightness in his treatment ite Bodanzky. The first of thése: concerts | that is, by this generation, considered 
, first heard in that| Francis. Cooke, éditor of the Etude,|haerd. The three movements, marcia, | technique for its own sake which will glonsagt eimple kde pase bg eg will be given on the evenipg of Janu- somewhat out of pjace oh the concért- 
rk that ig at once| presided over the organization meet-|romanza. and scherzo are light music|be doubled by the wélcome digcovery|°.~ - aren Me s aegis nN thoug? |ary 31, whén both Mr. re se tsk ae stage, "were unfailingly effective. It 
yertul, highly colored} ing held in the’ mayor's reception | of the ‘best sort, set forth with aj iat studies for special purposes obvi- ARO ers waite e nigh otra ay | Mr. Bodanzky wilf conduct. © takes.the power of knowledge, of con- 
1 This symphony in|room ‘atthe'City Hall. Major Bar- caenca haat th: pe ag ‘decrawianta 4 fhe necessity of long and tedious} that reales age of Mr , Id 3 | fidence.in one’s-resdurces to give such 
oven nt its; with its final choral|}clay Warburton, Director of Public employed. Brilliant resilient. and|Study of difficult passages in’ solo. wecenen ae pat ‘ai a tf : whe Mr. Adolph. “Lewis has eitablished | colorful, ‘dramatic readings of voeal. 
prov to be one of the| Welfare, represented the city. Ed-| »nythmic, the work was played in a| Work. This result, however, cannot be iat, ee : pproache: the serge ® of a fund at Hunter College, New York texts, \'The work’ of such a bravura 
tn bamiply conceived works|Watd Bok pleaded for the enlarg-|,anner that matched it, and the|@ttained umless all the faculties are nae ft melt “1 ° City, to. be called’ ““The’ Léwisohn | artist must ring true evéry instant. 
fern music, ‘worthy of} ment of the average listener’s oppor- | yy je thing made a happy impression, | ert: To. cbntifiue work when the emed ag ‘eli rabtbceak delicious | Cosmber Music Mdusational Course,” |At Mme. Galvé’s efforts the, audience 
i m slare hext to the. “Sympho- ‘tunity, offering as an exhibit in sup- Last came Chausson’s beautiful quar- attention wanders or with tired fin- As for the subj Ake 880 delc ‘a ‘The course is ‘to bé under the direc- applauded ‘with a delight’ that broke’ 
ur un thém of; port of his argument the long waiting | +4: in 4 major *On. 30, Here the | S¢?s, is mérely a waste of time, and is a oe bores y ch ie oe se at tio of Henry T. Flegk, who has chasge | Sil, bodAds of restraint When, for the 
7 Ne >| files for evéry important concert; and pianist seemed more in sympathy with | Calculated to produce an‘ inferior ma- le ptyoes ; ean: a Maivehitd.: of the college's’ mtigic department. last’ group, she appeared, a Spanish 
jthe many doomed to disappointment /;+). inoughts expressed, and. the| Chine rather than a instrumentalist. 2 -|"Phe gerieral purpose of thé fund ig| comb thrust’ in her beir; a flower be- | 
| because of limited +i , e thoughts express and: as The dragon-fly dancés daintily before i 
seating capac: ve music: evidehtly appealed, strongly to oto other hand, it is of gréat im-| the toad, the lizard, and the tumble-|' to give free chamber music. concerts. "Glows: net Bee Rad a! esberpaithestal 
the other:members of the party. also,’ ce to practice évety day; only : sear Da Oe ae Shageg a eee oe Moperce 
© strong Repesesion of 7 they. gave a ‘performance wick ok |dafly practiée can give that technical pan Sys: prbseet te ype tr There | Henry Hadléy is at work |In the two Bizet numbers she .was 
“in a ae Spt neither pointed. 3 h a delightful f clarity | Mastery which opens the door to free- opera, the’ libftetto of which is Carmén atid it Scenied to one listener 
af Png overs pag announce a num- rs b den ea ee v dom of expréssion. It is only in so welt 4 ce agg hs Aggie get enol ba ed on Milton’ nse? “The insted that. he fever before heard Valverde's 
| ber. o -objectivés; and ‘not a | far as this fre¢dom hag been attai : Man,” : | “Clavelitos” sung ‘with the true Span- 
{Platform of vaguely beneficent pro-| dela Fachiri’s violin recital took| that any opinion can ve formed af, to to p Somme ar taah Selsne tek ght : pee momen hidden in langor 
gine are really, rg Ne prea tas on aoe oe place at Wt#more.Hall on December ee Mae perseasiity of the stu-|tizard. The lizard ‘wins; abe PATE Be CHICAC 0. NOTES oat : werd a té agit Anto me- 
ations Of 20. She, had>the assistance of Ethel | dent. s, however, necessary, from} jjant } : on ; ous. @ next.- 
: will be a central office to :provide|tiohday as pianist. The performance, the technical as well as from the mu- rere gs gar erage’ "the sosawnehcie Biveal on Pog ee na trea Sona y Many a*pe on, vocally little sifted, 
‘tmusical information to. concert-goers | 5¢1yozart’s Sonata No. 18, in B fiat,|Sical point of view, that young play- awe a ota 3 ag mint ests 20 can be mat into the class of those 
and rts _ {Of Moza 0 » 18, , , & piey- | libellule. "SS. »| . CHICAGO, Iflimois—There were Only } 
concert-givers. It will tell choir though: good, was not good enough for | Ts should study occasionally music ertainly ‘the  daint ; ‘whose interpretations are '.well-nigh 
| singers of vacancies and assist choir-| yorart.; flis: music demands a certain| Which is‘somewhat above théir capa- ‘a irably J pe _- y piece was| thrég compositions on the program/of/ flawless. ‘It.was the wonder, it ‘was 
fan automobile vestion. | masters to fill them. it will warn| animated yet serene perfection which | bilities, provided always that they re-|qhe ceenéiy is coawiaitely’ fantastic | 2°, Cuicaso Symphony Orchestra on|the' jgy to find that the instrument 
seit at Verdtin. ond on | managers of conflicts in concert dates,|Suither player possessed, on that|alize the imperfections of their per-| cin ite meter lice aed rent fanei| January. 18-14, but at least-two of | #tselt was in such splendid, fresh and 
§ fields, and during three | °"4 thus prevent costly and avoidable] night. Adela. Fachiri’s playing ‘of|formance and that they aim at Mnuarices thane ard Rehetic candition, “Mme. Calvé 
&- ‘duplicati Its-““Who’s Who” | ms a piaying at &@/and turf-bordered lake. .There\is a|them were heavily weighted with ar | ° 
. u ons. Its- 0’s o” of mu , erfect int tati calism that is fa i 
: ba’ had no leisure for) .i, will bl Bach’s suite in E major was more|PF erpreta on of music within | grollery in the costumes that was fas-| tistic material. Mr. Stock opened hi Sigh ee een 
ians enable .manhagers and satisfactory. She has the great their powers. ie 5 / to that now being: employed by many 
artists to be put speedily into | Sat , : cinating while the shimmering effects | concerts with Respighi’s arrangement 
ig now. occupied P y cOM- | tradition’ in her Bach. interpretations} Those who study in order that they of the younger generation of concert 
ne _ + mag munication., What this means to|™o040 a : ac wank] may sntereret worthily ohn never.d of the more beautiful personages in| of some ancient music originally. com- and grand opera singers; it is a vocal- 
eri eq r himse on young aspirants it is not easy to. ex- an e gavotte and rondo wen ver d©-ithis ballet. may be imagined: . “Mlle. | posed in the sixteenth century’ for lute. . 
Set Dleope where, he intends particularly well. It is a moot point|Cline into mere firework mongers, or| Sonia Pavioff Th ism’ that seems more nearly perfect 
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|} wind to the N. E. I- began to be pos-* 


}we should see Mrs Blanchard in his 


{in the street, and told them. my sus- 


| issuing forth in the morning exhorted | 


| smoke, hanging to the N. and N. N. E. 


‘| found .twenty or thirty neighbors as- 


jat S. W. 


‘| flected the rays .o 


_| Toad}. but contiitued to -pass*on the | 
5 omer side of Bentley, Froil, Alton;-|: 


. || Rumsey, where the aerial philosopher 
|came safe to the ground, near the 


jexcept for the fear that some one 


| been together. 


; bers still. The Prater was the nearest 


SiRalloonihe 3 in 1784 


TA Letter from Gilbert White of Selborne] 
Selborne, Octr. 18, 1784. 

hear Sister—From the fineness of 

the weather, and the steadiness of the 


| sessed with a notion ‘last Friday that 


balloon the day, following: and there- 
fore I called on many of my neighbors 


Picions. The.next day was also bright, 
‘and the wind continuing as before, I 
became more sanguine ‘than ever; and 


all those that had any curiosity to 
look sharp from about one o’ the clock 
to three towards London,-as_ they 
Would stand a good chance of. being 
entertained with a very extraordinary 
sight. That day I was not content to 
call at the houses only; but I went 
out.to the plow-men and laborers ‘in 
the fields, and advised them to keep 
an eye to the N. and N. E. at.times. 
I wrote also to Mr, Pink of Faringdon 
to desire him to look about him. But 
| about one o’clock theré came up such 
‘a haze that I could not see the hangar. 
However, not long after the mist 
cleared away in some degree, and peo- 
ple began to mount the hill. I was 


busy in and out ‘til a quarter‘after | 


two; and took’ my last walk along the 
top of the pound-field, from whence I 
could discern a long cloud of London 


Thi¢ appearance, for obvious reasons, 
increased niy. expectations, yet I came 
home to, dinner, knowing how many 


jand surtout ready in a chair, in case 
of an alarm. .At twenty minutes be- 
fore three there was a cry in the 
street that’ the -balloom way come. 
We ran into the orchard, -where we 


sembled and from the green bank, 
end of my house saw a 
dark blue speck, at a ‘most prodigious. 
height, 
the sky, and hanging amidst the 
regions of the upper air; between the 
weather-cock of the tower and the top. 
of the may-pole. At . first, coming 
towards us, it did not, seem to make 


its velocity was very considerable. For 


pole; and then over the Fox‘on my 


tree. The machine looked mostly of a 
dark blue color;\but sometimes re-_| 
the. sun, and ap- 
peared of a‘ bright yellow. With a 
telescope I could discern the boat, and 
the ropes that supported it. To my 


jeye this vast balloon appeared no/| 
bigger. than a large-tea-urn, When we |, 


‘saw it , it was north of Farnham, 
over Farnham-heath;: and never came,, 
I ‘believe, ‘on this side’ thé . ‘Farnham- 


so for Meadstead, Lord: North- 
sinter’ s at the Grange, and to the 
‘right of Alresford, and W Winton; and to 


-Church,-at about-five in the evening. I 
was wonderfully struck at first with 
the phenomenon; and like Milton’s: 
“belated peasant,” felt my heart re- 
bound with joy and fear at the same 
-time.: After a while I surveyed . the 

hine with more composure, with- 


my fellow-creatures, lost, in appear- 
ance, in the: boundless depths of the 
atmosphere! for we supposed then. 
that two were embarked in this aston- 
ishing voyage. At. last, seeing with 
what steady composure they' moved, I 
began to consider them as secure as a 
group of Storks or Cranes intent, on 
the bisiness of ecblgration, & and who 
had .. 

‘ 


... Set forth 


Their a caravan, high over seas: 
Fiying, and “over. lands, with mutual 


wing . 
Easing their flight. « .. 


“Life and Letters of Gilbert White 
of ‘Selborne,” by Rashleigh uarchgrese 


The Gypsies Play for a 
-Great Musician 


Lesthetizky was very fond of ex- 
cursions to the country, and On one 
occasion . .. six of us weré invited 
for a two or three days’ trip down the 
Danube as far as Pressburg. 

We had to start early in the morn- 
ing, and Leschetizky, who was never 
late, was the first one to arrive at the 
boat. He was happy and contented, 


might be late, and looked forward to 
a long, quiet day. His attitude, of 
mind‘was of peaceful and affectionate 
meditation on the past and present. 
He had made. the journey there before 
with Liszt and Rubenstein. He won- 
dered if we could not find the hotel, 
and stop at the place where they had 


He wanted also to find certain gyp- 
that would perhaps be in Press- 


‘to. go to hear the gypsies play 
but he  esesapente us boat 


were On the. wateh: but laid my hat i, 


dropping as it .were from’): 


any way; but we soon discovered that | 
ina few. minutes it was over the ‘may- | 


_| great, parlor chimney; and in ten min-/} 
jutes more behind my great walnut 


for. Leschetizky. “They have their own 
w | qualities: 


‘seldom find. among the Germans.” 
| addressed. 


chetizky was just bestiting to live 
and enjoy himself. He asked us fre- 
proachfully if we really must take 
a rest. Frau Breé thought we really 
ought to co so, but we all appeared 
again after a short time to start what 
was.in reality another day with 
Leschetizky. 

As we sat at the dinner table, 
Leschetizky called for the proprietor, 
and asked him if he happened to have 
the old registry books. Search was 
‘made for them in the .cellar, where 
they were finally found. ‘Leschetizky 
turned page after page in great ex- 
citement uncil he discovered the three 
signatures of Liszt, Rubinstein, and 
his own. 

After dinner we sat in one of the 

parks of Pressburg—a rather dense 
park with enormous trees, ... 
- Leschetizky led us, again down 
many streets to the outskirts of Press- 
burg, where we found a special type 
of gypsies. It might have been that 
they were the same ones whom le 
knew years before and who remem- 
bered him, At any rate, they must 
have recognized in Leschetizky a man 
after their own. hearts, for, as’ he 
walked down the path toward them, 
they fairly swarmed about him, danced 
‘around him, and began to play close 
to his ear. “Don’t play too well,” he 
said to one of them, “we shall be ‘jeal- 
aus., We have much to learn from 
you, even if we know a little bit our- 
selves.” They asked him what he 
wanted to hear. “I want to hear you,” 
he replied. “Don’t worry about what 
you play.” - 

They became very. animated. They 
waved to us, and the whole band 
bowed from time to time. The leader- 
walked: round and round our table as 
he played, then back, nearer his band, 
and they all leaned toward us as they 
made great crashes of crescendos or 
passionate diminuendos. - But Lesche- 
tizky was~still uneasy. After a while 
came a pause in the music, when peo- 
ple could talk and move about. . 

“The gypsies have a dynamic quality 
and rhythm that very few people |: 
have,” Leschetizky began. 

“But the Germans have it also!” said 
one of our number. 

““The Germans tenet of all,” said 
sentiment,. sweetness, and 
poétry; but the real fire, and certainly 
the abandon of these ‘gypsiés; you 


Professor,” protested the one 
“You forget D’Albert.” 

. “Is he a German? You forget,” said 
Leschetisky. “The Viennese have. what 
I mean. ‘The Poles, the -Russians,’and 
the English and Americans are not 

in. this quality. No, indeed!” 


Courtesy of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


affectation. It is almost racial... . 

“Look at those gypsies. . They have 
forgotten everything but the pleasure 
of. playing. They are , magnificent!” 
Leschetizky gave them. more money, 
and they played on. 
.. «-“Leschetizky As I Knew Him,” 
Ethel Newcomb. 


The Stuff of Sagas 


In his preface to “The Song of Hugh 
Glass,” John G. Neihardt intimately 
writes of his interest in the era of 
the American Fur, Trade and its 
heroes: 

“The following narrative is -hased 
upon an episOde taken from that 
much neglécted portion of our history, 
the era of the American Fur Trade. 
My interest in that period may be 
said to have begun at the age of six 
when, clinging to the forefinger of my 
father, I discovered. the Missouri 
River from a bluff top at Kansas City. 
It was flood time, and the impression 
I received was deep and lasting. Even 
now I cannot think of that stream 
without a thrill of awe and something 
of the reverence one feels for mighty 
things. It was for me what the sea 
must have. been to the Greek boys: of 
antiquity. And as those ancient boys 
must have been eager to hear of perils 
nobly encountered on the deep and in 
‘the lands adjacent, so was I eager to 
learn of the heroés who had travelled 
my river as. an imperial road. Nor 
was I disappointed in what I jiearned 
of them; for they seemed to me. in 
every way’equal to the heroes of old. 
I came to think of them with a sense 
-of personal ownership, for any one of 


*;many of them might have been my 


grandfather—and so a little of their 
purple fell on me. As I grew older 
yand came. to possess more of my in- 
heritance, I began to see that what 
had enthralled me was, in fact, of the 
stuff of sagas, a genuine epic cycle in 
‘the rough. Furthermore, I realized 
that this raw material had been un- 
dergaipg a process of digestion in my 
consciousness, corresponding in a way 
to the process. of infinite repetition 
and fond elaboration wHich, as certain 
scholars tell us, foreran the heraic 
narratives of old time. 
_ “T decided that some day I would 
begin to tell these hero tales in verse; 
and in 1908, asa preparation for what 
I had in mind, I descended the Mis- 
souri: in an open boat,. and also} 
ae the Yellowstone for a con-/ 
erable distance: On the upper 
river the country was practically un- 
changed; and for one familiar with 
what had taken place there, it was 
no difficult feat of the imaginatian to 
Tevive-~ the details of that time—the 
‘| men, the ‘the boats, the trading 


‘posts where veritable satraps on¢e 
ruled under the sway-of the American 


i ttaa mate 


He was happy,. 


ae Timber Trak from the painting by Anton Mauve 


Mauve Loved Nature » 


When I take my favorite walk, 
through Clingendaal to Wassenaar, in 
the spring or early summer—that walk 
so well known to the inhabitants of 
the Hague—-I often think of Mauve and 
his light, soft silver art, that touch so 
delicate- and sympathetic, so pleasing 
and artistic. The atmosphere of a 


.palegrey-blueish tone, as soft as satin; 


the ground covered with the finest 
green grass—-such as grows only near 
the downs—; the small lanky trees, 
birch and*poplar, clothed in their 
scanty spring attire, and should the 
wind blow from the east, there hangs 
over the landscape a fine, transparent 
veil which gives to the whole a lovely 
caressing mood. Should it chance, too, 
that the farmer was busy with his 
plough and harrow, or the labourer 
with his spade, it would seem to me 
as if I were walking-through a gal- 
lery of pictures, and all of them signed 
by Mauve: ‘The chain’ of soft mossy 
downs, which surrounds the scene, is 
a wall ‘founded by and blending into 
a whole, worthy of the name of so 
great an artist as Anton Mauve... . 

Even so I think of Daubigny when 
walking along the shores of the Oise; 
or Diaz when wandering in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. Again, if strolling 
in the neighbourhood of Hooghalen, I 
seem to be turning over the pages in a 
sket¢h book of Hdbbema. 

Mauve loved nature such as I have 
been describing. Every artist has his 
special taste in the matter of land- 
scape; every man sees nature through 
different spectacles, and every artist 
according to his temperament; he (the 
painter) sees her, not so much by 
sight-as by,disposition. She will ap- 
peal to his mood and stir his humor 
according to the vein heisin.... 

When Mauve had found his level, so 
to speak, and felt thoroughly con- 
vinced in what particular line his 
talent lay, he ever after remained 
faithful to the green fields and coun- 
try lanes, to the rich meadows with 
grazing cattle, and to soft grayish 
downs, all so characteristic of some 
parts of Holland. He studied much in 
the neighborhood of Scheveningen, not 
only on the sea shore, but wandered 
far inland to the so-called “Inner 
Downs,” which are softer and greener 
than those nearer the sea, away from 
the influence of wind and storm.— 
“Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century,” A. C. Loffelt (ed. by Max 
Rooses, tr, by F. Knowles). 


With Music A-Roar 


Dazzling dark blue and verduroas, 
quiet with snow, 

Empty . with loveliness, with music 
-, @a-roar, 

Her hillowing summits leaving noon— 


the Atlantic on ee cliff- 
 yinged shore. 


— 


True Greatness 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
ISTORY has reckoned certain 
kings of this earth as great. 

Looking back over’ the category, a 

philosopher must be driven to ask In 

what, then, does greatness consist? 

One of these kings, Charles of Spain, 

was certainly a great persecutor; an- 

other, Frederick of Prussia, a great 
exponent of the doctrine that the state 
is above conscience; and yet a third, 

Peter of Russia, was a half madman, 

brutal in- his onabed of power. All 

these examples are taken from Chris- 
tian countries, and yet centuries be- 
fore their dav a pagan Roman thinker, 
by the name of Pliny, had summed up 
greatness in a sentence quoted with 
appreciation by Mrs. Eddy, on page 

150 of “The First Church of Christ, 

Scientist, and Miscellany.” “Pliny,” 

she writes there, “gives the following 

description of the character of true 
greatness: ‘Doing what deserves to be 
written, and writing what deserves to 
be read; and rendering the world 
happier and better for having lived 
in it. Strive thou for the joy and 


crown of such a pilgrimage—the serv- 


ice of such a mission.” 

Pliny, it is evident, understood bet- 
ter than the monks of Yuste, the gen- 
erals of Potsdam, all the politicians of 
Petersburg, wherein true greatness 
lies; for anybody who attempts to live 
up to the pagan’s maxim must be, 
consciously or unconsciously,’ endeav- 


Christ. The only. standard, however, 
of true greatness there can ever. really 
be is the standard that measures the 
stature of the Christ. It-is' a curious 
commentary on Christian ethics, as 
understood by the annalists, that the 
writers of histories should have 
labeled these men great, when there 
was not one of them who did not leave 
behind.him a trail of blood and misery. 
And yet all the time they had in the 
Book, which they claimed was the 
guide of-Christendom, the test of true 
greatness in a hundred and one dif- 
ferent forms. The writer of Genesis 
and. the writer of Revelation are at 
one on this point, in the proportion 
of their respective understanding of 
the Christ. The heroes of Genesis 
are the patriarchs, the men who, in 
heir day, understood most of Princi- 


| ple;. whilst the writer of Revelation 


makes it perfectly clear that there is 
no material greatness at all, and that 
a man only begins to ‘attain a 
knowledge of true greatness as his 
vision of matter vanishes in an under- 
Standing of the Christ. 

The greatest man, unquestionably, 
in the world today.is the man who 
knows most of Principle, just as the 
greatest man, in the first century of 
the Christian era, was not Caesar on 
the throne of Rome, but the Jewish 
carpenter answering for his life, in 
material insignificance, before a Ro- 
man procurator in a despised province 
of the empire. So little attention did 
Christ Jesus attract, in his hour, that 
the-enemies and. critics of Christianity 
have made one of their strong reasons 
against its acceptance, the argument 
that ‘there is no historical evidence 
that he ever existed. It is true that 
a witty Irish bishop, of the last cen- 
tury, beat them at their own game, 
by proving, along their own lines, that 
Napoleon the Great was a myth. But 
the point, for the present purpose, is 
not the weakness, of the argument, 
but the fact that it is only as the cen- 
turies have p@ssed that the greatness 
of Jesus of Nazareth has expanded be- 
fore the world. “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
Mrs. Eddy writes, on page 313 of Sci- 
ence and Health, ‘“‘was the most scien- 
tific man that ever trod the globe. 
He plunged beneath the material sur- 
face of things, and found the spiritual 
cause.” Now, when it has been said 
that any man is the most scientific 
man who ever lived, it has been said 
that he is the greatest man that ever 
lived, when Science is properly under- 
stood as the Science of Christ, or 
Truth. This is the Science of Chris- 
tianity, the understanding of the ab- 
soluté, and the corresponding repudia- 
tion of the material. In finding the 
spiritua] cause of things, Jesus the 
Christ won the title of the Christ, 
and proved himself to be the greatest 
man in the world, because he was the 
man who understood Truth most com- 
pletely. 

It is quite obvious, then, what Pau! 
was driving at when he claimed for 
the Christian the Mind of Christ. But 
to have the Mind of Christ the Chris- 
tian must put off the carnal mind, and 
only in the proportion in which he 
does this can he claim to be a Chris- 
tian at all. Greatness, then, obviously 
lies in the degree in which the individ- 
ual lets that Mind be in him which 
was a'so in Christ Jesus, and the test 
of this greatness is obviously the 
ability of the Christian to do the 
works which Christ Jesus did. The 
greatest man in the world, then, today 
is no politician, no lawyer, no fam- 
ous artist, unless, in additien to this, 
he is also the man most capable of 
healing the sick and of demonstrating 
the nothingness of sin, disease, and 
death. The applause of the senate, 
the triumphs of the courts, the de- 
lirium of the theater, all. these are 
as nothing compared to the power to 
stand by a sick-bed, and to see the 
sick man arise. For it is the healing 
of sickness which constitutes the first 
proof. that any man may give ‘of the 
possession, in the:slightest degree, of 
the Mind of Christ, and it is in the 
proportion of his ability to heal the 
sick, and so to overcome sin, disease, 
and. death, that the individual towers 
‘above the multitude in the stature of 
‘the Christ. | 
| ‘What, ultimately, is the advantage 
of success in the world, if that suc- 


cess is based, in any degree, on a be- 


oring, to walk in the footsteps of the | 


Het in the reality of matter, which 
must perish from thought before.the 
Christ can be realized? The world, 
naturally, does not comprehend this, 
because it is the world, because it is 
the accentuation of a belief in mat- 
ter, and so in the reality of sin, dis- 
ease, and death. Believing these 
things to be real, the world naturally 
bows itself down before. the symbol 
of materiality. Thus it proclaims the 
greatness of Charles, adding posses- 
sion to possession, and using their 
people as so many driven cattle, 
until the boast could be made 
that the sun never set over his 
dominions; thus it insists on the 
greatness of Frederick, cynically re- 
pudiating conscience for the state, 
and holding his gains with a material 
sword in the face of overwhelming 
material odds; and thus it sees a great 
king in Peter, using his barbarian 
people as a means to an end, and not 
permitting a single scruple of human- 
ity to stand in his way. Yet whilst 
Charles was burning heretics, Wil- 
liam Tyndale was learning to become 
a martyr by translating the Bible into 
English; yet when Frederick was 
breaking international law by march- 
ing an army into Silesia, John Wesley 
was preaching to the miners, and 
proving that faith healing way still 
a possibility; yet whilst Peter was 
poisoning his son, William Penn was 
offering friendship to the Indians un- 
der the, great tree at Shakamaxon. 
Which of these men, then, was really 
the greatest? And is it any wonder 
that Mrs. Eddy should write, on page 
55 of Science and Health, “My weary 
hope tries to realize that happy day, 
when man shall recognize the Science 
of Christ and love his neighbor as 
himself,—- when he shall realize God’s 
omnipotence and the healing power 
of the divine Love in what it has 
done and is doing for mankind.” This, 
too, might have been the dream of 
Pliny, could he have understood. 


‘Between the Trees 


Lovely through grass the white narcise« 
sus reaches 
And lovelier between the trees 

The snowy sprinkled mask of anem- 
ones 

Drifted about the roots of leafless 
beeches, 

So frail in the wind, 
petalled 

Each seems a small white moth on the 
twin leaves settled, 

Réady to fly at the first light touch of 
the breeze. 

—Martin Armstrong. 


so delicately 


Cause and Upholder 


God alone. . . . is in Himself, and 
is the Cause and Upholder of every- 
thing to which He has given being. 
—Pusey. 
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“First ‘the blade, then ‘the: ear, 


> > a ie a 4 


the full grain in the ear” 


yrity by which the Cham er of Depu- 
, a cage hl to the premiership marks 


head bf the national bloc. Curiously © 


this iB moe was returned on the popularity of Mr. 

» at the time when he hoped to become presi- 

lic. “Now, Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. 

far from being political allies, and it 

: tum which gives the latter the advantage 

tee r’s efforts during the ape aa. 

$8, th e temper of the bloc’ is the temper of Mr 
re sd it is, therefore, in the natural order of: 

5 that it should welcome him to its head. At the 
it must not be forgotten that the Mr. Poincaré 
-thé bloc is welcoming is a Mr. Poincaré of words. 
| one mean, for one moment, that. the words may 

le acts, but at the same time the bloc knows 

as a gentleman who has stood rather in 

to the policy of the premiers who have preceded 

for tee present Chambers, than as a leader who 
“a Bey scsine The, main- difference, for in- 
e, between Mr. Briand and Mr. Poincaré is that they 


nin theory protested that the policy of repara-_ 


} must be made realizable, but that in prac- 

orl , Briand found this anything but easy. It now 

Seal Poinearé to enforce the policy which Mr. 

id fai d to carry out, and when Mr. Poincaré comes 

ot his, he may discover that Mr. Briand was riot so 
he imagines... | 

: situation, in short, is a little peculiar. Mr. 


is not particularly popular either in the Cham-_ 


rin the country, but Mr. Poincaré’s insistence 


ations is popular, and as a result the unpopular — 


riumphs, for the moment, by reason of his avowed 
oe, The question, consequently, resolves itself 
| Can Mr. Poincaré succeed in extracting repara- 
F frc Germany where Mr. Briand failed? He said 
elf pn Thursday, ‘in the Chamber, that it was the 
ht of iniquity to propose letting Germany off her 
| that, more than this, the French budget could. 


be anced ‘ until that: debt was paid.~ Now, in 


4 
4 Pa 
i 5 gh 
“—_ 


pT 


. truism: but when'it comes to the question of 
tab ng of: the F rench budget being dependent upon 
rat ons, the truism is not quite so apparent. T he 
y of the French budget is obviously dependent 
a nething, but if the necessary reparations cannot 
tra cted from Germatiy, it is obvious that.that some-, 
ig ‘ca mot be reparations. , Therefore, if- sufficient 
mt ior 1S are not forthcoming, France must either go 


” g th ‘is Mr. Poincaré was guilty,so far as the iniquity ~ 


or must find another means of balancing her | 


t. “And this last is precisely what Mr. Briand and 

french statesmen have heen learning to believe. 
ated out of opposition into office. Now Mr. 

uré steps into the breach,’with this insistence on a 
e str ‘With reparations, and it will be intensely 
& to watch the future, and to see if Mr. Lloyd 

. Briand, and others, have been really deluded 


any, and whether Germany, as Mr. Poincaré | 


i capable of paying. 
the Chambers are of the opinion or not that 


1 can impose his demands upon Germany, 
s no ston that they sincerely hope he can. The 
ing in the Chamber at the. moment when he de- 

ed that ‘Germany’s ‘insolvency was’ putely artificial, 

QT > de : rbt at all on this score. The Premiér’s conten- 


: - 4, 
‘ ‘ath it ww 


x that while Germany is all the time getting richer, 


: te is deliberately being kept in-a poverty-stricken 
1, in order that it may hold up its approaching 


ie icy to the commiseration of the world. In short | 


~Seesdlh is stirreptitiously thriving., Now evtry- 
vs anything at all about economics knows 

| sis particularly thin. Mr. Poincaré may be 
tely ight, on ‘the other hand he may be entirely. 
the ensuing months are going to‘show is 

tan prove that he is right. The present Cham- 

two years, to run, and if Mr. Poincaré. sys- 

y extends the mailed fist in the direction of 

« eayeiaetegd in ‘any way in forcing reparations 


, he willbe absolutely certain of its sup-- 


. But rit, ‘as time goes*on, the mailed fist cannot open 
Im ad as to shéw some ,gold, the temper. of the 
.r lay very easily change, and the deputies may 
er tha they made a very bad bargain when they 
“the present Prime. Minister for Mr. Briand. 


y, it is unquestionable what Mr. Briand, after 


) “age gg ion of the conditions, obviously thinks 
fo © every oth t Frenchman, -he was detér- 
pat that ny should pay the utter- 

ng, but he cathe gradually to the conclusion 


_ af té 


; that ad ona slag to force her to pay 
fee dis . ; rather than anything else. 

vill ot course, have a\very much easier 
er than ever Mr. Briand had. Mr. 
2” that i Be to say, a-man belongi ng 
= fore to. look now to the Right 


: ho sae 
fo: ‘one | ation’ of: 


’ 


farthing was about what Germany — 


s 


’ 
‘ —_— 


forced to call him to the rescue of: France i in the darkest 
hour of the war. That it has not yet been healed is 
proved by the fa¢t that Mr. Tardieu, Mr. Cleménceau's © 
most noted lieutenant, refused to join the ‘ministry, aod” 


it may yet be that the ministry wrecker will have some- . 


thing to say during’ the present prermeerehip: 


No Isolation for Prohibition 


One of the popular fallacies about prohibition, so far 
as the liquor interests have beén -concerned, has been 
the notion that the abolition of alcoholic drinks for 
beverage purposes ‘was brought about in the United States 
by a minority of fanatics at the expense of the. liberty’ 
of the individual. This error has often ‘masqueraded 
as the truth in American drives.against prohibition, but 
now that it has been detected and refdered largely in- 
effective in this country, it is being seized upon by the 
liquor interests abroad, notably those of Great Britain. 
It is being held up to the British people as if it proved the 
United States of America to be a horrible example .of 
autocracy. Britons are being exhorted to take warning. 
In the public prints that are accessible to liquor propa- 
ganda, and even on the labels of the bottles in which 
drink is distributed, the British are being admonished “to 
preserve their rights in the face of the new American 
invasion.” They are to understand, it seems, “not only 
that their rights as Britons are threatened, but also that 
if these rights disappear it will’ be America that takes 
_ them away. 

Of course, all this is pitifully illogical. To suspect 
the British public of any large acceptancé of it would be 
largely to discredit British intelligence. For the com- 
paratively few British press references that reach the. 
- United States are amply sufficient to show that if ‘the 
drink evil is ever stamped out in Great Britain, it will 
be stamped out™by Britons. The forces that are actively 
working for its ¢limination there are. British forces. 
Witness, this very month, the’ statements of the Rev. J. 
‘Alfred Sharp, of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
of-London. He speaks of the present anti-liquor caim- 
paign in Great Britain as “raising up a new constituency 
‘of church members' and citizens which will vote the drink 
business out of existence in years to come.” He says, 
“Never before were the Christian churches so much in 
earnest about the extinction of the drink evil, or so united 
in their efforts to bring it about.” He characterizes this. 
movement as “a great moral crusade for national well- 
being,” and declares, that it. is‘“‘not in the nature of a 
special stunt,” but that it will “go forward from strength | 
to strength until its ultimate object is achieved.” These 
utterandes do not indicate that America is taking any 
large part in the affair. And after ll, the British drink 
trade are under no real illusions on this point.. One of 
their own publications, intended, perhaps, for ‘a different 
circle of readers than the warnings about personal lib- 
erty and individual rights, not only declares that “the 
long-threatened drive to make Britain dry has begun in 
earhest,” but also avers that the coritest is being Ted by 
the Wesleyan Methodists. The only suggestion here of 
a\ United States connection is the reminder that “in the 
United States it was the Methodists wlio mamas 
engineered prohibition.” 

What stands forth clearly out of all this is, first, 
that the liquor interests have serious difficulty in Y making 
a fair statement of even the simplest facts, no thatter 
what phase of the prohibition question they seek to treat 
on, and, second, that the dry mdvement in Great Britain, 
so far as there is any, is a British movement. 
that is as it should be. It is nonsense to talk about the 
people of one free country, undertaking to impose their 
notions of public policy upon the people of another free 
country, contrary to.that people’s wish.- No such impo- 
sition is being anywhere attempted in the cause of prohibt- 
tion. On the other hand, it would be idle to corfend that 
the influence of one country’s'acceptance of a great moral’ 
self-denying ordinance, like prohibition, could be isolated 
in that one country. It could not be. Its effect was 
bound to be felt in-ether countries from the very begin. 
ning of its application. Its effect is being felt tremen- 
dously in Great Britain, not because there is‘any Ameri- 
can invasion of that friendl¥ domain, but: because. the 
Wesleyan Methodists and others who are, and long have 
been, working to dissipate the evils-of drink there have 
taken all the advantage they could of the American 
experience and have not hesitated to call upon the dry 
protagonists in the United States for aid in the British 
crusade. . What this means is, not that one country is 
seeking unduly to impose its views upon the other, but - 
merely that individual drys of both countries are very 
naturally joining forces, privately, a against the common 
moral enemy, without regard to nationalistic lines. 

It is difficult to see how any fault can be found with 
that method of procedure, unless by the liquor interests, 
who are destined’ to have-the largest experience ‘of its 
effects. But the liquor interests are nationalistic only 
when they conceive that their cause may be benefited by ' 
some chativinistic outcry. Their ordinary methods aré 
‘international. They justify intefnationalism on the part 
of the drys.’ No impositions by the latter have anywhere 
been equal to the pro-liquor impositions attempted, more 
or less successfully, it appears, for the nullification of 


{ prohibitive efforts against drink in such countries as Ice-.- 


land, Norway, and’Finland. If the influence of the wine 
traders.of stich countries as France, Spain and Portugal 


can be put forth, as apparently ‘it has been put forth, to - 


= the virtual reversal of well-defined efforts to establish 
oeabiaton by. the people of the northern lands, nothing 
else is needed to make it evident that the contest for pro- 
hibition is essentially international. It cannot be i 

in any. one country, any more: than the. French 
Spanish wine-growers can be satiehed. with profits sar 


only from France and Spain 
it has always ohio a world contest;though ’ dent procedure, and nét a mere imitation of what» Mr. 


In reality 


it had itt! e-excuse for ranging itself on national lines . 


NEL ieee the United States had furnished the example 


: Ap dS 


nentire nation dry. That achievement simply 
a stage in the world-contest. It meant that-there- 
the unit of prohibitive achieve- 
Bcd earns: had been merely 


Of course 


‘ 


ce ‘part which makes it a pri 


“time in the past. 
many a senator and many a representative from those’ 


“ 
s 


to check~agreat moral advance by raising a barrier of ~ 


| Mibeowge a. nationalismracross its path, But the prohibi- 


‘tion .movement:is bigger than America. The United 
States has no sure monopoly of it, and seeks none. The 
country is réady to share the benefits of the policy with 
all others, and is equally ready to defend it against all. 
But the world movement for prohibition is not in the 
keeping of any ‘country. It is in the hands of the 
prohibitionists. And they “are everywhere. 


» 


The Next Congressional Elections 


Ir to those whose only interest in recurring: state 
and national elections is that of the more or less passive 
voter it seems that one political campaign follows cldsely 
upon the heels of another, how much more frequent, or 
continuing, must these -occasions seem to those whose 
political fortunes deperid upon the results of the contests. 
Students and critics of. the fundamental plan of civil 
Sainte obtaining in the United States have not in- 

requently expressed mild disapproval of a system under 
which the official terrure-of representatives of the people 
is arbitrarily fixed. It has been pointed out that a more 
genuinely democratic system. would provide for seme 
plan under which, with the failure of those chosen truly 


to represent their constituencies, or with the change ot ' 


view even of the constituencies themselves, an immediate 
recall might be voted and other delegates or representa- 
tives chosen.. No doubt there might be occasions when. 


the application of such a system would insure a more 
satisfactory representation, but in the history of govern- . 


ment in the United States it may be made to appear that, 
on the whole, the interests of the people would ot have 

been better served than under the present plan proy aS 
for regular biennial elections. 

The important consideration should not be overlooked - 
thaf with each recurring biennial period it is possible for. 
the voters .of the congressional districts to recall their ” 
representative in the House, and for the states as often 
to recall one-third of the membership. of the Senate 
No combination of vested partisan power can withstand 
this wholesome provision for safeguarding the sincere, 
sober wishes of the people. It must be, if the record 
of the two Houses of Congress means anything, that the 
people, generally speaking, regard themselves as fairly 
represented, else there would not appear, as does appear, 
the long list of members of both.the House and Senate 
with continuing terms of service. a” 

No steward is called upon to render a more detailed 


. accounting than is exacted from those who undertake 


to speak for their constituencies in the Congress of the 
United States. _The apparent tendency of those who. 


have the right. and the power to choose to extend, a | 


times almost. indefinitely, the tenure of those selected, i 

fairly conclusive evidente,that the wishes of those spre 
sented have been regarded. When consideration is given 
to the varied and. Widely divergent economic interests of 


‘the states arid districts represented, it is explained why, 


to the onlooker from one séction ‘of the country, it may’ 
seem that. the people of another section are being . ill 
served. And this‘same divergence of economic interest, 
when its ‘logical effects are considered, makes more diffi- 
cult of understanding the adherence to arbitrary paftisan 
standards which has continued for so many years in the 
United States. Just now, on the eve of the regular 
congressional elections, the effort by the party in power 
is toy fortify itself by ‘inducing or compellitig a:renewel 
of this traditional allegiance. The task, in the light of 


recent independent. pronouncements in. both *houses bf 


Congress, is not an eaSy.one. The membe?fs; individually, 
who are mindful ‘of their responsibility to, those to whom 
they must answer, may find it difficult to pledge an un- 
reserved fealty to those who assume to speak. with .un- 
disputed authority. There is never a tendency in Wash- 
ington, no matter which of the two major political parties 
may be in control of the-administrative offices, to yield 
an iota of the power with which the changing fortunes 
of politics has temporarily invested those who claim the 
sight to speak and to dictate. It is because of ‘this that 
, the trend, all along the line, is away from, rather thafi 
toward, party solidarity. ° Many of the alluring fictions 
of party regularity have been dissipated within recent 
years. Perhaps the mark means less today than at atty 
The indications are, at any rate, that 


districts far removed from the seat of government will 
prefer to go before his constituents in the forthcoming 
November election with the brand of approval won by 
faithful service to his own people-rather than with the 


highest’ deportment mark which ory: leaders might © 


bestow. 


- Popular Orchestral Concerts 


PIERRE MoNTEUxX, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in deigning to give an extra perform- 
ance once a month this season, has fallen in line with 
Frederick Stock, who has long led the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, who against odds of one 
sort and another is keeping the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra going, and Rudolph Ganz, who last year suc- 
ceeded’Max Zach in the direction of the St. Louis Svm- 
phony Orchestra. In posting his show bills for five 
popular Monday nights, as well as for the regular twenty- 
four Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings, the 
Boston conductor accepts an idea which has been widely 
tested. in the United States, to say nothing of other coun- 
tries, and found rewarding. In acknowledging that his 
organization owes a service to that part of the public 
which. is interested in music anoderately, as well as that 

itary diversion, he adopts a 
policy which othef. conductors have shown to be good. 

And still, the out-of-course concetts of Mr: Monteux 


: should probably be regarded as more or less an indepen- 


Sieemrdia end eb wk combat the © pavian traits hitherto, 


Stock of Chicago and Mr. Oberhoffer of Minneapolis 
have done before him, or even of what Sir Henry Wood 
of London did before Mr. Stock and Mr. Oberhoffer. 
Granted that the Monday night extra performances may 
be déscribed as a tardy development in the artistic prog- ~ 
tess of Boston, they: may nevertheless e to have 
“are Pasre. in frags ee musical 


s Which of thes : 


. 


Standards of interpretation also count. 


the occasion for him. 


. hailing distance of his expenses. 


Sy mphony orchestra conductors who are offering popular 
series of concerts in addition to their regular schedule, 
hold high standards as to the music presented ? To take 
Mr. Monteux first, and to judge him by the second of 
the two monthly programs he has given thus far, his 
standard is as high, beyond dispute, as that reached by 
his fellow-conductors in the United States. Indeed, 
quite equals that of visiting conductors from spans 
who in recent years have traveled on the American con- 
cert circuit with their own orchestras: A program that 
includes Beethoven's fifth symphony, Debussy's “‘.\fter- 
noon of a Faun” prelude and Wagner's “Tannhiauser”’ 
overture, and opera arias for solo singer, is veritably near 
to first-class. None of the Sunday afternoon popular 
programs got up by Mr. Ganz this season for the Odeon 
audiences Or St. Louis. coimpare in serigusness with 
Mr. Monteux’s January program. Few of the Thursday 
night concerts provided by Mir. Stock at Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, in former seasons, have contained such signili- 
cant material; and likewise but an occasional one of the 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts given by Mr. Ober- 


hoffer at the Auditorium in Minneapolis: has been of sugh 


importance. In St. Louis, the selections presented are 
aliost uniformally single movements from symphonies 
and other short things, ‘with an occasional’ concerto, per- 
formed in its entirety by orchestra and solgist. In Clii- 
cago, a complete.symphony has been now and _ then 
played, the farige of choice running. from Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” symphony to Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony No. 4 in F minor. If it is a mark of distinction 


‘ for,an orchestra to do without a soloist, then so much 


higher the rating of Chicago. For Mr. Stock ‘has been 
able to interest popular audiences, unassisted by.a singer 
or by virtuoso of the violin or the piano. In, Minne- 
apolis, Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, Kallittikoff’s 


first symphony, and Beethoven's fifth have been per- 
‘formed, besides complete suites of the “Peer Gynt’ 


ancl 
“Nutcracker” ‘type, and many of thé brighter overtures 
and the more highly colored tone poems. 

Programs, however, are not the whole of the matter. 
Let Mr. Mon- 
teux, when conducting the fifth symphony of Beethoven 
ata popular concert, put his mén through their parts ina 
careless, tminspired mamner, then vanishes all acclaim ‘of 
Let Mr. Ganz, on the other hand, 
at one of his popular Sunday inatinées, arouse his players, 
to the picturesque splendors of the “Gaticasian” suite of 


' Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and he becomes the conductor wwortlt 


people's talking about. . The size and scope of the under- 
taking, in other words, means ‘no morf than the quality 
of effort that goes into it. 248 | 


Editorial Notes - 


. Tue notices recently published of the most popular * 


- books now being’ read in the United States contain ‘enue 


remarkable factor which has generally been overlooked. 


[hey show that the book whieh is popular in the Atlantic 


States is:also popular in California or Oregon. Boston 
is reading what Seattle reads, and San [rancisco finds’ | 
its reading tastes more or less agreeing With those of 

New York. And'the coincidence shows itself not merely ; 
in relation to American books but to those which have , 
an English origin. Mr. Strachey’s lifeof Queen Vic+ 
toria, for instance, is in as great. demand west as. it is 
edst. How shall one account ‘for the circumstance that 
these two extremes are ‘thinking the same thoughts? Per- 
haps the pussing of the.old west has much to do with if 
One is surprised in traveling through the west to find 


how empty are its spaces .of nearly all for which it used 


to stand. - What the old west has left behind is traditio. , 
a wealth of color and history; and. the w riters who seize 

iipon these elements for their creative works are for the 
most part men who dwell east of the Alleghanies. 


SURELY it must long-havé seemed a reproach to’Cali- 
fornia, the land of big trees, big peaches, big telescopes, 


and big ranches, that it should possess no skyscraping 


building worthy of the name! Of course, ‘with the 
immense tracts’of habitable territory within its valleys, 
there is less apparent need for seeking communion wit) 
the sun-swept skies than there might be, say, In crow ded 
New York. Nevertheless, it seems sometimes, on view- 
ing the Woolworth Building, that New York piped and 
California refused to play. But now it appears that the 
reproach will be lifted. San Francisco will join the 
game with its projected 800-foot high Crocker Building. 
This will be easily the tallest building on the Pacific 
Coast. But its claims may not stop at that. Does not 
the Woolworth itself measure but 780 feet from sidewalk 
to peak? Then of course there will be subsidiary note- 
comparings with the Woolworth, which can offer forty- 
three miles of plumbing, two’miles of elevator shafts, 
forty acres of floor area, and hundreds: of millions of 
pounds weight. Truly it is a wénderful game! 


JupGINnG by the resignations of the state governors 
of South Australia and Tasmaniayowing to the wide gap 
between their salary and the money required to maintain 
their official position, the dispute concerning the necessity 
for the continuance of state governors does not seem 
highly important. While’ the Labor Party is striving to 
abolish the governorship by legislation, the, conservative 
administrations in the two states mentioned have dis- 
covered a mueh better way, although unintentional, of 


~ jettisoning the officials appointed to preside over the 


social activities of the people. It would be interesting to 
know if the salary of a governor-general comes within 


, 


JEREMIAH Hosientics has recently been cited as a 
neglected genius, and in reply his monument, in West- 
minster Abbey has been pointed out, and a fund of the 
Royal Astronomical Society which is named for him and 
intended to commemorate the achievements which gave 
him his title to fame. It is just this kind of thing which 
would be avoided by the proposed new scholarships, on 
a basis somewhat similar to that of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships but for the sons of Englishmen. without means. 


- What the Chattertons and Jeremiah Horrockses want is 


opportunity so to exercise their gifts that memorial funds 
and montinents will not-be necessary to.perpetuate their 
memory: ~ Their woke should be their b ahare memorial. 


